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Price 25 Cents 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR MUSIC BILLS 


INVEST YOUR MUSIC MONEY WISELY 


WHY IS the Bible the cheapest book in the 
world? Why can you purchase the complete works of 
Shakespeare at less than the cost of the latest novels? 

The answer is simple—mass production; no royal- 
ties; constant demand. 

By the same token you can buy Beethoven's 
“Moonlight Sonata’’"—-15 pages of the world’s best 
music—for only 15c. in the CENTURY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed, carefully edited, the best of 
paper and workmanship throughout. 

Think of it! Over 2,900 selections to choose 
from and none of them cost more than 15c. a copy. 
Century Sheet Music is truly dollar value for 15c. 

TEACHERS who are today supplying their pupils’ 
needs from the Century catalogue are making it 
possible for many parents to continue their children’s 
musical education, and its low cost is likewise aiding 
them in their new student enrollment. 

That’s why we say, ‘‘Please Ask for Century Edition.’ 
You will get a new conception of your money’s earls 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ ea. 


(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 

*1860 Andante Finale, Lucia, D}—6..Leschetizky 
At the County Fair, March, G—1_ Martin 
Barbara, Waltz, C—1l Greenwald 
Barcarolle ‘‘Tales of Hoff.’? C—2.Offenbach 
Big Bass Fiddle, The, C Hopkins 
Biue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
Butterfly, The, A—5 Gri 
Cedar Brook Waltz, C—2. 
Curious Story, F—3 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, C—1...... Martin 
Fantasie Impromptu, Ctm—6 Chopin 
Fuer Elise, Am—3 Beethoven 
Grand Marche de Concert, Dh-5. Woll' haupt 
Grande Polka de Concert, G)h—5—6. . Bartlett 
Hark, the Lark, Tr., D}—6..Schubert-Liszt 
Heather Rose, F—2.. 
Home Guard, March, Sr. 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7, Gh—4..Dvorak 
Il Trovatore, Fantasie, E},—4..Verdi-Dorn 
In the Rose Garden, euetoey, F—3...Lange 
Joyous Farmer, F—2 Schumann 
La Golondrina, The Swallow, G—3. Serradell 
La Paloma (The Dove), G—2......Yradier 
Lady setty, Old English Dance, G—4.Smith 
Lady Pompadour (Dance), Eh—3 Morel 
Largo (New World), Dh—6. “ Y 
Little Fairy, Waltz, G— 
Mary’s Pet Waltz, G—1. 
Mazurka, No. 2, Bh—4 
Melody in F, (Simp) F_2-3 “Rubinstein 
Moonlight on the Hudson, D}_—4—5. Wilson 
Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1. Hopkins 
Orange Blossoms Waltz, ¥F—3 
Over the Waves, Easy, C—2 
Pizzicato Polka, C—3.. Strauss 
Romance, Op. 24, No. 9, Dh—5.Sibelius 
Rose Fay, Mazurka, F—3 H 
Russian Song, Op. 31, oe 
Sack Waltz, The, G—2.. 
Salut a Pesth, D_h—6.............Kowalski 
Scales and Chords, 2 ...Czerny 


Schmitt's Five Finger EX., ee Part 1..Schmitt 
School Pictures, C—1 . _Hopkins 
Silent Night, Holy Night, "Bh- -3-4., .Gruber 
Silver Threads Am. Gold, Bh—3—4...Danks 
Skater’s Waltzes, Waldteufel 
Solfeggietto, ites Bach 
Song of India, A Bh a. Rimsky-Korsakofft 
Spring Song, Op. 39, .....Mendelssohn 
Stilly Night, Holy Night, c—3 nor 
Throwing Kisses, Mazurka, 
To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6, F A 
Tulip, Op. 111, No. 4, G—2. ; 

Under the Double Eagle, Eh-3 Wagner 
Under the Stars and Stripes, Eh- 4. Roosevelt 
Up In a Swing, Reverle, Ah—4....Montaine 
Valse, Op. 56, No. 2, Bh—4.........Godard 
Valse Bleu, E,—3.. er pre ey 
Valse Triste, Op. 44, G—4—5.....Sibelius 
Waltzing Doll (Poupee Val.), D—4. Poldini 
Waltz of the Flowers, D—4....Tschaikowsky 
Watching the Soldiers, G—1....... Hopkins 
Wayside Chapel, F—2....... Willson-Grooms 
Wedding March, C—5 .... Mendelssohn 
Whoop ’Er Up! (March) G—3—4.....Wood 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each 


Each number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 
A—1 to A—3 Very easy to medium 
B—1 to B—3 Easy to difficult 
C—1 to C—3 Medium to concert solos 
Arminta, Waltz, A—-2 .Greenwald 
Barcarolle, (Simp.) A—%. . .Offenbach 
Bohemian Girl, Trans., A—3 ; Winner 
Cradle Song, A—2 . Schumann 
Daisies and Lilies, Valse, A—2..Greenwald 
Elegie (Melody), Op. 10, B—2....Massenet 
Evening Song, A—1 !. Vogt 
La Golondrina, ae or C—1...,,Serradell 
Love’s Greeting, 
Old Folks at 
Orientale, B—3 d 
Romanza, A—1 pee A 
Soldier’s Song, A—2 
Spring Song, A—83 or B—2 ‘Mendelssohn 
Swan, The, B—1 .. Saint-Saens 
Turkey In the Straw, A—3 or B—2..Grooms 
Valse Bluette, B—2...............% Drigo 
* These numbers cannot be sold In Canada. 
The Century Catalogue contains over 2,900 compo- 
sitions consisting of PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and 
TRIOS—VIOLIN and PIANO — DUOS — TRIOS 
and QUARTETS—SAXOPHONE and PIANO— 
MANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 
Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 
supply you, send your order direct to us. Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
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Entered as second-class matter January 16, 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Coy, 

right, 1934, by “Theodore Presse: 
Co., for U. S. A. and Great 
Britain. 
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$2.00 a year in U, S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay. Canada, $2. 28 
per year. All other countries, $3.00 per 
year, j 
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Remittances 


Remittances should be made by money 
order, bank check, registered letter, or 
United States ‘postage stamps. Money 
sent in letters is a risk the sender as- 
sumes, 


Manuscripts 
Manuscripts should be addressed to THE 
ETubs. rite on one side of the sheet 


only. Contributions solicited. Every pos- 
sible care is taken but the publishers are 
not responsible for manuscripts or photo- 
graphs either while in their possession or 
in transit. 


You can secure, absolutely free, a copy 0 
one of our master composer covers, by 
giving us a few moments of your time.) 
See page 55. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


WANTED—Any organist who owns 
copies of G. E. Whiting’s “Organ Sonata in 
A Minor” and “Vol. II, Preludes and Post- 
ludes”, please advise price if they wish to- 
sell. L. P. care of ETUDE. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MELODIES COMPOSED, arranged, or- 
chestrated. Zygmund Rondomanski, Gro- 
ton, Conn. 


LEN FLEMING, professional composer, — 
arranger, reviser since 1911. Inquiries in- 
vited. Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 


ARRANGING, Piano Accompaniments. 
No Jazz. Traverse Studios, Traverse City, 


nr friends with popular music, Write: 
L. C. Song Service Studios, 135th St. & 
Wainut Ave., New York City. 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
De ae Monthly Payments. 
. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


HARMONY BY CORRESPONDENCE— 
Clear, simple, thorough, inexpensive. 
Edmund Severn, 1063 Franklin » Mel- 
rose, Mass. 


, 


field, Pa. 


MUSIC ARRANGED, copied, harmo- 
nized. Prof. Cianfracco, Rome, N. Ye 


EXPERT PIANO AUTHORITY will edit 
fingering, pedals, etc., for serious students 
or teachers. Leschetizky principles. * ; 
tering Thirds” for $1.00. All your prob 
lems. Rates quoted for your special re-- 
quirements. Write to Austin 7 pam 
Langhorne, Pa. <4 


Copyright, 1934, by 
Theodore Presser Co., 
for U. S. A. and Great 

Britain 
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By 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut Street, 
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MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
and Carrie Jacobs Bond were 
the honor guests on October 


Mrs. H. H. A, J1th; at a Fete Day for 
BEACH women musicians, at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition 

in Chicago. Beginning with a luncheon at 


noon, in the Virginia Dare Room of the 
Colonial Village, the afternoon and evening 
were given over to programs of music by 
women Composers, featuring especially the 
works of Mrs. Beach, Mrs. Bond and Eleanor 
Everest Freer, and reaching the climax in an 
interpetation of the “Gaelic Symphony” of 
Mrs. Beach, by the Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra Lb Ebba Sundstrom conducting. 


ARTURO. TOSCANINI led, on October 
28th, a performance of the “Manzoni Re- 
quiem” of Verdi by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (which has its own chorus) of Vienna, in 
memory of the late Chancellor Dolfuss. 


Cs 
A GRAND-GYMANFA GANU was held 
on September 2nd, at Cleveland, Ohio, under 
the direction of Dr. T. Hopkins Evans, a 
leader in the Welsh mus‘cal world. A mixed 
chorus of two thousand singers—one half of 


' them from Cleveland—partook in this sixth 


annual and ai Welsh Sore Festival. 


MME. JANINE WEILL has en making 
a tour of Holland in a series of recitals dedi- 
cated to ae piano works of slaw Debussy. 


THE AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
of Los Angeles announces a repertoire of 
“Don Giovanni,” by Mozart; “La Juive,” by 
Halevy; “Boris Godounow,” by Motssorg- 
sky; and “Eugene Onegin,” by Tschaikow- 
sky—all to be sung in English. Good, for 
the language! _But why not an American 
opera ? ot are some worth ae giving! 


GRANVILLE DAVID JONES, the 
twelve-year-old violinist son of an unem- 
ployed collier, was the sensation ‘of the re- 
cent National Eisteddfod .at Neath, Wales. 
‘He won the £150 (about $750) scholarship 
offered for Be first time by ibe. Eisteddfod. 


ALFRED HEUSS, ibe and com- 
poser, for many years manager of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, founded by Robert Schu- 
mann, died recently at Leipzig. 

° ——_—_—_—_—_—————q— 9 


TWO SOLEMN 
MASSES in the ecclesias- 
tical style of the motu 
proprio, have been writ- 
ten by Los Angeles com- 
posers, in honor of the on> 
hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Father Miguel 
José Junipero Serra, Span- 
ish Apostle to the Indians 
of California. The work 
by Arthur Biegbar was 
heard on August 24th at Carmel Mis- 
during a’ five-day fiesta at Carmel-by- 
; and that of Richard Keys Biggs was 
the morning service of the Church of 
ed Sacrament, of Los Angeles, on 
- thirtieth. 


Ricuarp Keys 
Biccs 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


DICKENS LOVERS will be interested to 
know that Albert Coates, the eminent and 
fanciful English composer, is completing an 
opera in four acts, with twelve scenes, with 
the immortal Pickwick as the central figure. 
His score is said to be “a huge fresco of Vic- 
torian life . . . differentiating the characters 
gpptopuately with leading pe 


THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR MUSIC 
CONTESTS of this year had the largest en- 
tries in the history of this movement. There 
were one hundred and one entries for piano 
solo; thirty-eight for two pianos together; 
sixteen for violin; and twenty-five for voice. 

(ay 

ISAAC L. BATTIN, a young American 
conductor, has received an appointment with 
the Munich Opera House. Born in Chicago, 
his musical education was begun at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and continued with private 
teachers in Philadelphia while he was a stu- 
dent at Swarthmore College and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He later became a 
student of conducting at the Mozarteum of 
Salzburg, and his opportunity came when 
the illness of a regular conductor caused him 
to be asked to lead one of the festival per- 
formances, and the Munich appointment fol- 
lowed. 

“ D 

LAURA REMICK COPP, widely known 
as teacher and author, died on August 17th, 
in Boston. Miss Copp was a pupil of such 
eminent teachers as Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Theodor Leschetizky, Mme. Helen Hopekirk, 
and Tobias Matthay. She was a frequent 
contributor to THe Erupr, and among those 
with whom she had interviews in its columns 
were such unique personalities as Emil Mil- 
haud, Harold Samuels and Be Schonberg. 

(CS eS 

THE SADLER’S WELLS THEATER, 
that interesting adventure into opera with the 
seats beginning at eighteen cents, opened its 
season with the “Snow Maiden” of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, with all its demands of musical 
and stage resources. It was followed by per- 
formances of “Carmen” and “The Barber of 
Seville.” And all this accomplished through 
the pluck put into action of the daring little 
woman, Miss a Baylis. 

<¢ * 

EDWIN H. LEMARE, eminent composer 
and organist, passed away at Hollywood, 
California, on September 24th, at the age of 
sixty-nine. Born and educated in England, 
he came to the United States in 1900, re- 
turned in 1902 to become organist of Car- 
negie Music Hall of Pittsburgh till 1905. He 
later held positions as organist of the City 
Hall of Portland, Maine, and of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. He was a valued contributor to 
Tue Erupe and to the catalogue of the 
Theodore Presser Company. 

¢ 


THE PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER 
STRING SIMFONIETTA, pioneer of these 
now rapidly growing and so important organi- 
zations, is giving this season its usual series 
of concerts in the Ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford of Philadelphia, with the baton in 
the hand of its founder, Fabien Sevitzky. 


Bis BS 


THE MELODY OF “AMERICA,” our 
most popular national hymn has been long 
known to be that of the British “God Save 
the King” (written about 1742), which bor- 
rowed its tune from the German “Heil der in 
Siegerkranz,” of which the melody is identi- 
fied as that of “Dieu sauve la France (God 
save France),” written by Lulli, about 1675, 
in honor of a visit of Louis XIV to St. Cyr. 
Now comes up an English antiquarian, Ed- 
ward A. McGinty, who establishes the identity 
of the melody (with some variations) with an 
ecclesiastical chant of the ninth century. 
With apologies to Shakespeare, “Lord, what 
cheats musicians be.” 

+<¢§$—____—_—————_ 

HAPPY OMEN! It is said that Alfredo 
Casella has stated that, though in the first 
decade of this century about sixty per cent of 
the scores submitted to the International 
Society for Contemporary Music were atonal 
(without a fixed key) in style, only about 
five per cent of them are now written in that 
medium. 

c “ D 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
opened, on October 19th, its initial series of 
“opera nights” as a part of its season of sym- 
phonic concerts. The work was Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde,’ with Hans Grahl and 
Marga Dannenberg in the name roéles and 
Fritz Reiner conducting. The historic old 
American Academy of Music was tense with 
the thrill of opera with a finesse and spirit 
which made the New York Herald regret that 
Philadelphia is so long a journey off. 

+ ———_———_—_ —-—_ 


THE LEEDS TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, 
a classic among those events in choral loving 
Britain, offered this year programs of super- 
lative worth with the chorus under Malcolm 
Sargent, the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Thomas Beecham, and a brilliant 
group of eminent soloists. Novelties, because 
of long absense, were the “Christus” of Liszt 
and the unfinished “Mass in C minor” of 
Mozart, the latter of which has been edited 
by Alois Schmidt and completed in part by 
music from the master’s earlier works. Joseph 
Szigeti, in the “Concerto in D major” for 
violin, of Mozart, and Artur Schnabel, in the 
“Concerto in B-flat,” for piano, by Brahms, 
won glowing encomiums for their art. 

——————— 

DENNIS F. McSWEENEY, music patron, 
and for twenty-five years the personal mana- 
ger of John MacCormack, died on October 
19th, in New York City. 

Go a ee ee Hy 

DR. THEODORE BAKER, eminent editor 
and author of valuable works on music, in- 
cluding his erudite “Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians,” died October 13th, in Leipzig, 
Germany. Born, June 3, 1851, in New York 
City, his education was finished in the Leip- 
zig University, where in 1881 he won his 
Ph.D. degree with a thesis on the music of 
the North American Indians. He lived in 
Germany till 1890; ftom 1892 till his retire- 
ment he was literary editor of G. Sch'rmer, 
Inc., of New York. He translated and edited 
many valuable technical and theoretical works 
of foreign authors. 
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THE BUENOS AIRES 
opera season of the winter, 
at the Colon Theater, closed 
recently with the final eve- 
ning devoted to two works 
by Argentine composers. “El 
Matrero,” by Felipe Boero, with its libretto by 
Yamandu Rodriguez, was followed by a ballet, 
“La Flor del Irupe,’’ by Constantino Gaito. 
These works have been frequently heard at 
the Colon Theater. Mr. Boero’s opera, “Tucu- 
man,” which introduces Indian and native 
folk melodie was presented some years ago. 


(See ee 
THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
sang to crowded houses during the first three 
weeks of October, at the famous old Audi- 
torium of Chicago. The season opened with 
a performance of “Aida}’ on October Ist, with 
Bianca Saroya in the title réle. 


<¢——___—___——_——-} 

ELLA MAY SMITH, pianist, teacher, com- 
poser, writer, lecturer, and for twenty years 
the musical editor of the Ohio State Journal 
and the Columbus Evening Dispatch, died 
recently at the home of her daughter at Oak 
Park (Chicago). She had given an incalcu- 
lable service to music in Ohio, with forty 
years as an active organist, thirteen years as 
president of the Women’s Music Club, of 
Columbus, honorary president of the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association, life member of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs (in 
which she was also honorary chairman of the 
International Reciprocity Committee and for 


FELIPE BOERO 


twenty-two years chairman of American 
Music). 
g —— f- 
“LUCEDIA,” an opera by the American 


composer, Vittorio Giannini of Philadelphia, 
had its world premiére on October 20th, in 
Germany. The work, based on a legend of 
heathen times, is reported to have been en- 
thusiastically received. 

G 
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C. MORTIMER WISKE, veteran choral 
conductor and organizer of musical festivals, 
passed away on July 9th, at Lewiston, 
Maine. He formerly trained the choruses 
for Wagner Festivals given by Theodore 
Thomas; and among important posts held 
were choral conductor of the Brooklyn Choir 
Union, The Schubert Club, the American 
Opera’ Company, and the Newark Music 
Festival. 


-<¢ ——____________ p. 
MR. JOHN BISHOP, 

conductor since 1928 of the 
Royal Wellington Choral 
Union (New Zealand), and 
founder in 1930 of the Wel- 
lington Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, has resigned to 
take up work in Australia. 
Aside from the usual per- 
formances of such standard 
choral works as the 
“Messiah,” “Elijah,” ‘“Hia- 
watha,” and ‘‘Faust,” he has introduced to 
the New Zealand public such works as the 
“Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz, “A Sea 
Symphony” by Vaughan Williams, and 

“Caractacus” by Sir Edward Elgar. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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‘mean that the native hearing is im- 


Broken Strings 


“Are the strings of my harp forever broken? Years 

ago when I heard music such as the Liebestod from ‘Tristan 

and Isolde’ it moved me to exquisite tears of delight. Now I 

listen to it unmoved. My hearing is unimpaired. I hear every 

note, am quick to detect lapses in pitch, am conscious of delicate 

nuances; but my emotions remain as placid as though I were 

looking upon a beautiful design. What is the matter? Am I 

growing old? Am I past the kind of musical enjoyment I 
experienced when a lad?” 

Carlos Troyer, the German-American composer and arranger 
of Indian music, who for years lived ‘ 
among the Zuni Indians, once wrote 
us that, to his certain knowledge, 
they could look up to the heavens 
and see the stars in broad daylight, 
just as we sometimes see the faint 
shadow of the moon at noon. This 
represented a kind of vision which 
very few people ever possess. In 
other words, the range of vision runs 
from the sightless to that of an abo- 
rigine who has lived his whole life 
in the open. However, let us place 
this same Zuni Indian in the Prado, 
before a series of canvasses of Goya, 
El Greco or Velasquez, and he would 
see far less than would the ordinary 
student who had been through an 
academic course in painting. 

An analogous condition pertains 
to hearing. Carlos Troyer also said 
that the hearing of the Zuni Indi- 
ans is fabulously acute. They were 
able to hear sounds, totally inaudible 
to him. Some people possess re- 
markable hearing—others are tone 
deaf. Musical training does not 


Perse you sent us this anonymous letter? 


proved. It might improve, however, 
under continued concentrated music. 
On the whole, training serves to edu- 
cate the ear to hear countless things 
which the untrained ear would never 


CARLOS TROYER 


Carlos Troyer, who was born in Germany in 1837 and 


are slowly electrocuting themselves by the wild currents of 
modern life which have held them tense all their lives. If only 
they could learn to let go! 

We know precisely what our friend means when he says 
that music has ceased to move him. In common terms, he no 
longer gets a “kick” out of music. Probably he has made music 
too much of a mental experience and too little of an emotional 
inspiration. The harp strings of his life are not broken, but he 
has tightened them up to the breaking point. Let him strive 
to think less and feel more. How? He must obliterate the 
mountain of psychic contraptions that man has been building 
up before himself in what he calls 
modern civilization. He must seek 
simplicity and honesty and absence 
of artificiality. Let him watch the 
eagerness of the child in encounter- 
ing a new musical experience. We 
believe that the emotional sensibility, 
now calloused by scepticism and bit- 
ter experience, will return and that 
he will’be blessed thereby. He must 
not expect miracles at the outset. He 
must remember that, as life pro- 
ceeds, music acts quite differently 
upon different individuals, accord- 
ing to their individual histories. 

With the writer, for instance, 
there are some three voices that have 
had a physical effect upon his ear 
drums, as though a vibration had 
been caused by actually touching the 
drum. One of these is the ineffably 
beautiful voice of Amelita Galli- 
Curci. It is a pleasurable but in no 
sense strictly musical sensation. He 
has spoken to many others about 
this sensation and they have difficulty 
in understanding what is meant. 
That music works physically upon 
the nerves, just as though they had 
been touched, seems quite credible. 

A short time ago the writer had 
the privilege of attending an orches- 
tral concert with an eminent scien- 


detect. died in Berkeley, California, in 1920, was a pioneer in- tist, who said, “I don’t know 


We all realize that the human 
senses change—sometimes daily, 
sometimes hourly. The senses de- 
pend upon one’s physical condition 
as well as upon one’s mental state. For instance, if one’s mind 
is concentrated upon some foreign matter, he can sit through a 
whole symphony concert, scarcely hearing one note. One’s 
physical condition affects hearing enormously. The writer, while 
in Spain, once smoked ‘too many of the spicy little black Spanish 
cigarettes. This irritated the eustachian tube and for about 
twenty-four hours he was nearly deaf., He learned that this 
was not an uncommon experience in Spain and it was one of 
the reasons which led him to give up smoking entirely. If 
anything, apparently so innocent as a dpanish cigarette, could 
make such a profound change in one’s hearing, it might also 
rob the individual of those other discriminatory sense refine- 
ments which contribute so much to the joy of living. All of us 
know that any phase of surfeit, any intemperance, dulls the 
senses and makes appreciation less acute. 

Perhaps our friend, mentioned at the beginning, has had 


a surfeit and needs a musical rest for a time. Surfeits are 


the penalties for intemperance. On the other hand, he says 
that his hearing is especially acute. 

We have a feeling that his difficulty is really an emotional 
one. Life in these days ‘exacts drastic penalties. Millions of 
people spend their waking hours in a neurotic condition. They 
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vestigator of the American Indian folk-lore and music. 
He claimed that the oborigines had a fabulously acute 
sense of sight and a phenomenal sense of hearing. 


anything technically about music 
save the physical (acoustical) side, 
but I do know that for years I have 
been attending orchestral concerts 
regularly every week during the season and I have had this 
peculiar experience. When I arrive at the concert I am fre- 
quently all tired out, but after the concert I feel amazingly 
refreshed and rested. How do you account for it?” 

We suggested that the vibrations of the music might have 
a physical effect upon the nervous system and in that way affect 
the circulation of the blood and the entire body. 

“Oh,” replied the scientist with a smile, “I wouldn't make 


"any such statement as that. You would find it impossible to 


get a scientific man even to consider such a hypothesis.” 

“Well,” we replied, “did you ever note the vibrations that 
certainly can be felt physically when one hears the thirty-two 
foot pipe of an organ played in some churches?” 

“Yes,” answered the scientist, “many times.” 

“Those tones,” we commented, “represent the lower fringe 
of the musical horizon. Now, no doubt you have had the rather 
excruciatingly irritating nervous experience of hearing a knife 
scrape over a plate, representing the upper fringe of the musical 
horizon. In between these extremes is the whole range of 
musical vibrations; and is it not reasonable to suppose that these 
vibrations affect the nervous system in a way that is not so 
perceptible but nevertheless existent?” 
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“That is an extraordinary hypothesis,” replied the scientist, 
“and it would seem that it might be an explanation of the 
experiences I have had at concerts. Perhaps some super-scien- 
tist of the future may make some astounding discoveries in this 
field for the benefit of mankind.” 

Lend yourself to lovely music. Enjoy its seductive charms 
as they were intended to be enjoyed. Heart strings are broken 
only when they are tried beyond their point of extreme endur- 
ance. Lovely music is unquestionably a part of the divine plan 
to make life more livable, more worth while, more inspiring, 
more productive, more radiant. 


A MILLION DOLLAR PIANO 
VER HEAR of a million dollar piano? 


We knew a man who put that valuation upon his in- 
strument—an instrument he could never play and never hoped 
to play. The man was a millionaire wholesale merchant whose 
wife had died, leaving him with a very charming daughter. It 
was the mother’s dying desire that the daughter be given a fine 
musical training. 

The merchant appealed to the writer and he was counseled 
as a first step to buy the very best piano he could possibly find. 
The instrument he purchased cost eighteen hundred dollars. 
The daughter became infatuated with music and made splendid 
progress. The father took only a casual interest in her work, 
as he had no particular fondness for music. He was a powerful 
man physically and mentally but good-natured withal. He was 
inclined to wish that the young lady would go around more 
and “have a good time while she was young.” The girl with 
her own choice of cultured friends knew how to have a good 
time in the way she enjoyed most. She was no prig nor. prude 
but a young woman of fine common sense and very much a 
member of the social “younger set.” 

One night she was at home playing. The telephone bell 
rang. A young man of her acquaintance invited her to join a 
party of young people going to an expensive but none too savory 
night club. She replied that she was preparing work for a 
recital next day, because of which she declined the invitation. 

Early the following morning her father called upon the 
writer. He had a newspaper in his hand, was weeping hys~ 
terically and for some time was unable to speak. At the night 
club the young man had been killed by a young woman resisting 
an attack. The girl had taken the precaution to slip her father’s 
service revolver into her handbag. The merchant blurted out, 
“If I had paid a thousand times as much for that piano and my 
daughter’s musical training, it would have been cheap. It kept 
my daughter at home happily employed, when she might have 
been involved in a disgraceful scandal. Her mother knew.” 
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HE word “school” has a most significant derivation. Its 

older connotation was a place for learned discussions, dis- 
putations, lectures or dissertations. This came from the Greek 
word given above—really a transferred use of a word meaning 
“leisure” or “spare time.” ; 

We repeatedly have called attention to the fact that the 
great increase in leisure time, brought about by modern condi- 
tions, is rapidly working a revolution in the general attitude 
toward education. A few years ago our educational solons, 
knowing the human value of culture, were resisting persuasion 
by the public that education was not education unless it did 
something to the pupil which enabled him to increase his income 
at some time in the future. The local wiseacres, who considered 
themselves authorities upon education, because they had suc- 
ceeded as small shopkeepers or contractors, saw great practical 
value in income producing studies but laughed at the supposedly 
useless things such as the classics, literature, art, music and those 
studies that come under the head of culture. The fact, that the 
leisure time of the student through all the years was to the State 
quite as important a consideration as his working hours, seemed 
to be a matter of little consequence to them. 

One of the reasons why we believe that the profession of 
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teaching music is a thoroughly secure calling is that for the aver- 
age person there are few other things which provide so delight- 
fully and practically for the profitable employment of leisure. 
For this purpose, if for no other, educators have come to regard 
the study of music, including the practical study of musical in- 
struments, as one of the essentials of every well balanced educa- 
tional plan. The mere possession of utilitarian knowledge 
enabling one to earn a livelihood, while valuable, is in itself, 
without the addition of culture, a constant source of embarrass- 
ment and humiliation. The gates to higher social attainment 
are shut like those of a huge, modern bank vault. The real 
treasures of the finer life are behind those doors; and there is 
only one combination that will open them. The result is that 
the cultural outcasts have no recourse to entertainment, other 
than vapid card playing, cheap movies, cheap magazines and 
silly parties—all of which soon become an insufferable bore. ~ 

If it is really true that in the future we shall all have far 
more leisure hours than occupation hours, we can count upon 
it that we shall pay for our leisure hours through a vastly more 
intensified working period, implying a strain upon the human 
worker far greater than anything known in civilization in the 
past. The law of compensation sees to that. If this is the case, 
music, than which nothing mitigates more the penalties inflicted 


by the modern mechanistic age, becomes one of the greatest real . 


necessities of life. 

The Greeks assumed, as Eleanor Hamilton has so cleverly 
pointed out in “The Greek Way,” that leisure presupposes the 
acquisition of knowledge. To the healthy mind there are few 
things that can give more sincere delight than the acquisition 
of culture and knowledge. Our leisure in America may become 
a great asset or a terrible liability. 


BUSY FINGERS 
Bee fingers are the ends of busy brains. When the fingers 


and the mind are working together there is a sense of 
bodily coérdination which, when applied to one of the arts such 
as the art of music, means an occupied person. In other words, 
one is occupied mentally and physically, and while so occupied 
it is literally impossible to think of cares and worries and those 
things which destroy both the mind and the body. The ability 
to play an instrument thus becomes a remedy which wise people 
are appreciating more and more all the time. 

A gifted writer, Margaret Culkin Banning, who has con- 
tributed over fifteen noted articles to Harper’s Magazine, says, 
in a recent article published in that monthly and entitled What 
a Young Girl Should Know; “If possible, you should be able to 
play the piano, for if you are in trouble your radio will drive 
you mad, but your piano will be your comfort.” What she 
probably means is that even the most beautiful music coming in 
over the radio does not require that absorbing concentration 
which the performance of a composition demands. Music 
feeds the imagination when it is heard, and we can readily 
understand the attitude of Mrs. Banning in her reference to the 
radio, which is no reflection on the radio itself. 

Listening to beautiful music is usually one of the primary 
anodynes for worry. On the other hand, when the cares and 
annoyances of life become so intense that they are unbearable, 
any emotional stimulation, such as the passive listening to music, 
intensifies the irritation. We have known times at the opera 
and symphony concert, or at recitals, when we have had prob- 
lems which had to be solved, and -it was impossible to keep our 
minds away from those problems, no matter how beautiful or 
how fascinating the charm of the music. Things come crowd- 
ing in upon one, and the very stimulation of the music seems 
to magnify and aggravate them, except in the case of some 
miraculously masterful interpretation which is so absorbing that 
one cannot think of anything else. What is really needed then 
is occupation. When playing an instrument the mind is fre- 
quently rested far more than by sleep, or by games, or the 
theater, or by reading, or by any other occupation. The woman 
or, for that matter, the man, who possesses the ability to play 
and can turn to it for his or her refuge, has a life treasure far 
more valuable than precious jewels. 
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Personal Conferences with (laude Debussy 


A new posthumous interview, introducing hitherto unpublished 
correspondence of famous writers and musicians with the master 


narrow bridge for pedestrians, which 

crosses the Seine, opposite the In- 
stitut de France, and which is well known 
to Americans, a young man stood, watching 
the evolutions of the bateaux-mouches, 
those picturesque river boats which by now 
have fallen into unjustified decadence but 
enjoyed then, in 1884, great popularity 
among Parisians of all classes. Leaning 
on the rail, as if fascinated by the pretty 
pring light shimmering through the drifting 
waters, he appeared as one more of those 
delightful Paris badauds, eternal loafers 
who, with nothing of particular importance 
on their minds, occupy themselves day after 
day by contemplating street landscapes, and 
who derive occasional excitement from the 
futile little happenings which occur at every 
turn in the busy life of a great city. The 
air was mild and balmy. Street noises 
arrived soft and deadened at that middle 
part of the bridge; in the distance, the 
mighty towers of Notre-Dame crowned 
the misty silhouette of the city. 

No special emotion was noticeable on the 
young man’s features, very curious features 
which conveyed a suggestion of the Floren- 
tine type of the Italian Renaissance. There 
was above them dark hair, somewhat bushy 
and curly, brushed downward on a bulging 
forehead; there were mysterious eyes stand- 
ing out on the pallid complexion and a 
budding moustache and beard. It was 
Claude Achille Debussy. 


A Young Talent 


TILL, UNDER the cupola of the Insti- 
tut only a hundred yards distant, the 
members of the illustrious company were 


QC: THE OLD Pont des Arts, the 


gathered in a meeting. The immediate fate 


of several aspiring composers was being 
decided. The Prix de Rome (pree duh 
rome) contest was in process. 

Suddenly a man rushed out of the vener- 
able structure, ran across the embankment 
and along the bridge; panting for breath, 
he excitedly clapped Claude Achille’s 
shoulder : 

“Three cheers! You got the Prize!” 

The new laureate’s reaction was most 
unexpected. From his own later acknow!l- 
edgment we know that at receiving the big 
news all his joy collapsed. He, already 
the lover of freedom, of independence musi- 
cally and otherwise, began to realize the 
worries, the troubles, the complications 
which never fail to come with an official 
title. All he felt was that his cherished 
freedom would soon be lost to him. 

. Both friends went back to the Institut. 
A hard battle had taken place among the 
jury. Conservative members with old 
fashioned ideas had objected strongly to 
the unconventional tendencies of Claude 
Achille. But a great master was there, 


whose powerful prestige and authority had 


swung the balance: Charles Gounod. 
Valiantly he had fought the Philistines and 
carried the decision. 


A Master's Accolade 


YZ ISSING THE YOUNG man on both 


cheeks and with tears of emotion in 


his kind eyes, Gounod exclaimed: 


“Bravo, my dear boy. You are a genius!” 
So Debussy was officially consecrated, by 
e Academy at least; for he would have 
. wait another eighteen years to gain 
orldwide recognition—eighteen years of 
ard struggle through which, however, he 


By the Distinguished Pianist and @onductor 


MAuvRICE 


to the public taste, never lowered himself 
from a high standard of ideals, supported 
as he was by the admiration of the elect. 


Yet, even that first conquest of the Prix 
de Rome had not gone without difficulties. 
Everything seemed to conspire against the 
young musician. In order to secure re- 
nowned singers for the audition of his can- 
tata, he turned right and left, unsuccess- 
fully. Gounod himself, whose help had 
been sought, remained silent ; and one after- 
noon his door did not open. But the next 
mail brought a ray of light: 


“My dear child,” wrote the master, “If 
I had been informed of your visit, I would 
have given instructions to usher you in. 
What you wish to obtain of Madame 
Krauss* seems to me very difficult; not 
on part of her own good will, but on ac- 
count of the direction of the Opéra which 
is inflexible and, I must say, is absolutely 
obliged to be so. However, I will make 
the request; but I do not guarantee any- 
thing; or rather I guarantee—failure! How 
bad it is of the Monnaie} to refuse to let 
you have Madame Caron! I would never 


‘have expected such a thing from the direc- 


tors! Do ask Carvalho to give you some- 
one. Yours affectionately ...” 
The tone of this letter, written in French 
* Celebrated singer of the Paris Opéra. 
7 The Thédtre de la Monnaie at Brussels. 


DUMESNIL 


in the familiar second person, shows the 
great interest already demonstrated to his 
young colleague by the author of ‘‘Faust.” 
As he had predicted, the Opéra remained 
inflexible regarding Madame Krauss; but 
another pressing request finally caused the 
Monnaie to yield, and it was the equally 
glorious Rose Caron who sang the part of 
Lia and carried “L’Enfant Prodigue (The 
Prodigal Son)” to victory. 


The Caged Eagle 
ie THE LAST DAYS of January 1885 
Debussy left for Rome. According to 
the regulations of the contest, he was to 
remain three years at the Villa Medici, the 
artistic superfinishing abode established by 
the French government. There he found 
other laureates of music, painting, sculpture 
and architecture. His stay, however, was 
not a pleasant one; and, with the exception 
of Paul Vidal and Gabriel Pierné, he made 
very few friends but remained absorbed in 

his own work and meditations. 

At the beginning of 1887 Claude Achille, 
unable longer to curb his nature under the 
strict discipline of the Villa, gave up the 
privilege of remaining another- year and 
returned to Paris, where he composed an 
array of delightful works, rich in golden 
harmonies, generally known in the ensemble 
of his production as the “premi¢re maniére,” 
the early period. 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


The World, the Poet 
XACTLY TEN YEARS after win- 


ing the Prix de Rome, Debussy 
manifested himself again, and more con- 
spicuously, to the admiration of musicians: 
when probably the most celebrated of mod- 
ern symphonic works, the Prelude, “After- 
noon #f a Faun,’ came to light. In the 
midst of a troubled atmosphere, at a time 
when the almighty Richard Wagner reigned 
supreme, when the younger generation of 
French composers strove after chromati- 
cism and powerful display, this luminous 
prelude came as a radiant masterpiece of 
simple, fluid, melodic charm. Of course 
it did not impose itself at once upon the 
public at large. But soon international 
conductors were conquered by this illustra- 
tion of Mallarmé’s poem, by this haunting 
evocation of “the various sceneries through 
which the desires and dreams of the Faun 
evolve, in the heat of a summer afternoon.” 
How supremely interesting, in this in- 
stance, is the impression of the poet him- 
self around whose text the musician wove 
his magic setting: “I just came out of the 
concert, deeply moved: the Marvel! Your 
illustration of the ‘Afternoon of a Faun,’ 
which presents a dissohance with my text 
only by going much farther, really, into 
nostalgy and into light, with finesse, with 
sensuality, with richness. I press your 
hands admiringly, Debussy. Yours 
Stéphane Mallarmé.” 
This letter, now a precious document, 
was written on the evening of December 


22nd, 1894. 


Penury and Masterpiece 
ATERIAL CONDITIONS, for De- 


bussy, had not, however, improved, 
and more than ever he worked under a 
handicap created by the lack of independent 
means. To make his living, he accompanied 
a singing teacher’s class and arranged 
music or corrected proofs for a publishing 
company. The composition of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” was already well under way. 
During the summer of 1892 he had bought 
the newly appeared book of Maurice Mae- 
terlinck. Having read it with enthusiasm, 
the idea of setting to music this mysterious 
tragedy came to his mind. Debussy’s 
literary confidant, Pierre Louys, who rather 
disapproved of the project, consented never- 
theless to accompany him to Ghent, where 
Maeterlinck lived at that time. The poet 
granted his authorization. Later on, in 
October 1895, when the score was nearing 
completion, he reiterated his consent as 
follows: 

“My dear Debussy, 

“Regarding Pelléas, it goes without say- 
ing that it belongs to you entirely, and that 
you may have it performed when and how 
it will be agreeable to you. I will confess 
only that personally I would feel extremely 
reluctant to renew connections with the 
directors mentioned. They have not treated 
me any too nicely and if given in their 
theater I would prefer to keep away com- 
pletely . . . provided, of course, this would 
not be harmful to you, for I put you far 
above all those petty little things. Unfor- 
tunately, I have been unable to come to 
Paris in August, for very humble reasons; 
and at the present writing the same reasons 
persist, but I hope they will soon fade 
away. I would be so happy to see you, to 
shake your hand and to talk of our 
Pelléas !” 
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As can be seen, the author of the “Life 
of the Bees” was himself a struggling 
young writer whose financial means were 
more or less at par with Debussy’s and 
whose “artistic temper” was already causing 
trouble in his relations with theatrical pro- 
ducers. May I say, in passing, that, through 
constant work and creative genius, Maeter- 
linck built up a large fortune later on, so 
much so that in recent years he was able 
to purchase a two million franc estate on 
the Riviera; a dream, however, which 
ended sadly through conversion of the 
funds entrusted to a crooked lawyer! 


The Composer's Bugbear 


T IS 1896, and the entire score of 

“Pelléas et Mélisande” is finished. The 
composer looks for a director willing to 
invest in it. His efforts are in vain. In 
the end Debussy turns to Eugéne Ysaye. 
The famous Belgian violinist and conductor 
once more tries to arrange a presemtation 
at the Ghent Opéra. He even tries to put 
it on himself. Having failed, he proposes 
a concert performance, to which Debussy’s 
reaction is very mild. 

Finally Ysaye writes a colorful letter, 
full of interesting information: 

“My dear old Brother, I am not entirely 
of your opinion. Your reasoning leaves no 
part to the practical side. No doubt I 
would much prefer telling you ‘we put on 
your work in a theater’! But I realize 
how impossible this is when people are 
without the first indispensable tool, not to 
speak of the others. It seems probable that 
sooner or later, some theater will open its 
doors to your work. But it is to be feared 
that this may come only after your style 
has transformed itself. Youthful produc- 
tions must be presented in the age, the time, 
the atmosphere in which they are born. If 
one does not see the possibility of realizing 
this dream to its full extent, it is perhaps 
a mistake to turn down a partial perform- 
ance. Successful or not, it brings a work 
out of the darkness where it lies whining, 
aging, shrivelling up, waiting until it loses 
its teeth to appear more beautiful. Badly 
presented, fragments of a work can harm 
the life of the work itself. But performed 
with care, by a youthful, vibrant orchestra, 
which plays con amore, and with intelligent, 
well-trained singers, I confess that even 
without the make-up of the stage, these 
fragments can draw keener attention from 
those who hold in their hands the means of 
producing the work in its entirety and in its 
frame. May I point out to you, that the 
theater of Wagner started in the concert 
hall. As regrettable as it may be that these 
conditions have not changed, especially in 
France, who could contend seriously that 
it ever hurt the prestige of Wagner? We 
could almost say, that no one would have 
wanted to mount his works on the stage if 
the fragments, repeated over and over in 
concert form, had not aroused attention. 
Concerning Pelléas, I'll add this: whether 
it turns out to be a fiasco or a triumph, it 
will not matter in the least. The important 
thing is to stir public attention by the fact 
that a young institutiont known as daring 
and forward, dedicating itself to discoveries, 
whose programs demonstrate a spirit of 
curiosity, has seen in your work something 
that attracts us—us—and which we want 
to disclose to all. Write to me. I kiss 
you, 


Eugéne (Ysaye).” 


To this earnest, ardent request, Debussy 
t The “Association des Concerts-Ysave” in 
Brussels. 


tinguished minds of Europe. 


did not respond. His mind was set on a 
theatrical performance, and he preferred to 
wait. It was not until the spring of 1902, 
through the patient efforts of the first con- 
ductor of the Opéra-Comique, André Mes- 
sager, that “Pelléas et Mélisande” ulti- 
mately saw the glare of the footlights, 
after much trouble of all kinds, even so 
far as a total break between the composer 
and the author. 


A Promising Dawn 


N THE MEANTIME Debussy, undis- 

turbed, proceeds with his modest tasks, 
writing at the same time a number of beau- 
tiful songs and piano pieces. He perfects 
his self-made literary education in the 
studio of Pierre Louys, where he calls 
regularly at least for a time and meets 
Henri de Régnier, Maurice Vaucaire, 
André Gide, Whistler and others. In 
1897, he pays to his host the delicate tribute 
of setting to music, exquisitely, three of the 
“Chansons de Bilitis.’ To the fact that 
their appeal was universal, an amusing 
letter written in January 1898 by Henri de 
Régnier testifies eloquently; we also learn 
that the musician’s visits to his friends have 
become scarce, and that he confines him- 
self already in the retirement which caused 
him to be called later on the “grand soli- 
taire’: 

“T never see you any more, my dear 
Debussy,’ wrote de Régnier, “but I pre- 
serve a vivid recollection of the afternoons 
of the Rue Grétry when we met at the 
studio of our dear Pierre Louys. Shall I 
tell you that the Chanson de Bilitis pub- 
lished in the magazine ‘L’Image’ has en- 
chanted me and that I, whose memorizing 
abilities never reached farther than the 
Clair de la lune and the Marseillaise, can 
hum it pretty well, a little out of pitch 
perhaps, but with passionate admiration.” 


Production Perplexities 


ITH THE BEGINNING of this 

century the prospects for the the-- 
atrical production of “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
become concrete. One afternoon, Messager 
brings his director of the Opéra-Comique, 
Albert Carré, to Debussy’s apartment at 58 
Rue Cardinet, where a decisive audition 
takes place. 

Nearly every day now, as I leave my 
house located within a mere two blocks, at 
No. 86 of the same street, my eyes turn to 
the sixth floor balcony windows of the nar- 
row building. It was there that the glory 
of our greatest modern musician took its 
flight. 

Following the audition Hartmann, the 
publisher, sends the .score right to print. 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck studies the 
part of Meélisande. Soon, she expresses 
her enthusiasm to the composer: 

“You cannot imagine to what point I am 
passionately in love with your work. It 
realizes all that I have dreamed! The 
result of my lone practice will of course 
be most imperfect, and I feel that only 
with you and under your direction I will 
be able to work efficiently, for in this musi- 
cal form that you are creating, everything 
is so admirably ‘measured’! Still, after 
your own will has been heeded, I do not 
think that the part of the interpreter re- 
mains so small. You certainly trace for 
him a circle of marvelous precision; but 
your work is so human that there seem to 
be more interesting elements, more color 
and more life in the reduced space which 
you reserve for the interpreter than in the 
large ground where other musical forms 
allow him to evolve.” 


This excellent outlook upon the discreet, 
tactful way in which the interpretation of 
Debussy must be approached, should prove 
of great interest. So many pianists, so 
many singers are inclined to over-dramatize, 
in a manner nothing less than destructive 
to the refined lyric charm contained in the 
music of the French master! 

And confirming pleasantly the well 
known lack of musical perception, some- 
times erroneously called, I believe, the 
“dislike for music” of her celebrated hus- 
band, Madame Maeterlinck goes on: 

“T have sung several phrases of Mélh- 
sande for Maurice, and he understood per- 
fectly! He found the words ‘prettier that 
way.’ It is the triumph of your logic!” 

However, through circumstances con- 
nected with the by-ways and intrigues of 
theatrical administration, the part of 
Mélisande was suddenly withdrawn from 
Georgette Leblanc and given to Mary 
Garden. The news made Maeterlinck so 
furious that he grasped his strong walking 
cane and jumped out of the window of his 
groundfloor apartment at 65 Rue Ray- 
nouard, yelling at the top of his voice that 
he was “going to give Debussy a thrashing 
to be remembered for a lifetime!” But in 
the salon of the Rue Cardinet, he found his 
collaborator as placid and quiet as ever, 
puzzled only by the terrific excitement of 
the visitor over a fact in which he shared 
no responsibility whatsoever! Thus origi- 
nated the great conflict which aroused so 
much comment and caused the author, on 
the eve of the first performance in 1902, to 
protest once more vehemently against the 
adaptation of his work, a protest which 
naturally could only remain in form, since 
the musician had in his hands the full 
authorization reproduced above. 


Passing Clouds 


ND “Pelléas et Mélisande” went on, the 
decisive turn in Debussy’s career. The 
impassioned discussions that it elicited at 
first, the ardent support of staunch ad- 
mirers, the final popular recognition, all 
belong to musical history. But how the 
composer must have appreciated these beau- 
tiful lines sent in July of the following year 
by André Gide: 

“Your ‘Pelléas’ is admirable. I already 
told you so, but I must also write it to 
you. More and more it seems to me that 
you possess not only the qualities of power, 
passion and grace which are primarily 
seductive, but also those of measure, 
of composure, of decency which your 
originality—so strong—can prevent from 
discovering at first. Ah! how 
much good you are doing us by demon- 
strating before our-eyes that art is not 
dead; that in our time and in our country 
something admirable can be born. We had 
come so near doubting it. One feels for 
you a deep gratitude. Did anyone tell you 
about an association of twelve enthusiastic 
youngsters? They save in order to go and 
hear you, they want your success, they clap 
hands wildly. ... None of them has missed 
any of your performances! .. .” 

The writer’can well testify to the authen- 
ticity of the last reference, since he was a 
member of the co-called “association” and 
saved carefully penny after penny in order 
to afford tickets way up in the “paradise.” 
But our number was far in excess of one 
dozen; it was a long cue of young fans 
that waited on the sidewalk of the Rue 
Favart, on “Pelléas et Mélisande” nights! 

Before closing, reference must be made 
to two interesting letters from Georges 
Hartmann, the early publisher of Debussy, 


BRILLIANT ARTICLES FROM EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES 


THE Etupe, during the last quarter of a century, has published a large number of articles from many of the most dis- 
The next article from the pen of M. Maurice Dumesnil will be an interview with the eminent 
composer-organist, Charles Marie Widor, one of the marvelous men of musical history and possibly the greatest composer of 
organ music since Bach. Wéidor now is ninety-two years of age yet still possesses a phenomenal musical mentality. 


THE ETUDE 


who left so many memories by the disin- 
terested, sympathetic way in which he 
helped many a young, earnest, struggling — 
composer. These letters, like the others, 
are connected with capital phases of De- 
bussy’s career and published for the first 
time.. The character of a great musician 
is often revealed as much by what others 
write to him, as by his own correspondence. 

“My dear friend,” wrote Hartmann in 
1899, “How many long months you have 
left me without news! What became of 
you? When I left, you were to remit the 
orchestral scores of the ‘Nocturnes’ to the 
engraver; and the engraver received noth- 
ing. We find ourselves, at the end of Sep- 
tember, at the same point as a year ago, 
with the repeated prospect of a void winter, 
since the material job ofscopying and en- 
graving (admitting that I should have your 
manuscript this very day) will render the 
execution of those pieces problematical 
again this season. You are a terrible man! 
Affectionately .. .” 

The second one, dated 1900, 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” : 

“Yesterday I saw Messager. Carré is 
still in a good disposition for next season. 
From every angle, it is important not to 
place ourselves in wrong; therefore I urge 
you to give me without fail, before April. 
30th, Jatest delay, the completed reduction 
of ‘Pelléas.”. May and June will not be 
too much for the engraving, July for cor- 
recting, and August for printing; and we 
must be ready so that the scores can be 
distributed to the artists on September 
firsts 


refers to 


The Gods Grind Slowly 


HROUGH THE correspondence of 
Debussy with the publisher Durand, 
we know how much patience the latter had 
to exercise until manuscripts or corrected 
proof sheets were returned. This has been 
ascribed sometimes to a certain lazy dispo- 
sition on the part of the musician, who had 
finally reached the pinnacle of success and 
consequently had seen the end of his finan- 
cial worries; also to the pressing eagerness 
of the publisher for more and more “copy,” 
since the “Debussy material” had become 
the best seller on the market! In my 
opinion both views are wrong; for Hart- 
mann’s letters show us that, during hard 
times as well, Debussy paid no attention’ 
to requests or demands. Time or set dates 
did not count. Hurry was unknown to him, 
and he polished and re-polished his text’ 
until, in his own eyes and only then, it was 
ready to be handed over to the public. 
The supreme perfection of Debussy’s 
writing is often a matter for pondering and 
comment. Its secret lies in the magnitude 
of the master’s artistic conscience, and in 
a supergift for self-criticism, which enabled 
him to pursue his way serenely until the 
goal he had set for himself was reached. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS =ON 
MR. DUMESNIL’S ARTICLE 

1. With what work did Debussy win the 
Prix de Rome? 

2. Who was his powerful friend in the 
competition? : 

3. In what way has Gounod’s confidence 
been justified? 

4. What work first carried his name to all 
musical lands? j 

5. Outline the early career of “Pelléas et 
Meélisande.” 


(Error, in column four, page 514, of 
Tue Erunpe for September, “Buffon con- — 
tinues” should have read “Ravel con- 
tinues.”) : “at 
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“ HERE IS no short cut to perfec- 
tion.” This old adage, so often 
quoted and so resignedly accepted 
by musicians of the past, is being challenged 
by the doubting young modern. That atti- 
tude of mind belonged to a more leisurely 
generation. Today the grade school and 
the high school pupil, with his crowded 
schedule, must find a short cut, or at least 
a shorter cut, if he is to include the study 
of music in his curriculum. 

In a recent conversation with a high 
school girl, the writer, who is also a piano 
teacher, suggested that this pupil might 
not lose anything if she denied herself to 
her schoolmates in some of their activities, 
thus finding more time for practice. 

The pupil replied, “Oh, no! I must be 
on deck always to look after my interests.” 

This attitude on the part of the pupil is 
quite typical. Perhaps she is right; for is 
she not trying to keep step with the great 
social and educational movement? She be- 
longs to it and she must try to fit in; and 
it is most important that she “be on deck 
‘to look after her interests.” After all her 
music lessons are only a part of her educa- 
tion. If she might be persuaded to give up 
her citizenship in her little world, could 
the music teacher give her enough to fill 
that void? No, if the music lessons are to 
take, they must be made to fit into the sys- 
‘tem. They must become one of the inter- 
ests to which the pupil will be happy to 
give a proper place. The pupil must be 
helped to get better results and in a shorter 
time. But how? 


Fit the Boot to the Foot 


’ E SHALL ACCOMPLISH more 
by giving less time to formal technic 
and studies; less time but more concen- 
‘trated effort; fewer studies but those few 
better chosen and worked up to concert 
pitch. Technic must be taught, but this 
teacher, at least, refuses to teach scales and 
studies at the private lesson. The pupil 
does not practice them, the teacher does all 
of the work and nothing is gained. The 
study of technic must be treated as a proj- 
* ect and worked out by the group, with a 
definite plan and a real goal. 

' Recently we indulged in our first experi- 
ment with a technical study. For this proj- 
ect, or master lesson, as we called it, we 
_ chose the popular Czerny Study, Op. 740, 
book one, number one. It was a noble ex- 
_ periment, inspiring, and rich in results. The 
- group of eight girls who participated gained 
“more technic in six weeks than they had 
yreviously accomplished in a year—spend- 
‘ing ten minutes at the lesson, and supposed- 


a 
+ 


ly but not actually practicing their technic 


a little every day. 

This Czerny study was of particular in- 
terest to us, because some of the group had 
heard it performed during a contest held in 
a near by city, where it was included as 
one of the required numbers. The techni- 
cal problems found here are very definite 
and at the same time it is delightful in its 
rather tuneful simplicity. 

The girls in this group ranged in ages 
from eleven to nineteen. There were one 
grade school pupil, three high school pupils, 
and four high school graduates. They de- 
voted six weeks of quite concentrated affort 
to this study. Since it was their first ex- 
periment, they required some assistance at 
the private lesson; but in the group they 
listened to each other and learned to hear 
themselves better. They discussed details 
and made wonderful discoveries. They 
grew to be fine friends. Where one, work- 
ing alone, might have gone astray or grown 
weary of the long road, the combined ex- 
perience of the group convinced and en- 
couraged all. The final hearing was con- 
ducted like a contest, with the members of 
the group acting as judges. Each pupil 
graded the other performers against her 
own ideal of the perfect performance. There 
was no confusion in their minds as they 
voted. There was no prejudice. They were 
unanimous in choosing the winner and the 


‘grades given her varied from ninety-four 


and one-half to ninety-seven per cent. 
Here is a copy of the form marked by 
one of the judges. 
The teacher gave a choice of three prizes 


must be built up, the fingers must learn to 
act quickly, waste motion must be elimi- 
nated, and the wrist and arm must become 


flexible. Notice the indicated tempo is a 
half note at ninety-two beats per minute. 
Just try it that fast, but do not be dis- 
couraged because you can not play it that 
way at once. Follow the suggestions given 
for practice, just as these eight girls did, 
however, and you will play it up to tempo 
and play it with perfect ease. 


Guide Posts to Success 


HE STUDY must be _ thoroughly 

memorized. Contrary to the usual 
procedure, it should be practiced hands to- 
gether in the beginning, reserving the prac- 
tice of each hand alone, for the difficulties 
which will appear as the tempo increases. 
You see we are really trying to save the 
pupil’s practice time by making every short 
cut possible. And, my dear reader, you 
must practice it with the metronome. If 
you admit that you dislike such practice, it 
probably proves that you are the very pupil 
who needs it most. The writer has in- 
variably found such pupils unrhythmical, 
inflexible and lacking in concentration. 

If you will suspend judgment for the 
time being and will follow the directions 
given here for the metronome practice, you 
will be fully convinced and will acquire the 
metronome habit which is a very intelligent 
one. You must learn to play exactly with 
the metronome. Give attention to every 
detail of hand position, finger action, wrist 
and arm movement and to the transposition 


Technic | 
Pupil’s Name | Position] Free- | Accu- Expres- 
and Number Action | dom racy |Tempo| Tone |Rhythm| sion | Total 
25 20 15 10 10 10 10 100% 
Elinor 1 19 18 13 eee 8 10 10 9 87 
Tressa 2 22 19%4| 12 9 9% 10 9 91 
Justine 3 2214 20 15 9% 10 10 9% | 96% 
Georgia 4 22 17 124| 9 9%4| 10 9 89 
Leabtde es) 21y% 19%| 14 | 9% | 10 10 914 | 94 


for the best performance. One was a con- 
tribution toward a master lesson with an 
artist teacher in the city; another, a ticket 
to a concert; and another, a subscription to 
Tue Erupe Music MaGAzIne for one year. 
The winner chose the subscription to THE 
ETUupeE. 

The skill necessary to play this compo- 
sition at a high degree of perfection will 
not come by mere repetition. The hand 


mentioned later in this article, before in- 
creasing the tempo. Then, and not until 
then, increase the tempo again just one 
notch and repeat as before, and so on. Most 
pupils start well enough but in the third 
or tenth or fortieth measure, through in- 
attention, the knuckles fall down, the 
fingers drag on the keys and the wrist be- 
comes stiff. Such practice never will do. 
It would be better not to undertake it at all. 


Even with the most faithful practice it 
will be found that progress is rapid up to 
a certain point, and that then it will “bog 
down.” Every direction may have been 
followed, the tempo may have been in- 
creased, one degree at a time. But do not 
be discouraged. Set the metronome a six- 
teenth note at 100 and begin again, this 
time using the finger, staccato touch. Then 
arrange to meet with! the rest of the group, 
talk it over, listen to the others. Make a 
fresh start. When you can play it at 184, 
with one sixteenth note for each beat, begin 
again at 92 with two sixteenth notes to a 
beat and increase to 184, then begin at 92, 
four sixteenth notes for each beat; and, 
perhaps if you have been faithful, you may 
reach 132 or 144 without much trouble; 
but after that you will need to begin the 
section practice on certain parts, hands 
separately and with the finger staccato. At 
this point there should be practice at sev- 
eral tempos, first a very slow tempo, say 
one sixteenth note at 100, then a medium 
tempo, say four sixteenth notes at 92, then 
at the fastest tempo at which the study can 
be played clearly. Learn to change tempo 
without being in the least disturbed. In- 
crease your endurance by practicing just 
beyond the point where you feel slight 
fatigue. Remember just beyond, do not 
overdo it. 


Mode of Attack 


HE CHORDS should be played mar- 

cato (a very poor word, by the way, 
but familiar), that is, dip the wrist as you 
take the key and raise the wrist with a 
forward swing of the arm as you release 
the key, allowing the hand to hang from 
the wrist with the finger tips almost, but 
not quite, brushing the keys. Play the 
chords clearly, lightly, and with beautiful 
tone. Lift the hands promptly at the rests. 
Do not allow them just to stay in the air, 


- but prepare the fingers to play their next 


notes. The rest is important as a matter 
of phrasing and also gives one a fine chance 
to relax and so to get ready for the next 
long pull. Make the most of this oppor- 
tunity. — : 
The Hand Position should be well arched 
with the knuckles high and the fingers and 
thumb curved. The wrist should be just 
a little lower than the knuckles—not more 
than one half inch lower—and the fingers 
should not cling at the very edge of the 
white keys but should be well forward on 
the line just in front of the black keys. 
This position helps to keep the knuckles 
high and makes it quite impossible not to 
curve the fingers. Be sure that the fingers 
keep their curved position, when they are 
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raised as well as when they actually play. 
Watch the thumb and the fifth fingers, they 
are most difficult to control. See that they 
are curved and quiet when in rest position. © 
The fifth finger will fall back to the key 
and the thumb will hide under the hand, if 
attention is relaxed. Do not try to go on 
with the work of finger action and do not 
expect to gain freedom in the wrist and 
arm until your hand position is right. The 
most important thing is to get the knuckles 
up, and the best possible exercise for this 
is to play the study in the key of C-sharp 
(D-flat). This appears to be an exercise 
in transposition but it is here intended as 
an exercise to raise the knuckles. Keep 
to the fingering given. The unusual finger 
crossings which result will add greatly to 
your skill. When the knuckles will stay 
up, then you are ready to take the next 
step, which is finger action. 


Make Haste Slowly 


INGER ACTION. Set the metronome 

4 at 100 and play one sixteenth note to 
each beat. Play from memory, so that you 
can watch the fingers. Do you know that 
the rapidity and clearness of your playing 
depends more on the up action than on the 
down action of the finger? So work for a 
quick precise up stroke of each finger. The 
movement must not jerk or hesitate, for 
that is waste motion. It makes speed im- 
possible here, just as it would in any fine 
piece of machinery. Here again the thumb 
and fifth fingers are the worst offenders. 
Originate an exercise of your own if the 
fingers need additional practice, and give 
them a good, stiff drill. Do not allow the 
wrist to bounce. It will not, if your fingers 
do their part. Place a half dollar on the 
wrist, now play, and notice what new free- 
dom is experienced. You will play with 
a much lighter tone, not because your wrist 
has changed, but because your fingers are 
forced to act without the impulse from the 
arm. Too many pupils hope to gain technic 
by heavy accented practice. This is a mis- 
take. Technic is gained by increasing the 
speed of finger action and by eliminating 
tension and unnecessary motion. Indeed, 
ae slow practice should be all done rather 
softly but distinctly. Allow the increase 
in tone to be the result of improved skill 
in the fingers. At this point the pupil 
should repeat the study, again transposing 
to the key of C-sharp. Lift the fingers 


high, give those lazy fingers and that 
clumsy thumb a good stretching. 
Enter the Physical 

REEDOM OF WRIST, arm and 


shoulder must be considered along with 
hand position and finger action. After all 
it is not force but thought which must sup- 
port the knuckles in their arched position. 
The hand need not resemble a claw. You 
must be able to decide when it is right by 
the feel and the looks. 

The wrist must be flexible but not too 
light. Allow it to carry and resist some 
of the arm weight. The teacher or a fel- 
low pupil may test it this way; let the wrist 
be grasped lightly with the.thumb on the 
top and one or two fingers on the under 
side; then, as the wrist is being tested, keep 
your mind on finger action and hand posi- 
tion. Ignore the person who is testing your 
wrist. If it is free, it will offer just, the 
slightest resistance as the other person 
moves it lightly and slowly up and down. 
Now prove that your wrist is right by 
keeping it low while you play a group of 
four sixteenth notes, then level for the next 
group of sixteenth notes, and so on, chang- 
ing wrist from low to level. Say “low, 
level, low level,” with the rhythm as you 
play. 

Here you probably will say, “Oh, but I 
can’t move the wrist and still keep a good 
hand position; and my fingers—they just re- 
fuse to stay up when they should.” To be 
sure that is true. The great problem is to 
be free and firm, both at the same time. We 
wish it were easily explained; but it is 


just “one of those things.’ It is magic. 
You have to be firm, then free, then both 
together, now hand position, now quick 
fingers, now wrists at low level, and then 
all together. You have the idea, then you 
lose it; but persist, and you will be re- 
warded by acquiring a new wonderful free- 
dom. 

The arm likewise must get a good work 
out. Allow a second person to grasp it 
ever so lightly near the elbow and to swing 
it out from the body and then let it go. 
It should swing back with a slight rebound. 
You must not allow it to disturb your play- 
ing; and, as soon as you have secured the 
feel of it, rotate your own arm as you play, 
out, over, and down, with the elbow describ- 
ing a very small circle. 


The Goal in Sight 


HE SHOULDER may or may not 

need attention. If, in your anxiety, 
you raise your shoulders, hold them rigid, 
or hunch over, then your shoulders are in- 
deed stiff. Again you can tell by the looks 
and the feel. Try to keep your chest up 
and your shoulders down. The weight of 
the arm hanging freely should pull them 
down. Notice that, as you play this study 
in the key of C-sharp, the position over 
the black keys makes a forward pull on™ 
the arm, which does worlds to free the 
elbow and the shoulder. 

Perhaps you will need to take extra time 
to assimilate these principles. Increase the 
tempo as far as you can without taking up 
additional ways of practice. 


By Bits, Again 
OW RETURN to section practice on 
the difficult parts. Perhaps you can 
not play both hands exactly together in the 


measures beginning at 33 and 77. If so, 
practice the left hand alone, accenting the 
first sixteenth note of each group; then 
play both hands, but first play the left hand 
louder, then the right. In the measures 
beginning at 57, you may relieve the 
cramped position of the left hand by lean- 
ing toward the treble. Make a slight cres- 
cendo in the ascending runs, being sure 
that the left hand plays as loudly as the 
right. Still other modes of section practice, 
adapted to your particular needs, will prob- 
ably suggest themselves. 


The Finish 


Y THIS TIME you have probably 

worked on the study about four weeks 
and you can play it at the tempo given— 
almost, but not quite. If your fingers would 
move just a bit faster, or if you had just 
a little more freedom or more endurance, 
you would have reached your goal. So 
near, and yet so far. 

More practice of the finger staccato is 
just what you now need. Proceed this way. 
Set the metronome at 100, play one six- 
teenth note to a beat. Keep the wrist level 
with the knuckles; and play the key with 
a very quick backward movement of the 
finger. Use enough energy to snap the tip 
of the finger back against the palm of the 
hand. It must be done very lightly, with 
finger action only. If the wrist or the arm 
is allowed to bound or jerk, it is because 
too much energy is used. Be satisfied with 
less tone; but it must be a crisp tone. You 
will have to be thorough, and you will have 
to persist. No half way measures! Meet 
again with your group, compare notes, 
make a fresh start, and you will finish in 
a blaze of glory. 


“There is almost no heresy in the hymn book. 
It is the theology of the heart that unites men. 


have a universal ritual. 


In hymns and psalms we 


The art of singing together is one that is forever winding invisible threads 
about persons. —HrENry Warp BEECHER. 


A COMPOSER’S CORRESPONDENCE 
_ Flere is one of the greatest of all collections of Musical Letters. The collector 
is none other than Dr. Wilhelm Kiengl, the composer of “Der Evangelimann.” 
. The collection includes personal letters he has received from Wagner, Humper- 
dinck, Liszt, Puccini and many other notable musicians. 


THE ETUDE 
Which Scale First? 


By GRACE WHITE 


Tue child of to-day may drop the piano 
any time for dramatics, motorboat racing, 
movies, or dancing. Boredom is fatal. Yet 
scales must be taught, and taught as 
swiftly, seductively, smilingly, and scintil- 
atingly as a combination of two-gun Char- 
lie, Mae West and Commander Byrd can 
make them. 4 

There are so many reasons for teaching 
the D-flat scale first that we wonder that 
pianists of the past, who began with the 
scale of C, ever survived at all. But they 
did, and great was the patience thereof. 
However, patience is not an outstanding 
quality of the present generation, and any- 
thing that is to be taught has to be brought 
home with the speed of the race track. 
Therefore the D-flat scale recommends it- 
self as the first scale to be learned. 

If the pupil will hold his thumb on F he 
has but to put two fingers on D-flat and 
E-flat, then swing over to the three black 
keys, making a fascinating little exercise 
of the movement. Then repeat the same 
idea, holding the thumb on C and swing 
the hand first over the three black keys 
and then over the two. All he needs to do 
to play the scale is to hold his hand in this. 
position and play one note at a time. 

His first efforts should be led to pro- 
duce tones of even length and quality and 
cover as much of the keyboard as possible 
—four or five octaves with each hand alone. 
The quaint notion of limiting beginners to 
the middle of the piano should be thorough- 
ly exploded. It is not so long ago that big 
sister was allowed the “stratosphere” and 
“bathysphere” of the keyboard while little 
brother had to poke away in the safe mid- 
dle ground where there was no excitement. 
No wonder he was bored! 

Since it is still a popular belief that “any- 
body can play the scale of C” it does not 
appeal to the beginner’s ego to try—espe- 
cially when he finds it is really difficult 
to do it well. If any scale at all can be 
said to have “allure” it is the D-flat. And 
is it not “swell” to be able to say, non- 
chalantly of course, “I am having five 
flats now”? 


Dressing Up Ghe Arpeggios 
By Martz STONE 


Piano pupils often tire of practicing the 
different chord forms of the arpeggios, but 
if the teacher will show them how the root 
position and the inversions may be played 
as one continous passage, by shifting the 
fingers (in the places marked by dashes), 
then the practice becomes real fun. In 
descending, the same plan holds, only 
reversed. 

The right hand fingering is drawn above 
the notes, the left hand, below: j 


4 2 yop eae a222 


4 5 4 
2) 1) acs —— Wee Pee eit, es 
pete ease ieeee ss === =| 
m 41g A—5 5 2 A) Se eee 
The left hand should be played an octave 
lower than the right hand. 
This practice develops accuracy, nimble- 


ness and the ability to arrange the fingers 
on the keys quickly. 


The tension on the strings of an” 
upright piano amounts to about 
twenty tons, the weight of an ordi- 
nary street car. 
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If You Were Ply Pupil 


By GRETE STUECKGOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA SOLOIST, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


As Gold to Rose Heylbut 


(Secured expressly for THE Erup—E Music Macazine) 


HE AVERAGE young singing .stu- 
dent often feels that the dearest 
dream of his life would be realized 
if only he could study with some experi- 
enced professional who could tell him ex- 
actly where his difficulties lie and could 
help to start him on a career of his own. 
Conversely, the professional singer often 
longs for a chance to talk to singing stu- 
dents and to give voice to theories that 
have been developed as the result of years 
of hard work. Since a very crowded 
schedule leaves no time for individual pupils 
or private chats, I should like to reach the 
maximum of singing students, in a per- 
sonal way, through the columns of THE 
ETUDE. 

While early work in the study of singing 
is never lost, no vocalist is really ready to 
develop theories of methods and. production 
until after he has learned the feeling of 
good singing. For that reason a capable 
singing teacher is indispensable. The com- 
bined efforts of teacher and pupil unite to 
produce sure results. The pupil sings out 
the tones, watching carefully for the way 
they feel; while the teacher listens critical- 
ly to the way they sound. When the teacher 
says, “That was a good tone!” and the 
pupil notes the way his vocal organs felt 
at that moment, the first step has been 
taken in sound voice work. 


Not So Mysterious 


OICE PRODUCTION is not a mys- 

terious, difficult business. It only seems 
difficult when one allows one’s self to be- 
come confused by too much talk and too 
much theorizing. Leave the talk and the 
theories until you can back them up by 
solid experience. Confine your precious 
study years to listening for tones and feel- 
ing their sensation within your own vocal 
organism. No two people describe their 
vocal sensations in exactly the same way; 
and there are no visible means of checking 
up on anybody’s explanations. The only 
guide is the way one’s tones sound and 
feel, to himself. 

Tones should sound full, free, vibrant 
and clear. They should feel vibrant, ring- 
ing, elastic and easy. Those are the goals 
to be kept always in view. My own theory 
of voice placement is that thé tone should 
be arched into the head. It should ring 
and swing easily, directly behind the soft 
palate. It should never be pushed into the 
nose. It should never be allowed to settle 
into the throat. Both these practices are 
dangerous to the vocal apparatus; and they 
produce strained, forced, ugly tones. The 
point upon which to concentrate is the 
cavity that reaches from the rear of the 
bridge of the nose to behind the soft palate. 
This is the keystone in the necessary arch 
of voice placement. When the tone is cor- 
rectly concentrated there, the singer should 
be conscious of an inrush of air, at that 
point, comparable to the inrush of perfume 
when a rose is smelled. When the air has 


_ rushed in there, it should swing into full, 


ringing tone. 

The singer who masters this focal point 
of control will, I believe, find most of his 
difficulties overcome. Even breath mas- 
tery takes a second place, when compared 
to this development of head-arched reso- 
nance, which we call voice placing. Per- 
sonally, I never have practiced any special 
breathing exercises. I never have needed 
them. Once the tone comes from the cor- 
rect spot, there will be need of no more 
breath to project it than in talking. A 
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correctly placed tone needs for its projec- 
tion only that small amount of breath which 
is required to vibrate sound from the vocal 
cords. An incorrectly placed tone cannot 
be roundly or ringingly projected, no mat- 
ter how much breath is used to push it 
out. 


The Fundamentals 
ELIEVING, as I do, that correctly 
placed tone is the key to all good 

singing, I do not hesitate to say that sing- 
ing is a simple and.natural matter to grasp. 


Ah, yes, its mastery takes years of intensive, 


and sacrificial work. But nobody begins 
as an artist. One begins by learning to pro- 
duce tones. 

If I were a teacher, I should concentrate 
my attention on three fundamental: points. 

First, I would listen for the individual 
timbre, the personal quality of my pupil’s 
voice. Upon this inborn, unchangeable qual- 
ity alone, I should base my predictions of 
this pupil’s career. Too much stress is 
frequently laid on range.and power. The 
important thing is quality. And, once hav- 
ing satisfied myself as to this quality, I 
should be extremely careful never to in- 
terfere with it. Of course, one cannot 
change natural quality—except to harm a 
voice by unnatural strain. And, in the 
second place, this inborn quality of the 
voice is its greatest charm. When all has 
been said, the great singers win acclaim 
because of this indescribable voice person- 


ality which we call quality. True, we ad- 
mired Caruso and Tetrazzini for their 
artistry, their mastery, their fleetness of 
trill and scale; but, behind all of that, there 
lay a natural and individual quality of voice 
which-no equal amount of artistry or tech- 
nic could duplicate for anybody else. Every 
worth while singing voice has some in- 
dividual charm of its own; and the sing- 
ing teacher should exercise the greatest 
care in developing this naturally, to bring 
out its high lights, to round it into its own 
best expression. That is why imitative 
vocal methods are so dangerous. What may 
be excellent for bringing out the high lights 
of my voice quality might completely sub- 
merge yours! So do not try to sing like 
anybody else. 


Art Not Gauged by Size 


HE MATTER of range is of second- 

ary importance. It is natural quality 
aloné which colors a voice. Thus, the 
second step in the training of my imaginary 
pupil would be to take him to a good 
throat doctor! He will put an instrument 
into my pupil’s throat and tell us whether 
the vocal cords are long or short. He 
will tell us immediately, and in terms of 
scientific exactness; and thus will be settled 
the problem of range. If the vocal cords 
are short, the voice will be high, like a 
violin; if they are long, the voice will be 
deep, like a. violoncello. Certainly, added 
notes in both directions can and must be 


developed as study progresses; but always 
this natural length of vocal cord must be 
the guide. 

In the third place I should set about 
placing my pupil’s voice. This simply 
means the locating of the tone in its most 
advantageous position of resonance. And 
in each voice this position is always the 
same, regardless of range. A high tone or 
a low tone must vibrate in exactly the same 
spot—that rose smelling spot behind the 
soft palate. I should begin by asking my 
pupil to smell a flower, and to familiarize 
himself with the place where the cold air 
and the sensation of perfume seem to rush 
in. That is the spot where his tone must 
vibrate, easily and freely. 


We Use Our Tools 


ERE ARE A FEW of the exercises 

I should give my pupil, to help to 
arch his voice into its best position of 
resonance. Do not begin the day’s work 
with scales, sung up and down! Begin 
with some higher tone, which comes nat- 
urally, and then work downwards, in in- 
tervals of a third. Singing downwards 
keeps the voice forward. Do not sing ex- 
ercises on “Ah.” Place a consonant before 
iiss cinee- «Via oror | Bate.on la. sclne 
introduction of a consonant keeps the voice 
arched upwards, whereas a vowel sound 
alone may tend to throw it back into the 
throat. Then, sing scales and intervals 
without opening the lips, on a humming 
sound. Humming, better than anything 
else, gives the sensation of swinging, vi- 
brant resonance, in that spot back of the 
soit palate. After the hum has been prac- 
ticed a while, always from the topmost 
note down, a lively, tingling in the chief 
point of resonance will be felt. 

In working from the top down, make 
sure that your lowest note has exactly the 
same vocal position, and feeling, as your 
highest. You should experience the same 
sensation, the same tingling back of your 
soft palate. If you do not, your voice has 
slipped from its best position of resonance, 
and you are probably bordering on throat 
tones. Similiarly, loud and soft notes 
must feel exactly the same. The difference 
between fortissimo and pianissimo is sim- 
ply one of breath volume. Sing a tone on 
“Ma,” and feel it ring behind the soft 
palate. Then, without letting go of the 
tone, and without change of feeling in any 
way, reduce the amount of breath behind 
it, and then increase the amount of breath 
behind it. Thus, on one breath, will be 
produced a fortissumo and a_ pianissimo; 
and you will see for yourself that, except 
for breath volume, the sensations are ex- 
actly the same! 


The Even Voice 


OMETIMES we hear a startling differ- 
ence in quality, in the singing of the 
same person, This means that the voice 
is not correctly placed. Correctly placed— 
or resonated—voices make no such distinc- 
tions. The natural quality of the voice is 
predominant, no matter how high or low 
a note is sung. The deep voice that sud- 
denly goes ‘“fluty” or the high note that 
suddenly becomes “throaty,” gives proof 
of incorrect placing. The proper head tone 
should sound and feel no different from 
any other. All tones should ring behind 
the soft palate. Chest tones, throat tones, 
and nasal tones are all incorrect! 
Do you know when I began to learn the 
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truth of correct singing? Only a few 
years ago! I have sung, of course, from 
childhood. I was born in England and 
educated in Germany, where I was taken 
as a child of six. My voice was discovered 
when I was still a very young girl, and I 
had the advantage of expert vocal training. 
But though I did the things I was told, 
conscientiously enough, they seemed _ like 
mathematical problems—something one ap- 
preciates from the outside in! In time I 
came to New York, continued my studies 
here, and was engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera. Then, during my second season 
there, singing leading roles, I caught scar- 
let fever! And, as if that were not enough 
for a grown girl with a career at stake, 
ear trouble developed, which ended in a 
serious mastoid operation. Of course my 
voice was greatly affected. For three years 
my singing seemed over. I wondered 
whether I should ever sing again. And in 
trying to build my voice back, as a grown 
woman who had undergone illness and fear 
for the future, I suddenly found that I 
knew how to sing! Those “outside” in- 
structions had become part of my own per- 
sonal sensations. I do not mean to suggest 
that my earlier work had been lost—of 
course it had not! Without it, I never 
should have found myself again. But I 
suddenly saw that one knows about singing 
only after one has passed through the ele- 


mentary stages; after learning has been 
made over into experience. Then it seems 
natural ! 


Art is Long 

BELEIVE other students can profit 

from my experience. Of course, one 
need not go off catching scarlet fever! 
That is not at all a necessary step! But, 
if you will only believe that vocal mastery 
grows slowly with years of individual trial 
and effort, you will leave discussions and 
theories alone. Do not even read deep 
books on vocal methods! Singing is not 
like electrical engineering; you cannot 
proceed by fool proof diagrams! You can 
progress only by watching the sensations 
in your own throat. No matter what dif- 
ferent methods you follow, no matter what 
different exercises you try, the ultimate test 
is, “Does your tone sound correct and, if 
so, what sensations were you experiencing 
when you produced it?” Feel your tone first ; 
talk about it later! When you know how 
a good tone feels, and when you can repro- 
duce the sensation at will, then you know 
the elements of good singing. 

Yes, the elements. For upon the founda- 
tion of good tone, you proceed to build up 
a life’s work of vocal artistry. I work 
every single day, practicing the exercises 
here recommended. I practice them 
mezza-voce and piano; for this trains the 
voice to greater flexibility than does forte 
singing. Every singer must build up a solid 
equipment of vocal technic, of scales, stac- 
cati, trills, legati; in other words, flexibil- 
ity. Otherwise, there is no singer! 


The Creator First 


HEN STUDYING a piece, I try to 
submerge myself into the two great 


spirits whose personal message I am, at the 
time, entrusted to carry further—the poet 
and the composer. They are to speak 
through me; their wishes must be held 
sacred. A singer’s fidelity to the written 
music, without liberties, will decide whether 
she is merely a prima donna, or is an artist! 
For my own part, I should much prefer 
to be considered an artist! I always feel 
sorry and a little ashamed, too, when I see 


a singer begin the motions of horseback | 


riding as soon as the accompaniment of 
Erlkénig is played! Surely one can deliver 
a message from Goethe and Schubert with- 
out adding the pantomime of galloping, 
from the side of the piano? 

No matter what the personal goal may 
be, I would advise a thorough study of 
the song, the Lied. Go on to operatic or 
radio work, by all means. But give your- 
self the opportunity of learning what re- 
mains perhaps the highest of all musical 
forms—the art song—where the greatest 
emotional appeal is made, not through 
action, but through artistry; through a 
simple, faithful adherence to great words 
and great music. 

This little talk to singing students must 
not close without a word about radio. I 
am a radio singer, myself; and I heartily 
believe that the greatest influence for musi- 
cal good will come to us through the air 
waves. The number of people who can 
be reached in one single broadcast is posi- 
tively amazing—thousands more than the 
busiest artist could possibly reach in an 
entire season of, touring. And all these 
people come to one for musical satisfaction! 
The fact that they are willing to listen 
means that music is getting an ever- 
stronger foothold among the average people 
of this country. It means that the general 
interest in music is growing, and that the 
audience, ten years hence, will be greater 
and more musically aware than were my 
beginner’s audiences, ten years ago. 

Of course, the more people who listen 
and know, the greater the singer’s responsi- 
bility will be. The beginner today has, 
perhaps, a more severe task before him, in 
fitting himself to reach today’s audience, 
which is growing more and more familiar 
with good singing and good music. But 
this will carry its own compensation. If 
hearers are more aware than they used to 
be, your best efforts will be more appre- 
ciated. Indeed, radio may even usher in 
the day when the singer who is merely a 
prima donna, and nothing more, will not 
be tolerated! And then all our singers 
will be—artists! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MME. STUECKGOLD’S ARTICLE 


ly 


. What part do sound and feeling have in 
tone? 


. Where is the focal point of tone? 

. Describe voice personality. 

. What part does flexibility play in voice 
development? 


. On what song form is artistry most 
based? 
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Fiery Years Aco Tuts Montu 


W. S. B. Matuews, than whom Amer- 
ica has produced a no more trenchant 
chronicler of musical thought, and who 
also was editor-in-chief of the still widely 
used “Standard Graded Course,” wrote in 
Tue Erupe: 

“Masters teach us how to play, seldom 
how to practice. It is an art we mostly 
discover for ourselves; and, unless we are 
personally acquainted with good musicians, 
who by chance study in our immediate 
hearing, we have to buy our own books 
at slow degrees. 

“Few pianists acquire additional execu- 
tion after they are twenty years old. On 


investigating their history it will be found 
nine times out of ten that they played their 
most difficult pieces by the time they were 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, certainly 
before they were twenty. 

“After that period they improve their 
manner of playing. The phrasing becomes 
more refined; the interpretation more ma- 
ture and satisfying; perhaps the technique 
becomes more even and fine. But by de- 
grees, and more and more as they get 
older, they lose their taste for mere bravura 
and find their real pleasure in bringing 
smaller works to a finer finish.” 
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Mrs. B Naturals Party 


Children’s Costume Recital or Musical Playlet 


By FremA Martini BUCHEN 


Cast of Characters 


Mrs. B. Natural, the hostess (an older 
pupil) 

June Natural, aged twelve to fourteen, 
in honor of whose birthday the party is 
given 

Miss Faith, a diminutive Salvation Army 
lass in costume : 

Miss Hope, a small deaconess, in costume 

Miss Cheer, a small nurse, in costume 

Doctor Joy, a small physician, with his 
grip and spectacles 

Jack, a small sailor, in costume (a boy, 
or a girl in boy’s clothes) 

Rose, a small bride, with veil and gown 

Lieutenant Pep, in uniform 

Six Brownies or Gypsies, in costume 
(the six youngest pupils) 

Scene—A festively decorated drawing- 
room, with a piano, a imusic cabinet, pic- 
tures of famous musicians on the walls, 
and fourteen chairs. June is lounging on 
the piano bench, pouting. 

June. “One o’clock! A whole hour to 
wait! And mother not back from the city 
yet! She said I should practice a piece so 
we could have a musical game at the party; 
but why should 1? What's the use of 
music, anyway? It’s just written to make 
boys and girls practice when they’d rather 
have fun!” 

(Enter Miss Cheer in snowy uniform) 

Miss Cheer. “What’s that I hear? Did 
you say ‘What’s the use of music? June! 
Here I am, on my afternoon off, away from 
the Crippled Children’s Home. I can tell 
you what music does. It brings joy and 
makes those little sufferers forget their 
troubles. How often I’ve thanked God 
that mother made me practice at your age, 
for now I can play for the kiddies when 
there’s a little time to spare. You ought to 


see them bravely wipe their eyes and try 
to smile when I begin to play!” $ 

June. “Well—well—won’t you play some 
of the pieces those little cripples like to 
hear ?” 

Miss Cheer. “Of course I will” (as she 
sits at the piano and begins playing). 

(There is a knock at the door; June goes 
to let the guest in. Enter Lt. Pep.) 

Lieutenant. “I’m early, I know, but not 
by accident. You have such a fine piano, 
I thought I’d play a while till the crowd 
arrives.” 

Miss Cheer. “Good! This young lady 
was just asking: ‘What’s the use of music?’ 
You tell her, lieutenant.” : 

Lieutenant. “Music gives the soldier 
courage and urges him on to the front rank; 
it makes hard marches thrilling and fills 
us with vim. Now listen to this martial 
air.” (Sits down and plays.) 

June. “I'd like music, too, if I could 
play like that.” 

Lieutenant. “Girlie, at your age I had 
to practice too!—But hark, I hear a happy 
duet.” 

(Enter Rose, the bride, and Sailor Jack, 
the bridegroom.) 

Rose. 
tle neighbor, I wanted you to see my wed- 
ding dress before I change it for my travel- 
ing outfit. Our wedding trip starts tonight. 
But what’s the matter, June? Tear stains 
on your face; and on your birthday !” 

June. “Yes, tears! Mother wanted me 
to practice a piece to amuse the guests, so 
I just boo-hooed.” 

Rose. “You don’t seem to know what a 
wonderful thing music is and what bless- 
ings it brings. (with an affectionate glance 
at Jack, the groom). It was while learn- 
ing music that our hearts learned to love. 

(Continued on page 54) 


How Fast Shall I Practice? 


By H. T. 


AttHouGH the old idea of slow, heavy 
practice has been much modified in recent 
years, the habit of practicing slowly, with 
heavy accent, is still conceded to be of the 
greatest importance in mastering the es- 
sential features of a composition and in 
insuring independence and accuracy; for 
it gives the mind more time to analyze each 
element, thus preventing the occurrence of 
serious errors. A slow rendition also seems 
to make a more lasting impression on the 
nerve paths so that repetition becomes in- 
creasingly easier. 

Nevertheless a certain amount of practice 
at higher rates of speed is considered both 
beneficial and necessary. Mason, famous 
for his works on touch and technic, seems 
to have been one of the first great teachers 
to realize that if the pupil is to play flu- 
ently and easily at a rapid tempo he must 
do a certain amount of practice at a high 
rate of speed. He was apparently one of 
the first to see that the development of great 
dexterity and a high degree of control ne- 
cessitated a special type of training. In 
rapid movements much must be left to well 
trained muscles for the high rate of speed 
makes it impossible for the mind consciously 
to direct each action. In order to have each 
part of the mechanism perform properly at 
a high rate of speed it is essential that a 
certain amount of practice at a speed ap- 
proximately that of public performance be 
done. ‘ 

This does not mean that the pupil should 
indulge in fast practice in “hit-or-miss” 
fashion. Mason suggests that the selection 
be played at a good rate of speed occasion- 
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ally—after which the pupil will resume 
slow practice to correct the errors and 
strengthen the weak spots uncovered in the 
rapid rendition. Extended running passages 


which often cause much trouble can be 


conquered by practicing them in various 
rhythms at different rates of speed. See 
that the finger which is used before the 
thumb receives an accent, for this helps to 
equalize the fingers and remedies the awk- 
wardness of the thumb. It is also well oc- 
casionally to have the accent fall upon the 
note which you may be inclined to slight 
or which causes difficulty. ; 
With young students it is best to sug- 
gest a definite practice scheme. This will 
help to avoid the inaccuracy and lack of 
rhythm and expression that result from 
thoughtless fast practice. Have them prac- 
tice the selection four or five times at a 


slow tempo, then double the tempo, resum- 


ing the slow practice after one or two 
repetitions. Perhaps once out of twenty 
times it may be played up to tempo. Now 
if one really wants to accomplish some- 
thing with the selection at hand he should 
go back to the slow painstaking practice 
and repeat the process. This of course 
applies mainly to pupils of a fair degree of 
advancement; but the working up of se- 
lections, well within their grasp, to a 
certain degree of velocity, benefits the ele- 


mentary student also and simplifies both the 


teacher’s and pupil’s task when the time 
for real velocity work arrives. 
the aptness of each individual pupil must 
be considered but perseverance will work 
miracles even on the slowest. 


“Tt’s a shame to intrude; but, lit- 
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OME STUDENTS regard rules with 
sensations of dread or horror; others 


’ 


look upon them with contempt or indiffer- 


ence, saying, “Oh, rules are made to be 
bro ken”; then there are some who view 
them with downright hostility and resent- 
ment, as a brutal imposition upon their per- 
sonal judgment; and, finally, there are some 
the sensible sort who engage rules gladly, 
grateful for the guidance they afford along 
the untried and dusky paths that lead to 
the light. 

It is to this latter class that this writing 
is addressed, and the others are welcome 
to such benefits as they may glean from this 
dispassionate discourse upon the puzzling 
question of rules and exceptions. 


| With a Difference 


IRST OF ALL, one must fully realize 

this significant distinction—a “rule” i 
not a “law.” Laws are nature’s decrees, 
and are therefore immutable. We cannot 
alter laws, any more than we might under- 
take to revise creation; we cannot defy 
laws without disaster to ourselves. But 
rules are not thus hidebound; a rule is 
simply a statement of what it is desirable 
or necessary to do under ordinary, normal 
circumstances. And since circumstances 
are prone to change, and to “alter cases,” as 
the old saying puts it, it is evident that the 
rule may be, or even must be, modified to 
meet the varied conditions. That is the 
whole thing in a nutshell. 

The rule tells you what is the proper 
thing to do in the very great majority of 
cases, leaving it to the unexpected and un- 
usual conjunctions to determine where the 
small minority (the exceptions) will prove 
to be preferable or obligatory. Compre- 
hend this perfectly, and antagonism against 
“rules” will diminish and even vanish; it 
will be discovered and realized that these 
rules, wisely deduced from the variable 
operation of the law, are beneficent guides 
through mazes that are mysterious, but 
which you wish to penetrate. 


The Outlawed Rules 


E SPEAK, of course, only of the 

really wise and valid rules; for so 
unreliable is, at times, the human mind, 
that there are still some few rules that are 
ill-advised, tyrannical, even mistaken. These 
needless few are easy to recognize, by rea- 
son of their deficiency of scientific confir- 
mation, and they are rapidly disappearing 
from musical theory, anyway. 

Rules are unconditional; they depend 
upon nothing but their relation to natural 
law. Exceptions, however, are conditional ; 
they are dependent upon some condition or 
other that justifies or even demands them. 
Tf one follows the rule, he is sure to be 
right; if he ventures to make an exception, 
there must be a defensible reason for doing 
so. The rule is all right, anyhow—the 
natural, obvious, incontestible course to 

sue; but as to the exceptions, they al- 
ways iproive an “if’—“I can move a 
or so, contrary to the rule, if—”’ 


The Exception That Proves 


OW, FOLLOWING the rule is evi- 
dently the safest thing to do; but in 
doing we find ourselves always doing the 
things, in the same way, and that 
ag to intolerable sameness, monotony, 
and lack of initiative. Hence, it is clear 


Rules and 


By Dr. Percy Gorrscuius 


RENOWNED MUSICAL SAVANT 


An article which answers scores of bothersome musical questions 
that frequently concern students of theory and appreciation of music 
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that exceptions are at times very necessary 
and desirable indeed; for they furnish 
variety, the charm of the unexpected, the 
thrill of pitting one’s power against the 
decrees of nature—all of which is perfectly 
fair, if circumstances justify it. 

Let us approach the problem from its 
practical side and observe how the case of 
“Rule versus Exception’ is handled by 
classic authorities. Space forbids the ex- 
haustive consideration of all our many rules, 
in their opposite applications, normal and 
exceptional; but we can at least examine 
the three or four outstanding ones. 


I. Rules of Melody 


HESE RULES must claim our first 

attention. It has been made clear that 
certain steps of the natural scale have a 
distinct melodic tendency—Step 7 moves 
upward; steps 4 and 6 both downward. 
That is the rule; for by moving thus they 
are drawn back from their “restless” con- 
dition and led into the Tonic chord, the 
center of rest. This movement is called 
their resolution. For example: 
Ex.1 


(SSS 


in which the chord b-f-a is one of unrest, 
while that of c-e-g is one of rest. 

The chief exception to this rule consists, 
naturally, in leading these scale-steps in the 
opposite direction. And how can this be 
done? Why, simply by pushing them (dis- 
creetly and justly, of course). Leave your 
sled to its own devices on a slippery hill, 
and it will glide down until some obstruc- 
tion stops it; but you can push your sled 
up hill—you must, in fact, if you wish to 
take another ride. And just so you can 


push step 7 down, or steps 6 and 4 up, if 
you get close behind them. This is finely 
in that 
feste 


grand old Lutheran 
Burg (A_ Fortress 


illustrated 
Chorale Ein’ 


An exception of another kind is encoun- 
tered when the correct movement is inter- 
cepted by inserting a tone on the “wrong 
side” of the active step. It must be done 
quickly enough to appear as an obvious 
transient ornament. Thus (C major)— 


At A the resolution of the 4th step is 


deferred by interposing the tone “g.” At B 
both the 6th and 7th steps are similarly 
bent out of their regular course. At C 
more distant tones, justified by the har- 
mony, are slipped between. This exception 
may even serve to circumvent the rule com- 
pletely; when the inserted tone is also an 
active one its resolution suffices for both. 
Thus (C major)— 


Ex.4 
A B 


7 8 7 

At A the active 4th (and 6th) steps pass 
over into other active tones, and the latter 
assume the whole responsibility. At B the 
7th step is likewise exonerated. 

Similarly, exceptional progressions may 
be fully justified by remaining in the same 
chord, the aggregate impression accounting 
for every movement; for the component 
tones of any chord may be interchanged 
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at option. The following lines are there- 
fore correct, and singable: 
Ex.5 ; 
“ o 
Be Beet $6 4 I 
7 
Cave Ci v 


This list is not complete. There are 
other, more subtle exceptions, which need 
not be recorded here. It may be empha- 
sized that exceptions to this rule of natural 
melodic direction are very popular and nu- 
merous, though not by any means as much 
so as is the rule itself. The regular treat- 
ment is, after all, here and elsewhere, far 
more insistent and universal than the ex- 
ceptional, particularly, of course, in classic 
music. 


II. The Rule of Parallel Fifths 
and Octaves 


HAT STUDENT of harmony has 

not known the terrors of those 
ancient rules—that “no two voices should 
run in parallel direction from one perfect 
fifth to another, or from one octave to an- 
other?” It is one of the oldest and most 
persistent of all the bugbears of the har- 
mony student; and it is not easy to con- 
vince him of thé necessity of it, for there 
are but few ears that are capable of recog- 
nizing the objectionable effect of parallel 
(or consecutive) fifths, or octaves, until 
they have been trained to discriminate 
closely. 

Without digressing to give elaborate 
reasons for the rule, let me urge that you 
accept the simple statement that these paral- 
lels, under the majority of circumstances, 
really are objectionable; and also remind 
you that the keen and wholly trustworthy 
judgment of every great master of com- 
position, from Bach to Brahms, condemns 
them; and every master scrupulously avoids 
them. 

Although consecutive fifths, and parallel 
octaves, are always stated as one rule, be- 
cause of the similarity of their technical 
appearance and general treatment, they are 
in reality so radically different, in cause 
and effect, that they must be considered 
separately. 


A. Parallel Fifths 


T MUST BE understood that the two 

successive perfect fifths must lie in the 
same two voices, in order to be “wrong.” 
There will usually be a fifth present in 
every chord, but they must be detached 
from each other, in different voices, if they 
are to be harmless. 

The unpleasant effect of parallel fifths 
depends chiefly upon their prominence, and 
therefore they are worst in the two outer 
voices. When one of the lines is in an 


. (f-c). 
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inner part they are less noticeable. For 


example— 


Bb 11? 

At A the soprano and bass draw their 
lines parallel from one perfect fifth (c-g) 
to another (d-a), and into another (a-e), 


IV 


and another (g-d), ‘and still another 
This is an aggravated case, to be 
sure, and the result is surely not pretty; a 
least, it is clear that the following measures, 
in. which they are corrected, sound better. 
Compare the two versions, at the piano, 
At B, since one of the two line. is an inner 
voice, they are less prominent, and just that 
much less obtrusive. Furthermore, the rule 
applies only to perfect fifths. If one of the 
fifths is imperfect (diminished), the ex- 
ception is justified. Thus, at C, the first 
and third fifths (b-f) are not perfect ones 
and consequently not “bad.” 

And again, when the chord remains the 
same the effect is that of repetition rather 
than of progression, and the fifths are not 
at all painful. The conditions at D are 
singularly interesting, because this succes- 
sion of fifths, in outer parts, occurs in the 
theme of Elgar’s justly famous “Enigma” 
Variations. A well-meaning friend pointed 
them out to Elgar, who dryly rejoined that 
“here is artistry and not carpentry.” Elgar 
simply takes advantage of the fact that the 
harmony is unchanged (II and IV being 
identical). 

Again, the exception is sanctioned when 
either one of the four tones involved is 
inharmonic (a passing or neighboring 


note—marked o)—Thus, 
Ex.7 


These are all harmless exceptions to the 
rule and are frequently encountered. It is 
true, however, that the last measure, above, 
would not be accepted by Bach. 

Further, at (after) any cadence, or joint 
in the phrasing, exceptions of ~ kinds are 
completely justified, since the actual con- 
tinuity of the parts is interrupted. This 
is illustrated at A and B in Ex. 8. 

Finally, a few striking specimens of the 
exception, which we find in the music of 
the most conscientious composers, may be 
attributed to the writers’ attitude toward 
the main objection, namely—parallel fifths 
(and octaves) are undesirable because they 
weaken the harmonic effect. Hence, when 
they are so introduced that they create 
an intentional pungent impression, they 
may be a musical asset and not a liability. 
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This explains why they are less disagree- 
able when, as shown above, any inharmonic 
tone is involved, or when one of the fifths 
is not a perfect interval. And much must 
depend, also, on the location of the fifth. 
When accented, the weakness. is empha- 
sized: likewise, when the parallels occur in 
the outer voices; but, when their effect 
is bracing, or striking, they may be dis- 
tinctly welcome, as at D and E in Ex. 8. 


A, B, and C, of this Ex. 8, are from 


chorale harmonizations of John Sebastian 
Bach. A and B illustrate the validity of 
the cadence, in separating the fifth. C is 
a different case altogether, for there is no 
cadence involved, and it is not so easily 
explained. In some other versions of this 
chorale, Bach places d in the bass, instead 
of the f-sharp which suggests the possi- 
bility of a misprint here. If not, then Bach 
evidently regards the c-sharp in the soprano 
as an innocuous passing-note. 

D is the famous pair of fifths in Bee- 
thoven’s “Sonata Appassionata”; the pas- 
sage being placed here an octave higher, for 
convenience. Beethoven writes the a-natural 


HE LAST thirty or forty years 
have brought to light a larger array 


of proved principles—not rules—in 
teaching the piano than all preceding years 
combined. Modern piano teachers of the 
highest attainments have studied physiology, 
anatomy, esthetics, philosophy, and even 
biology, in their search for means to in- 
crease results, at the same time eliminating 
undue waste of energy. 

While musical pedagogy might well be 
said to be in its infancy, it can nevertheless 
show substantial discoveries; enough, to 
say the least, to combat successfully the 
popular belief in a “method” as a guarantee 
for the attainment of results. 


Mastery of the Piano 

HE PIANO is doubtless the easiest 

musical instrument to learn, and the 
most difficult to master. There is hardly 
a faculty in man which is not required in 
mastering this obstinate and cold instru- 
ment. It requires a finer and more com- 
plete co-ordination of all faculties than any 
other instrument. Rubinstein aptly said, 
“Piano playing is prone to be affected or 
afflicted with mannerisms; and when these 
two precipices have been luckily avoided, 
it is apt to be—dry. The truth lies be- 
tween these three mischiefs.” 

According to Kobbe “The true aim of 
piano technic is the production of a tone 
of beautiful quality and singing character, 
under all conditions of force and speed. 
Therefore, beauty in piano playing is the 
result of high intellectual conception, 
warmed by’ emotional force and made 
known through the medium of ample tech- 


and 


| the student of its trustworthiness. 
| like C, above, is puzzling, to be sure, but 


often as b-double-flat—the effect is the 
same. This deliberate, almost aggressive 
exception, so carefully shunned by him as 
a rule, seems justified by its intentional 
pungency. And it is ameliorated by the 
strong dissonant d-flat in the uppermost 
part; for the presence of any very striking 
unit, at the same moment, serves to draw 
attention away from the “error’—just as 
one does not notice a candlelight in a room 
where electric lights are glaring. It is a 
trick, designed to bluff the listener, but it 
is an extremely common one. It appears 
in the above example of Bach (Ex. 8, C); 
the presence of the dissonance in the alto 
(the second a) deflects the hearer’s atten- 
tion. It also explains the exceptions shown 
in Ex, 7. 

E is from Ravel’s “Sonatine” for piano, 
it exhibits a characteristic trait of 
modern music, in which piquancy, and an 
almost contumacious defiance of established 
rules, seem to be the fashion. Its very per- 
sistence appears to vindicate it. (See also 
Bxxs LO eAS)) 

To look for parallel fifths in the music 
of Bach is like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack. The unyielding adherence of 
such a master, to our rule, should convince 
A case 


similar instances may be found. 


B. Parallel Octaves 


ITH PARALLEL octaves the con- 

ditions are totally different from 
those which attend consecutive fifths, as 
has been intimated. And there is just one 
single sweeping vindication of wholesale 
exceptions to the rule, and that is: Suc- 
cessive octaves are perfectly good, and 
extremely effective, when they are recog- 
nizably intentional. In other words, they 
must be the result of a definite purpose 
(that of duplication) and not an obvious 
blunder. 

Exceptional, or forbidden, octaves can 
occur only in strict part-writing; that is, 
in the choral (or four-voice) style of har- 
monic or contrapuntal progression. In this 
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cases like the following are more intere 


type of harmony they weaken the effect, e 
ing than straightforward “octave passages.” 


since, when any two of the four voices have 
the selfsame melodic line, it is clear that 
the full harmonic complex is reduced to 
only three separate and independent parts. 
Thus, in 


Ex.9 a en: 


8 8 3 ( 


one cannot fail to recognize the weak, 
unpleasant effect of these faulty measures. 

On the other hand, in orchestral, or 
“bulk” writing (as in keyboard music), 
octaves are always exempt from the rule, 
for there they almost certainly constitute 
mere duplication, which strengthens the 
harmonic texture. It is perfectly well 
known that the bass (left hand) or the 
melody is often played in octaves; and 
octave passages in piano music are so 
abundant and important that. every student 
has special training in octave playing. This 
may be readily recalled by glancing at 
almost any piano piece—say, the first seven 
measures, and measures twenty-five to 
twenty-seven of the Largo in Beethoyen’s 
‘Sonata @ p70 

How, then, are we to distinguish be- 
tween octaves that are intentional, and 
those that proclaim a careless blunder? Thus, even in the most rigid style. OG 
Simply thus—when the succession of Herioutne writing, we find 
octaves is extended beyond two (or at most, : i 
three) tones, they are manifestly the result 
of a definite intention, and are therefore 
not to be avoided or forbidden. The only 
concomitant question is: “Can the inten- 
tion itself be defended?” Which is not 
difficult to answer. 

This brings up a curious paradox—two 
or three successive octaves are probably 
objectionable (in strict part-writing at 
least), whereas a longer row of them is all 
right. Illustrations of the latter familiar 
occurrence are scarcely necessary; but 


cited in Ex. 8. It exhibits not only inten- 
tional octaves, as duplication of the melody, 
but also a line of concurrent parallel fifths. 
These octaves do not, it is true, strengthen 
the harmony, but they do emphasize the 
melody, and the latter is after all the most 
vital factor in music. B is from Beetho- 
ven’s first sonata; and, being bulk-harmony, 
the octave duplications are quite unavoid- 
able. C is from Beethoven’s 7th sonata; 
this duplication occurs two octaves apart. 
Octaves that otherwise would be for- 
bidden may, and do, occur freely at 
cadences, or at other points of separation, 
where, as already repeatedly shown, any 
reasonable exception is permissible. 


wy 

Cad. . 
which is by Bach himself, in one of his 
harmonizations of chorales, 
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By SIDNEY SILBER 


nic.” How much of this can be taught? 
I venture to say that nine-tenths of it can 
be, and is, taught today by our best peda- 
gogues. They are fairly numerous. Touch, 
tone and technic no longer hold any secrets. 
The scores of distinguished and great 
pianists of the present generation, most of 
whom teach during a part of the year, 
assure us of this fact. 


Developing Genius 


HILE IT IS TRUE that the in- 

structor cannot create talent or 
genius, he may develop them as never be- 
fore. Unfortunately, however, we still have 
with us large numbers of conscientious 
teachers who, in all good faith, are holding 
to and teaching ideas which were in vogue 
twenty-five years ago and which have now 
been superseded, One example, taken from 
many, will serve as an illustration. Seri- 
ous observers have decided long ago that 
the seat of activity in playing octaves is in 
the shoulders. In spite of this knowledge, 
many teachers still persist in teaching the 
wrist stroke only. Why not emulate the 
example of such masters as Hofmann, 
Rosenthal, and Lhevinne? Of these it may 
be truly said that, having, for the most part, 
a natural piano technic, they do not prac- 
tice octaves; they simply “play” them! 


A Great Wrong 
NE OF THE SADDEST defects of 


much piano teaching, which strangely 
enough is still well thought of, is the ten- 
dency to treat all students alike and to 
make them go through a prescribed arbi- 
trary course of mechanical exercises, most 


gave me yet another set. Each version 
was most excellent and thoroughly satisfy- 
ing from an artistic as well as musical 
standpoint. This incident proves to me 
Leschetizky’s phenomenal teaching gift and 
his ability to bring to the student’s con- 
sciousness the possibility of many good and 
convincing interpretations of one and the 
same composition, 

Can this gift be acquired? The answer 
is both simple and difficult. Leschetizky’s 
genius cannot be acquired; but there is so 
much that can be acquired that there is no 
reason why modern piano teachers, who 
aspire to do high-class work, should close 
their minds to this fact and continue to 
promulgate ideas and principles which are 
now antiquated and which, as experience 
abundantly proves, can never yield the most 


of which are of little or no practical value. 
While such a procedure may possibly bring 
results with a certain limited number of 
students, it cannot satisfy all types. -Com- 
paratively speaking, a deplorably small 
number of piano teachers today recognize 
the imperative necessity of making different 
psychological appeals to different students 
of varying temperament. 


The Essence of Leschetizk y's Genius 


Ieee was undoubtedly (all 
things considered) the greatest piano 
teacher of all time, up to the time of his 
death. His so-called “method” consisted, 
as he so frequently insisted, in the fact that 
he had no one method, but methods. It 
was my great privilege to spend three most 
inspiring years of my formative period at 


the feet of this great master and great satisfactory results. 2 
soul, Leschetizky would often speak in a . : 
soft tone of voice to one type of student; Resumé 


to another he would speak loudly and 
bruskly, sometimes even abusively; to 
others he would make strong appeals to 
the imagination, while with others, his re- 
marks were couched in scientific, prosaic 2. 
and matter-of-fact language. 

I recall most vividly three lessons on 3. 
one of Leschetizky’s own compositions en- 
titled “Wellen und Wogen” (Waves and 
Billows), or, as it is often called in French, 
“Jeu des Ondes.”’ I had studied Leschetiz- 
ky’s own edition, which not only gave very 
complete fingerings, phrasings, dynamics 4. 
and the like, but also all pedal indications. 

At the first lesson, he showed me an en- 
tirely different set of fingerings, phrasings, 5. 
dynamics and pedals. At the second he 


1. Teachers should apply different methods 
of appeal and instruction to different 
students, avoiding arbitrary and set 
methods of procedure. 

There is no one method—but there are 
many methods. Be versatile. 

No teacher can justify himself, nor will 
the public justify him, but he and his 
art and his students all suffer, when he, 
the teacher, refuses to keep pace with 
new discoveries and new advanced © 
methods. 

Teachers should recognize the fact that! 
teaching the piano may be the means of 
developing character and inherent traits. — 
Profit by the illustration showing Les- 
chetizky’s vereabilityes Chae Z 
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cs NE OF THE marvels of the 
QO: world,” writes Walter Damrosch, 

in describing the Hollywood Bowl. 
And when one realizes that this great 
natural amphitheater was, but twelve years 
ago, sixty-five acres of brown, stubbly, 
Southern California earth, tucked in among 
the hills of Hollywood, and then pictures 
the same Bowl today, with symmetrical 
rows of wooden seats (room for twenty 
thousand people), brilliant shell in the 
center-front, orchestra space for one hun- 
dred players, well-planned parking area, 
adequate lighting, comfort and romance; 
then one can well believe that the Bowl is 
what Dr. Damrosch says it is. It was not 
by any means the first open-air concert- 
place, but it has become the model for 
others to follow. 

Whether it will be always as great as it 
is now, is a question. At the moment, the 
Hollywood Bowl stands at a crossroads. 
There are, perhaps, very few people who 
realize the situation, but those few are in- 
telligent and far-seeing. Some of the visit- 
ing conductors have spoken of it and offered 
remedies. The woman who founded it has 
spoken publicly of the danger. 


: Shifting Policies 


OR SOME strange reason, the present 
Bowl authorities are resorting to sensa- 
‘dona! spectacles to attract crowds. In the 
beginning, the enterprise was founded on 
ood music. At that time, when the plan 
was to bring the best of music to the most 
ordinary of men, the finest symphonies, 
played to audiences who paid only twenty- 
ba cents for admission, paid all the Bowl 
exp At the last concert of the second 
season, in 1923, Artie Mason Carter (the 
ie founder) and Hugo Kirchhofer (di- 


EASTER SERVICES AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


alifornia’s Pyusical Parvel 


By VERNA ARVEY 
With Gilbert Brown (odperating 


ences, the sum of fourteen thousand dollars 
in sixteen minutes. Promptly Mrs. Carter 
burned the mortgage, and the Bowl 
property belonged thenceforth to the people 
of Los Angeles County. “This is your 
Bowl,” said Mrs. Carter, nightly, “and 
these are your concerts!” The mighty 
works of Beethoven, Bach and Brahms 
prompted generosity like that. 

Now, slowly but surely, theatrical spec- 
tacles and -wild experiments are taking 
place. When, a late season, two noted 
vaudeville producers had a ballet night in 
the Bowl, and a noted vaudeville orchestra 
leader made his début as conductor of the 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra, with a twist 
of his hips and a swing of his whole body 
as he flung himself and his men into the 
Rhapsody in Blue, the artistic world 
gasped. The big question on everyone’s 
lips was, “Are Beethoven, Bach, and 
Brahms not as big drawing cards as they 
were twelve years ago?” 

Of course, they were. The answer was 
that things were not being handled as they 
should be. Every business needs a bit of 
idealism, that of music, most of all. 


Playing Publicity 

BID for a young audience came in that 

year’s engagement of Nicholas Slonim- 
sky, rabid modernist, two of whose typical 
concepts were, “Modern music is but a 
twentieth century dress over an old frame- 
work,” and “Ionization is but the conver- 
sion of sound into energy.” Unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. Slonimsky was more rabid than 
modern. For many nights he regaled the 
Bowl audiences with strange sounds, 
rhythms and fanfares with imaginative 
titles and treated the orchestra men to a 
lively assortment of jokes during rehearsal 
time. He forgot, as another conductor so 
aptly remarked, that there is classic and 


] 


modern music; but that all classic music 
is not good, just because it is classic; nor 
is all modern music good, just because it is 
modern. When Slonimsky left, the mere 
mention of the word “fanfare” caused rip- 
ples of amusement everywhere, among 
both artists and laymen. He had played 
worthless music, just because it was mod- 
ern. Incidentally, he had spoiled the field 
for that sort of modern music for the rest 
of the season. 

Many amusing things happened that sea- 
son at the rehearsals of the various Bowl 
ballets. One of them had erected its “set” 
(a large wooden framework) in a vacant 
lot near a roaring Hollywood thoroughfare. 
The dancers would work until it was too 
dark to see; then one of them would set the 
headlights of his automobile on the music 
rack of the rapidly freezing pianist, and 
they would all continue to work on into 
the night, with curious neighbors watching 
from safe vantage points. The sad sequel 
to all this work and rehearsal came on 
dress rehearsal night at the Bowl, when 
the Bowl authorities, watching the spec- 
tacle, demanded that certain changes be 
made and selected the cleverest, most 
artistic parts of the ballet for their adverse 
criticism. 

One writer insists that the main interest 
of the Bowl is social, not musical. Surely 
the first and last concerts of every season 
are played to full houses. Broadcasting 
the concerts over the nation has lent ro- 
mance to the Bowl; but this never can 
supersede the real charm of being there, of 
walking up to the very last row of seats 
to sit, alone, under the stars, in the dark 
and listening to the greatest of all created 
music. Acoustics are better at the very 
top; and the orchestra appears as if set in 
a far-away, miniature frame. There are 
always curiosity seekers, too, who come 


to spy upon the screen stars who purchase 
boxes for the season; always children with 
autograph books who ask every distinctive 
looking person, “Are you a movie star?” 
It is to these people that Richard Bonelli 
would sing “Ol’ Man River” for an encore, 
rather than a more difficult art song. 


The Art That Lives 


ERHAPS the Bowl is a social institu- 

tion. But when Albert Spalding plays 
the violin or Richard Crooks sings, it is 
well filled; when Jascha Heifetz draws his 
bow over the strings it is packed; and, 
when the “Ninth Symphony” of Beethoven 
was presented one year, the huge amphi- 
theater was so full that one could not find 
his best friend at an appointed time, at an 
appointed place. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, neither Crooks, Spalding, Heifetz 
nor Beethoven are or were social butter- 
flies. The biggest crowd of the last season, 
before Heifetz, was drawn by a gentleman 
named Roland Hayes, who bears the not 
unusual distinction of being a maker of 
good music. 

The aforementioned writer also declared 
that the Bowl is too vast. It is really not 
vast when looking up from the stage, and 
the wise conductors have realized this and 
have gathered their audiences closer unto 
them. 


From Small Beginnings 


HE YEAR 1916 marked the first Bowl 

performances, though they were out- 
door and unofficial. However, they brought 
to the minds of a few enterprising citizens 
the idea of a vaster, more renowned com- 
munity musical enterprise. Then Artie 
Mason Carter, when the World War ended, 
started the Hollywood Community Sings, 
so that people could find in music an outlet 
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for their emotional stress. “When people 
sing. together they create together,” she 
declared. This group of Hollywood ama- 
teur singers purchased the Bowl property 
for sixty-five thousand dollars, by signing 
a mortgage. First came a gigantic Easter 
Sunrise Service, in 1922, a spectacular 
demonstration of the Bowl’s possibilities. 
Trumpets announced the coming of dawn; 
there was the Philharmonic Orchestra with 
Walter Henry Rothwell conducting; there 
were Easter hymns and school children in 
pure white singing “Alleluia.” And, on 
each succeeding Easter, identical services 
have been presented. 

After that first great service, monetary 
aid for the upkeep of the Bowl came from 
penny-a-day banks, circulated through the 
Southland. More than ten thousand dollars 
were collected in this way. The students 
of Hollywood High School alone, by giv- 
of “A Midsummer 


ing a performance 
Night’s Dream,” provided approximately 


three thousand dollars for lighting the 
grounds. Impresarios told Mrs. Carter 
hat it was foolhardy to sell season books 
or forty concerts at ten dollars each. She 


refused to listen, went ahead and sold books 
anyway. She offered prizes to those who 
sold the most of these. From the very 


start, many people gave freely of their time 
and energy for the development of the pro- 
ject. They were paid in satisfaction only, 
for in the early days the orchestra men 
and the conductors were almost the only 
ones who received money for their work. 


The Usual Beginning 
T THE CLOSE of the first season, 
there was almost a deficit. The or- 
chestra was not paid. The Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce refused to help, 
unless the management engaged a less ex- 
pensive conductor, reduced the size of the 
orchestra by half and substituted Sousa 
and Lehar for Beethoven and Schumann. 
Mrs. Carter turned her back on the worthy 
commercial group and put the question up 
to the people of the Bowl at a concert, when 
they subscribed the necessary amount. 
From that time on, the Bowl has been 
treated in the Press as a publicity worthy 
institution. 

Mrs. Carter personally interested whole 
communities, clubs, and department stores 
in coming to the Bowl. It was a supreme 
effort to bring in the public that had never 
before attended concerts. The others did 
not matter. She knew they would come 
anyway. In 1925 she started the policy of 
engaging famed conductors and_ soloists 
from all over the world. Sir Henry Wood, 
of England, was the first one to accept. 
Then in 1926 she resigned her post and left 
the enterprise in the capable hands of Mrs. 
Leland Atherton Irish. 

In 1926 also occurred one of the out- 
standing memories of the Bowl. Percy 
Grainger, the Australian pianist, and his 
“Nordic Princess” had an “intimate” wed- 
ding ceremony there, before several thou- 
sands of witnesses. 

Later came trouble with the labor unions. 
In 1929 a huge audience waited for a con- 
cert that was never given, because there 
was a dispute as to whether the man at the 
switchboard was a union member or not. 
The Bowl people insisted that their enter- 
prise was civic, not commercial. The 
unions presented the usual arguments. 
Emergency programs with noted artists, 
led by Elsa Alsen, taking part, were given. 
In the end, the unions won out. 


The Great Idealist 


WORD here about Artie Mason Car- 

ter, the Bowl founder, who now is 
engaged in establishing community musical 
enterprises in other places; who dreams of 
music supported by the state and of the 
world’s greatest musical university to be 
founded in America; who pleads with 
young America to stop importing its talent, 
to stop borrowing its musical ideals from 
Europe and to throw off the tradition of 
European-made music. 


Born in a little town in Missouri, she 
early left this environment to study music. 
Scharwenka was her teacher. She received 
her college degree, and marriage followed. 
Then came a period in Europe and greater 
musical opportunities. She met celebrities. 
She had always the sort of intellect and 
charm that attracted great people to her 
and held them. Naturally generous, she 
soon discovered that she wanted to share 


with others her acquaintances and her new . 


joy in music. Since she was by nature a 
crusader, the Hollywood Bowl followed. 
Today, whatever is artistic in it is due to 
her fine idealism. “You will pardon me 
if I call it my Bowl, won’t you?” she cried 
one night as she talked to a roomful of 
people. Of course, it is her Bowl. It be- 
longs to her more than anyone else in the 
world; no matter how much of a part 
others may have had in its subsequent de- 
velopment. 

For some years past, Miss Katharine 
Yarnell has offered a yearly Hollywood 
Bowl Prize of one thousand dollars, for the 
best original symphonic work submitted 
to a committee. It is an international com- 
petition. 


A Wide-Awake Public 


HERE IS ALWAYS a great deal of 

comparison at the Bowl, of one con: 
ductor with another, and the same of solo 
performers. It is natural, since so many 
of them follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. It was not, however, until the 
year 1933 that the Bowl definitely became 
“commercial.” This may have been due 
to the amazing discovery of the authorities 
that the public wanted dancing. Not toe 
dancing especially—it is too small, too 
intimate for such a large place. Large 
ballet spectacles were the things that pulled 
the Bowl out from under a cloud of debts. 
All very well, except that some ballets are 
fit to be presented at the Bowl and others 
are not. In the dance realm there is not 
a single standard of perfection as there is 
in music. In music it is possible for per- 
formers to interpret the works of great 
masters, whereas in the ballet, the dancer 
must also be creator. Thus in music one 
can cull the best compositions from hun- 
dreds of years of musical expression. In 
the dance it must always be a contemporary 
expression, or a contemporary impression, 
of the theme. 

In addition, the authorities sought to 
have a great many different conductors and 
gave no one of them adequate rehearsal 
with the orchestra. The wily Alfred Hertz, 
first of all conductors at the Bowl, has a 
never failing remedy for that. He plays 
only the music that is already in the reper- 
toire of the orchestra, never tries out new 
works with only a few hours of rehearsal. 
“When I want to gamble,” he declares, 
“Tl play poker!” In his opinion the Holly- 
wood Bowl is a great asset to the com- 
munity; and it could be a greater one if 
there were not such fear connected with it 
—especially the fear of spending a few 
pennies extra. Hertz conducts his yearly 
concerts at the Bowl, then rides back to 
San Francisco to indulge his musical 
dreams and to educate the public via the 
radio; for he believes that the taste for 
Art, as for Pilsener beer and cigarettes, 
is an acquired one. 


The Unusual Ending 


ERHAPS the most popular of all the 
30wl conductors is Bernardino Moli- 
nari, who hails from Rome, where he 
studied at the Liceo St. Cecilia, and where 
he now conducts at the Augusteo. He has 
also a few common sense tricks to put into 
practice. He advocates having one con- 
ductor for the entire season, to whose 
habits the orchestra could become accus- 
tomed. He rehearses the orchestra as 
thoroughly as is possible on a few numbers, 
repeats them within a few days of the first 
performance, and thus makes his audience 


(Continued on page 54) 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter HUGH REED 


' ,' J HEN we look over the prospectus 
of: last year’s Cadillac Motor Car 
Broadcasts, we instinctively resent 
the ephemerality of radio; for so outstand- 
ing and distinguished were the majority 
of those programs, we cannot help but 
feel that many of them might well have 
been preserved on records. It is good to 
have similar programs again this year, fea- 
turing eminent conductors and solo artists 
(Sundays 8 to 9 P.M., E.S.T., National 
Broadcasting Company), and since radio 
does not distribute recordings of its major 
events, we can only hope that listeners far 
and wide will appreciate these programs for 
their intrinsic worth and tabulate them in 
their memories among other noteworthy 
concert experiences, 

It might be well to remind our readers 
of the National Broadcasting Company’s 
Music Appreciation Hour, directed by 
Walter Damrosch (Fridays 11 to 12 A.M., 
E.S.T.). This hour, now in its seventh 
season, although primarily designed to give 
schools “a progressive course in the appre- 
ciation of music,” nevertheless has much 
to offer to the music lover and the layman. 
Divided into four series, the concerts of 
Series C which deal with musical form, 
and of Series D which deal with advanced 
appreciation are of great universal interest. 
Since it is not possible in a limited space 
to outline any programs, we recommend 
that our readers send for the notebooks 
covering the various series of the concerts 
(especially C and D), and also the Instruc- 
tor’s Manual, which contains, besides pro- 
gram notes, thematic illustrations, anno- 
tated bibliography, and a list of recordings. 
These booklets will be found valuable ad- 
ditions to any music library. 

Heifetz, who might be termed the aristo- 
crat of the violin, has chosen an unhack- 
neyed work in Glazounoy’s “Violin Con- 
certo in A minor, Opus 82” (Victor set 
M218). This work is a purely romantic 
one, intended to be played without inter- 
ruption; although it is virtually divided 
into three movements. Heifetz, with his 
impeccable technique, his musical aris- 
tocracy and his tonal beauty, renders this 
concerto in a manner which undeniably en- 
hances its claims to poetic greatness. The 
violinist is assisted in the recording by 
John Barbirolli and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The recording is very 
good. 

“Vitality, essential force and colossal 
authority” distinguish Weingartner’s per- 
formances of Beethoven’s symphonies, says 
an eminent European critic. In the record- 
ing of the “Fourth,” which this conductor 
recently made for Columbia (Set 197), one 
senses the verity of this approbation; for, 
even though this venerable conductor is in 
his seventy-third year, he nevertheless con- 
ducts with the fervor and enthusiasm of a 
man half his age. : 

Beethoven’s “Fourth Symphony” is a 
work none too well known or too often 
played. Standing between two giants, the 
“Third” and the “Fifth,” its signification 
is generally overlooked. Although the 
“Fourth” returns to the character of the 
“Second,” its style is, however, a decided 
development over that of the earlier sym- 
phony; and even though the dominant note 
of the work is one of gaiety and optimism, 
its fruition was undeniably born out of the 
more mature creator. 


“The music of the future will be like that of the past. Music does not a 
It is always the same; always the divinely inspired invention and 
When the world is tired of its mud-bath of jass and 
similar perversions of the noblest of the arts, then we again shall have music” 


change. 
creation of melody, 
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The “last word” can never be truly said. 
Listening to Cortot’s recording, however, 
of Schumann’s “Piano Concerto” (Victor 
set M39), it is our contention that this 
would seem to be le dernier mot as far as 
a recorded performance of this work is con- — 
cerned. For Cortot plays with such firm, 
certain touch, and with such discerning, 
poetic appreciation, that one could hardly 
ask for a better reading. 

Much has been written about Fritz 
Busch’s recording of Richard Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel” (Victor discs 11724-5). The 
fact remains, however, that Busch does not 
succeed in giving an essentially greater 
reading of this work than does the com- 
poser, with all his subtle and_ sensitive 
effects. It is the recording, which being 
unusually lifelike and convincing, has led 
listeners to acclaim unduly Busch’s per- 
formance. 

Cortot confesses in print that Franck’s 
“Symphonic Variations” made a definite 
and irresistible impression on him at an 
early age, and that ever since he has en- 
deavored to communicate its “cherished 
enchantment” to others. Unquestionably, — 
Cortot interprets this work in the right 
spirit, as his early recording faintly testi- 
fied; but it is in the newly released and 
greatly more vital recording (Victor 8357- 
8) that his interpretation of this work 
stands revealed in the fulness of its ex- 
pression. Surely—another “last word”! 

Fuller-Maitland contends, and rightfully 
too, that Brahms in his chamber music “is 
without rival in the manipulation of the 
instruments, and that he knows how to 
give to each and everyone of them, passages 
that seem to be suggested by the instru-— 
ment itself.” In his three sonatas for violin 
and piano, for example, we encounter music 
that speaks confidently, assuredly, eloquent- 
ly, and rightly for these none too easy to 
mate instruments. The piano compliments 
the violin in a veritably consummate man- 
ner. Because Adolf Busch and Rudolf 
Serkin are perfect ensemble artists, and — 
because they comprehend and _— sustain 
Brahms’ assured geniality in his “Sonata — 
in A Major, Opus 100,” we unreservedly — 
recommend their recording of this work — 
(Victor 8359-60). ; 

And again, because Paul Kochanski and | 
Arthur Rubinstein attest the mating of 
their musically aristocratic temperaments 
by giving us a fine, verile and wholly re- 
silient performance of the most notable 
and most difficult of the three sonatas— 
the one in D Minor, Opus 108—we also 
unreservedly recommend their recording of 
this work (Victor set M241). So splen- 
didly, in fact, do these artists recreate this 
music, that we unhesitatingly place their 
recording at the head of all that have been 
made of the three sonatas to date. 

Piano students and music-lovers alike 
will welcome Horowitz's recording of 
Haydn’s “Piano Sonata No. 1 in E-flat” — 
(Victor 8489-90), and also Levitzki’s re-_ 
cording of Schumann’s “Piano Sonata in — 
G Minor, Opus 22” (Victor 8363-4): for 
Horowitz plays the Haydn work with ex- 
traordinary verve and grace, and fine tonal — 
eloquence; and Levitzki plays the Schu- — 
mann Opus with comprehending brilliance 
and spontaneity, keeping it vital at all 
times with finely balanced mental and phy-— 
sical resiliency. Their interpretations will 
serve as excellent models for students. 


—Pietro Mascagni. 
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have proven the following sugges- 
tions all to be vitally helpful in sus- 
taining interest in piano class work. Com- 
munity of interest, mutual criticism and 
competition form the foundation of most 
of them. The alert and resourceful teacher 
should find little difficulty in applying them 
to his immediate needs and local conditions. 
Vary the program of the lesson hour. If 
interest begins to lag, introduce quickly a 
little sight reading. Seize upon one of the 
pieces under study and explain something 
of its composer, its national characteristics, 
historical background, or any peculiarity 
likely to be of interest to pupils. Any 
incidental narrative will draw the pupils’ 
interest back into the proper channels, es- 
pecially if it deals with individuals of their 
own age. Do not, as a rule, follow the 
same routine for every lesson and change 
the order in which the pupils of each class 
recite. 3 
Avoid a series of private lessons in a 
class period. All the pupils in a class 
should have at least one composition or 
exercise in common. Constant attention 
on the part of those not reciting is more 
easily retained in this way. Criticisms and 
remarks thus help and stimulate the interest 
of each member. 


E XPERIENCE and experimentation 


Stimulating Activity 

INCE CHILDREN will listen to the 

radio anyway, give them a list of worth 
while composers. Tell them they are to 
be “Music Detectives” and to watch pro- 
grams for the appearance of compositions 
by these composers. Have them report 
back what they have heard and found, and 
get their response to the music thus heard. 
The pupil is thus saved from having his 
taste lowered and at the same time hears 
good music. This may be developed into 
a contest, if desired. 

Memory contests are always a source of 
intensified interest and attention. Com- 
petition may be started for a given length 
of time and gold stars awarded for every 
piece performed. It is usually well to limit 
the pieces played to the material learned 
in class, so that too many pieces foreign 
to the work will not be brought in. Suit- 
able prizes may be given at the termina- 
tion of the contest. 

_ It is often helpful to play for the pupils. 
Some there are who seldom if ever hear 
anything but mechanical reproductions, 
apart from their own efforts. The teacher 
may play short excerpts from _ pieces 
which exhibit strong nationalistic tenden- 
cies. The pupils may then be asked to 
identify the country from which the music 
comes. On other occasions, the teacher 
may play such pieces as the Coronation 
March (Meyerbeer), the Blue Danube 
Waltzes (Strauss), the Barcarolle from 
“The Tales of Hoffman” (Offenbach), and 
other pieces where the rhythm is outstand- 
g, and ask the listeners to tell the num- 
ber of counts in a measure. Again, play 
npositions of decided emotional appeal 
| get them to give their response. Music 
aying reverence, sadness, joy, march- 
peace, and other feelings come readily 
ought, and they will help to indicate 
the pupils, in a very practical way, the 
S r for expression in playing. 


ECITATION in unison is helpful, es- 
pecially to the timid pupil. There are 
F Ways in which this can be introduced. 


By JOHN STAMM IRWIN 


As one or more pupils play, the remainder 
may count time aloud, or clap the time. 
Some may clap for every beat and others 
be directed to clap only for the accented 
beats. Make a list of musical terms to be 
found in the next month’s work, and intro- 
duce them at a dull moment. Have all the 
pupils pronounce them together, several 
times over, so that all diffidence in using 
musical terms may be corrected. If their 
meaning is explained at the time, the pro- 
nunciation and meaning are thus linked to- 
gether. Flash cards may be used, having 
the children to call out in unison the names 
of notes, rests, and other musical charac- 
ters. If two or three pianos are available, 
as many as six pupils, or even more, may 
play at one time. Many children who are 
reluctant to play alone, or affected ner- 
vously, are eager to play in ensemble. 
Unison work is especially helpful to the 
backward or untalented student. 

Keep all pupils alert for criticisms. Be 
alert to reward with commendation any 
criticism an onlooker may make of the 
pupil's performing, provided this criticism is 
reasonable. Tactfully handled, this method 
of mutual criticism spurs the player on to 
more careful playing, and the listener to 
more critical listening. The alert instruc- 
tor will, of course, steer the remarks away 
from any tendency to injure the feelings of 
the pupil who is reciting. 


Work With Enthusiasm 


O MATTER how long the teacher 

has been working during the day, 
or how trying the circumstances, each class 
must be handled as though of deep and 
startling interest. Pupils usually fall into 
the mood of the teacher, and often in a 
magnified manner. Enthusiasm, in itself 
a requisite, is only half of the teacher’s 
job. Meticulous courtesy, a well-modu- 
lated voice, gentle handling and absolute 
fairness in treatment of pupils are impor- 
tant to successful handling of groups. 
Never fail to laud work well done, or even 
mediocre, if that mediocre result has cost 
some slow pupil much effort. Address each 
pupil by a given name, and thank each one 


after a recitation. The writer has seen a 
group of children behave in an unruly, 
noisy manner and with almost no attention, 
under the instruction of a nervous teacher 
with a strident voice, and then in the next 
period of the day turn into an interested, 
well-behaved class, under the quiet voice 
and gentle manner of the next teacher. 

While the idea of students’ parties is an 
old one, new ways of entertaining may be 
found by the progressive teacher. Many 
books on entertaining are available. One 
teacher rented a microphone from the local 
radio shop. Performing pupils were as- 
sembled in one room, parents and other 
auditors were assembled in the next room. 
A program put on by the first group was 
picked up by the “mike” and reproduced 
in the second room by a radio to which 
the microphone was connected. A com- 
plete program was produced, including 
station letters, announcing of time, weather 
reports, and “take-offs’ on well known 
entertainers. The effort aroused great in- 
terest among the pupils, and in the com- 
munity at large. A visit to the music 
department of a museum often stirs up in- 
terest. For other activities the teacher 
might take his pupils through a menagerie, 
or zoo, moving pictures of especial interest 
to musicians or children, and, as one teacher 
did, visit an ice-cream factory. Sometimes, 
too, a piano, organ or instrument factory 
may be located wathin traveling distance, 
for an afternoon’s inspection. 

Select interesting music. Study the in- 
dividual pupil insofar as class instruction 
permits. Keep an eye on the calendar and 
provide -timely titles. Hallowe’en music 
should be assigned the last week in Septem- 
ber. Start working on Christmas music 
immediately after Thanksgiving. Do not 
give the red cheeked boy, bursting with 
energy, a slow moving piece which contra- 
dicts his mental make up. If possible, de- 
termine what the child’s home environment 
is. The taste of the child is very often 
the preference of the parents; and the 
degree in which this taste is satisfied very 
often determines the pupil’s continuance in 
one’s classes. 


MUSIC AT THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


The Alpenhorn and its player, under the shadow of the Jungfrau, make a dis- 
tinctive musical group. These horns, used to call from one mountain to another, 
are from fifteen to eighteen feet in length. 
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Piano (lasses that Dylake Success 


Class Teaching Material 


Pisin One coher) meee $1.00 
My First Efforts in the Piano 
Class—Piano Class Book No. 1....  .75 
Making Progress—Book No. 2.. .75 
Proficiency—Book No. 3........ 75 
The First’ Period at the Piano 
Gikamitneners) Miiwnc: «sous. oltre 75 
Music Play for Every Day. In 4 
Parts (for Children 5 to 8 years) ; 
eCACh Hees oi anes eae ee 49 
First Year at the Piano.( Williams). 
In 4 Parts (for Children 9 to 12 
Meats) [each Ge een ee ae 5 


Let’s Play Together (Bilbro)....... 75 
Teaching the Piano in Classes (A 
Teacher’s Manual) 50 
Class: Keyboard Chart. 5..¢ 82h 25 
Music Class Writing Book.......... 05 
Singing and Playing (Oxford Piano 


Cotisse) Ges 1 eee ee ee ae 75 
John M. Williams Class Piano Method 

—BOOK 2 cee ats se eee iene 1.00 
Bauer-Diller-Quaile Course—Book 1. .75 
Adventures in Pianoland (Clifford).. 1.00 


A Gold Star @ontest 


By HazEL CHEATHAM 


Wuat is a better time to conduct a piano 
contest than in the Summer months when 
interest begins to lag among the pupils? 
One such contest was particularly success- 
ful. It was held five weeks previous to the 
public recital, where the results were an- 
nounced and the prizes awarded. 

Each pupil was given a card, the size 
being five and a half by seven inches, at 
the top of which was typed “Gold Star 
Contest.” Below were the following words: 


A Gold Star Will Be Given For: 


1. Every piece satisfactorily memo- 
rized. 
2. Every public performance. (With 


as many as fifteen present.) 


3. Every day’s practice of more than 


4. Every grade of ninety-eight per 
cent or more. 


Directly below this was a space for the 
name of the pupil and the grade in which 
he was studying. The space below the in- 
formation was left for pasting on the re- 
quired number of stars. The amount of 
time for practice was two hours for the 
advanced pupils, and one and one half 
hours for the beginners. 

Each pupil kept the number of stars 
which he was earning a secret, thereby in- 
creasing interest in the contest. There was 
much interest created and enthusiasm shown, 
besides the great benefit which was derived 
from it. The contest was heipful in several 
ways. Memorizing is always helpful for 
then the pupil is prepared any time when 
called upon to play. Public performance 
is beneficial, for it causes the pupil to have 
more confidence in himself; he becomes 
more accustomed to crowds. The extra 
practice causes the pupil to have a good 
lesson besides giving him time to learn 
and memorize new pieces. 

This contest, as a whole, was a success. 
Any teacher who conducts a similar one 
will find it pleasant and profitable to the 


pupil. 
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A National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Erune Music MAGAZINE 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


All letters of inquiry must bear the full name and address of the writer. Only initials will be published. 


Outline of Work in Element: 
ary and Intermediate Grades 


Could you send me an outline of the 
work to be taught in the elementary 
and intermediate grades, or a list of 
books comprising such an outline? 

—C. M. R. 


Secure copies of the teachers’ manuals 
and music books of the most modern series. 
The all-song method is in vogue today, and 
the more modern series are Music Hour, 
Foresman Series, Music Education Series, 
and the Progressive Series. The course 
procedure and material is outlined for each 
grade from one to nine. 

You may be interested in obtaining 
courses of study to cover the music ma- 
terial found in these various series as used 
in the large cities. Apply to the directors 
of music education in cities, counties, and 
states in your section. 

GrorcE L. LInpsay. 


Ghe Rural Musical Hour 


I have recently been asked to go 
to a rural day school for one day a 
week when school opens to conduct a 
music period. This will be a new ex- 
perience, and I am seeking your advice 
regarding the material I should use. 
Would thirty minutes be the proper 
length of time for the period? What 
would be a reasonable price for me to 
ask for this work ?—D. M. F. 


The length of time spent with the chil- 
dren in a rural school would depend upon 
the possibility of grouping the pupils into 
two or three vocal classes. Have each 
group for twenty minutes, if possible, and 
divide the pupils into (1) a group of 
grades 1, 2 and 3 (2) a group of grades 
4, 5 and 6 (3) a group of grades 7 and 8. 
If one class must be formed, ask for forty 
or forty-five minutes and carry on rote 
singing of unison songs and rounds and 
music appreciation. Decide upon the grade 
of ability of the majority of the school, 
possibly grade four. Secure copies of the 
one book courses of the most modern school 
music series, such as “Foresman Series,” 
“Music Hour Series,” “Universal Series,” 
or “Music Education Series.” Teachers’ 
manuals of directions are obtainable from 
the publishers. The compensation would 
depend upon the distance traveled. 

Grorce L. Linpsay. 


©Gextbooks and @lasswork 


1. What music courses would you 
suggest for a township high school? 
What textbook would you suggest that, 
I use to teach harmony? 2. For junior 
high school people who are unable to 
do part singing (the boys voices are 
changing) what kind of work would 
you suggest? 3. Where there are two 
grades in a room, and one grade 
learned the songs the preceding year, 
though the songs are strange to the 
new pupils in the room, how would 
you suggest holding the attention of 


those who are already acquainted 
with the songs and work of that 
grade ?—B. D. 


1. Literature of Music, a composite of 
history and appreciation, should appeal to 
high school pupils. Faulkner’s “What We 
Hear in Music” is a good background text 
for the presentation of recordings illustra- 
ting the scope of music. “A Short History 


of Music with Supplementary Records,” by 
James Francis Cooke, is an excellent back- 
ground for appreciation of music. For 
more advanced work consider a_ study 
course in “Music Understanding.” If, in 
addition, you wish to give a course in har- 
mony, consider using one of the following: 
“Harmony Book for Beginners,” Preston 
Ware Orem; “An Approach to Harmony,” 
McConathy, Embs, Howes and Fouser; or 
“Applied Harmony,” C. A. Alchin. 

2. There are some teachers who give as 
a reason that, because of the changing 
voice, the boy can not and does not wish to 
sing. They turn to music appreciation as 
the means of interesting boys. 
boys should sing throughout the period and 
have music suited to the lowering range 
of their voices. Any normal group of 
junior high school pupils can be trained 
to follow voice part notation by rote sylla- 
ble presentation. The girls should be used 
to assist the boys in learning their part or 
parts. The part singing procedure explained 
in the Music Supervisors’ Forum in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, has proven most successful. 
Use rounds and canons as a preparation 
for part singing and attempt two part work 
such as soprano and bass. The boys with 
unchanged voices can sing the bass part 
an octave higher. Assist by playing the 
parts in octaves on the piano. Teach solo 
numbers in soprano, alto, alto-tenor and 
baritone range to the respective vocal 
groups. Let them sing for each other. 

3. Where there are two grades in one 
room it is possible to alternate the grade of 
work and the song material used. For in- 
stance present third grade work to a com- 
bination of grades three and four one year, 
and fourth grade work the next year. 

There is. not enough difference in con- 
tent to disturb unduly the lower grade. It 
is also possible to fix a level of work and 
use different lists of song material which 
will not conflict. If necessary, secure a 
supplementary set of books for the pur- 
pose. 

GeorcE L. Linpsavy. 


School Music in an Oil 
District 


Will you please give me the names 
of some books which give detailed 
information to beginners on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. Choral Conduct- 
ing, 2. Sight Singing, 3. Teaching 
Rudiments of music. 

I taught public school music in a 
grammar school last year in an oil 
district. Every class of people was 
represented. Some of the students 
were from city schools and had 
studied music several years; some 
were from rural schools and had not 
had music.—R. A. 


There are several good books for choral 
conducting among which are “Twenty 
Lessons in Conducting” by Gehrkens, and 
“Choir and Chorus Conducting” by Wodell. 

The most modern methods used for sight 
singing and the teaching of the rudiments 
of music are those used in public school 
music. Obtain copies of the “Teachers’ 
Manual” for grades two to six of any of 
the following series: Progressive, Uni- 
versal, Music Education, Foresman, and 
Music Hour. 

You state that some of the pupils have 
had school music training and others have 


However, - 


not had any instruction. Certain funda- 
mentals must be given to the latter group. 
The supplementary use of a one book 
course would furnish material for a brief 
survey for each class until you could ascer- 
tain the level of each group. Then you 
could use the books suggested for the 
various grades of the series mentioned, or, 
if necessary, continue with a one book 
course. The publishers have organized one 
book courses for the various series. 
Georce L. Linpsay. 


General High School 
Tylusic Course 


What is the procedure for organiz- 
ing a general music course in the 
senior high school and what type of 
material should be used ?—-R. S. 


In organizing a general music course in 
the senior high school, the choral plan and 
material used should be general enough to 
cover all types of pupils. If some of the 
pupils are advanced, they should be as- 
signed to the harmonic parts and the other 
students (girls) placed on a soprano part. 
The boys should be divided into tenor and 
baritone on the basis of unchanged and 
changed voices respectively. 

Short part-songs of good material should 
be used: the Laurel “Senior Song” and 
the Foresman “Higher Book of Songs” are 
among recent publications which are ac- 
ceptable. The best policy is to give the 
pupils the benefit of the doubt in rehears- 
ing part songs. Leadership in sight sing- 
ing should be encouraged and Latin sylla- 
bles used whenever necessary. 

The following part singing plan has been 
found quite satisfactory with average 
pupils. 


GRADES 7-12 
Part Singing Procedure: 


1. Individual pupils read the text with 
expression, 

2. Discuss facts of notation. 

3. Pupils scan the text of soprano part. 

4. Establish tonality and direct the en- 
tire class to sing as follows: 

(a) Entire class read at sight the bass 

part with Latin syllables. 

(b) The boys assigned to the bass part 
sing words while the rest of the 
class sing syllables. The teacher is 
to play or sing the soprano part 
while the class sings as in “a” and 
i) p Bee 
The* basses sing their part with 
syllables. The rest of the class read 
at sight the tenor part with sylla- 
bles. 

The boys assigned to the tenor part 
sing words supported by the girls 
who sing the syllables of the same 
part, all against the bass with syl- 
lables. 

Basses and tenors sing their parts 
with syllables while the girls read 
at sight the alto part with syllables. 
The girls assigned to the alto part 
sing words supported by the rest of 
the girls who sing syllables, while 
the boys continue with bass and 
tenor syllables. 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) The basses, tenors, and altos sing 
their parts with syllables while the 
remaining girls read at sight the 
soprano part with syllables. 

(h) The entire group has now sung the 


song in four parts with syllables. 


Sing the section developed by syl- 
lables, from memory if possible. 


(i) Sing the song or section of the song 


learned in parts with “loo” and then 
words of the first and other verses. 


The interpretation should be stressed — 


_throughout. When the parts are 
being learned, the class should pay 
strict attention to dynamics, tempo 


and tone color in order that the part 


experience may be made as color- 
ful as possible. 
GeorcE L. “LInpsAy. 


Lacking D2Cusicianship 
or Intelligence 


I am music supervisor in the 
Schools of H. and have charge of 
all vocal music in grades and high 
school as well as instrumental music. 
There had been little or no music 
taught here until last year, and of 
course I have pupils from the second 
grade on up who cannot, as the com- 
mon saying goes, “carry a tune in a 
basket.” I spent most of last year 
developing an appreciation and a lik- 
ing for singing with some attention 
to backward pupils who did not seem 
to be able to sing. Now this year I 
want to give them more attention as 
well as continue the regular music 
and singing courses. I find that I 
have only one or two absolute mono- 
tones in a group of over a hundred, but 
there are quite a few who cannot seem 
to sing a tune and just sort of mumble. 
along on one or two notes. Yet every 
one of those can match tones like oc- 
tave skips, skips of a third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and arpeggios when they 
sing ah, oh, or other syllables. How- 
ever, whenever they come to sing 
songs they don’t match the tones of 
the song unless I take each note sepa- 
rately and have them do it that way. 
Even after that they won't hardly sing 
the song correctly. I have used every 
device I can think of or know of and 
just wonder if there is something else 
I could do. I would greatly _appreci- 
ate any suggestions.—R. P. Y. 


Even though the pupils in grades seven 
and eight have had: little vocal preparation, 
there is no reason why they should not 
accomplish much in unison and even part 
singing presented on a rote-reading basis. 
Syllable work could be introduced with the 
use of easy material presenting syllables 
as an extra verse while the pupils follow 
the notation. 

The problem of getting the pupils in the 
lower grades to sing songs accurately de- 
pends largely on the care of presentation. 
If your pupils can match tones and not 
carry a tune the problem may be due to 
underdevelopment of tonal memory. <A 
wealth of short easy songs should be used 
and continued until the majority of the 
pupils can sing the songs individually. 
Many children have short memory spans 
and your problem is not so much dependant — 
upon musicality as intelligence. 

Georce L. Linpsay. 


Theodore Roosevelt declared, “Let 
the love of literature, painting, 
sculpture, architecture and, ye 
all, music, enter into your lives.” 

ah 
oe 
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A Study of On the Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes 


TOHANN STRAUSS (born in Vienna, 
1825; died there, 1899) was the true 
exemplification of all that was Vien- 

ec. His inspired waltzes express the 

‘y joy of living—the gaiety and festiv- 
which characterized this alluring city. 

‘lis genius was lauded by the greatest 
sicians of his day. Richard Wagner 
led him “the most musical pate of Eu- 
ye.” Johannes Brahms, the great sym- 
nist, when asked by Strauss’ widow to 
ograph her fan, wrote the first four bars 
the “Blue Danube” waltz and then in- 
ibed underneath—“unfortunately, not by 
fannes Brahms.” 

Strauss has been universally acclaimed 

the “Waltz King” and no one has yet 

en to challenge his right to the title. 

s inexhaustible fount of inspiration was 

- source of more than a hundred waltzes, 

ieteen operettas, choral works and dance 

sic in all forms—about five hundred 
rks in all. His incomparable melodies 
ye been a boon to mankind and will be 
jular when many of the intricate and 
olved symphonic works of modern de- 

n are long forgotten. 

While the Strauss waltzes are compara- 

ely simple in design (as compared with 

ne of those by Ravel, Glazunov, and so 

) they require a minute attention to de- 

|, a rather exact knowledge of tradition, 

1 a high degree of artistry to attain a 

| realization of their inherent beauties. 

1ann Strauss was an inspired leader of 
own music and his interpretations have 

n faithfully handed down to the present 

jeration. Since many of his waltzes are 

w performed regularly by the leading 

nphony orchestras, these interpretations 

ith some individual effects which have 

n introduced by competent conductors ) 

ve been made widely known. 


The “Blue Danube” Appears 


“~HE “BLUE DANUBE” waltzes were 
_ first written for choral performance 
1 are available in vocal form for solo, 
st, trio, and quartet or chorus. At first 
y were unsuccessful but when later 
thestrated they became the most popular 
Strauss’ works. In undertaking to out- 
e an interpretation of these waltzes it 
mild be understood that it is but an 
ort to record the composite delineation 
heard offered by various great con- 
stors. 

[he opening should be taken at a pace 
about forty-eight to a dotted quarter. 
e shimmering effect (of the tremolo in 
- violins) may be indicative of the quietly 
wing river while the soft horn call may 
resent the sound of a distant hunting 
‘ty in the forest. The tremolo is easy 
performance by violins but is not so 
ily performed by the clarinets of the 
ad. Clarinetists with very agile tongues 
y be able to play thirty-second notes 
t it is generally safer to have them play 
teenths, care being taken to assure that 
sy play just as softly as the violins 
ld. 


The triplet of eighths—in the horns— 
mild each time be indicated by a sub- 
rided beat so as to secure proper breadth. 


2d Horn and Bsn. 
While the sustained note of the horns is 
indicated by a flowing beat of the baton 
the left hand may indicate the delicate 
staccato chords of the flutes and oboes 
with a slight plucking or halt beat. 


After the Introduction 


ITHOUT ANY RITARD we enter 
the waltz tempo at the same pace 
with one beat to a bar. A slight accel- 
erando is permissible in conjunction with 
the crescendo. At the conclusion of the 
eighth bar a short halt is generally made, 
the four eighths in ,the ninth bar are 
played slowly, the tempo being resumed 
in the next bar. Beginning at the fifteenth 
bar a stringendo is made to the nineteenth 
bar after which a broad ritard is made— 
the three last bars being played very de- 
liberately, pizzicato by the basses and vi- 
oloncellos, reinforced by the bassoons. 
Waltz No. 1 should be begun with a 


very broad ritard in the opening bar—the 
third quarter being prolonged much more 
than either the first or second. 


Ex.2 


PP Violin, Horn, Bsn. 


The following fifteen should be 


bars 
played as a Valse Lente, at a tempo of ap- 
proximately forty-eight for a dotted half- 


note, with three beats to the bar. The 
staccato quarter notes (played by the 
flutes, oboes, and so forth) should be 


played very decisively. Beginning at the 
seventeenth bar the tempo becomes a Valse 
Moderato while at the twenty-sixth bar, 
following the unisonal bar, it becomes a 
Valse Allegro at a metronome marking of 
about eighty-eight. j 

At the conclusion of this strain there 
should be a slight halt, then the first two 
notes of the second strain (before the 
double bar) should be played with a ritard. 
The remainder of the strain is played at 
a pace of about sixty-eight. The second 
last bar (of two eighths and two quarters) 
should be played in a percussive manner, 
with added emphasis. No ritard is made 
upon the repetition of the strain. This 
first waltz of the suite will serve to indi- 
cate the greatly varied tempos which are 
to be employed in the interpretation of a 
Strauss waltz. 


Securing Contrast 


Ly PANES OE INOS AZ NSP ADIN CRINGE Roe 1 
slightly slower speed. In the band 
arrangement it is advisable to allot the 


first violin part to the flutes in the first 
strain though it is quite equally effective 


The Brighouse and Rastrick Band of Yorkshire, England, which, in 
the eighty-second September Belle Vue Contest won first place for the 


third time. 


It thus retains for another year the £2,000 ($10,000) gold 


Trophy of these competitions and also becomes the permanent possessor of 


the Champion Challenge Cup offered by the Sunday Chronicle. 


to have the flute trill on the A for the first 
twelve bars. It is very essential that the 
same meticulous care be given to a close 
observance of the expressional features as 
to the varying tempi. The crescendo at the 
close of the first strain and the diminution 
at the close of the second are points of 
special interest. Care must be taken to 
have the grace note in the fifth bar of the 
second strain played on the beat and to 
secure the delicate swell in the horns and 
clarinets in the seventh and eighth bars. 
The harp part is of considerable importance 
in this section. 

No. 3 opens at a pace of about sixty-six 
—the first note (up-beat) being somewhat 
prolonged for better effect. The last quar- 


ters in bars three, seven and eleven, to- 
gether with their succeeding half notes, 
should be specially emphasized—the quar- 
ter note also being shortened. 


The second strain requires a more lively 
pace because of its more figurated char- 
acter—not less than seventy-two. The 
secondary material appearing in the third 
and fourth bars (against the sustained 
note) is of importance and should be given 
due prominence. 


Ex.4 


Se SS ES Se 

I have heard one great symphony con- 
ductor secure a splendid effect on the rep- 
etition of this strain by playing the four 
last bars in the following manner: 


Ex.5 


BON 
(aoe ae 
tS 
This sudden halt and change to a slow 
tempo serves to lead most effectively into 
the next movement (No. 4) which is so 


slow as to require three beats to a bar— 
about forty-four to a dotted half note. 


Ex.6 


(Continued on page 49) 
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THE IMP’S DANCE 
By RupoirpH GANz 

The name of Rudolph Ganz needs ‘no 
introduction to American piano students. 
Mr. Ganz has a prominent niche in the 
Hall of Fame, first as a concert pianist, 
second as an orchestral conductor, and third 
in the field of musical education, since he 
is at present the head of one of the largest 
schools of music in the United States. It 
should be a matter of genuine satisfaction 
to teachers that outstanding artists are in- 
terested in the development of younger stu- 
dents to the extent of composing material 
for the earlier grades. The Jmp’s Dance is 
an example of such interest on the part of 
Mr. Ganz. Besides making demands upon 
the resources of the student’s imagination 
on the interpretative side, this music con- 
tains many of the little pianistic figures 
which should be developed early in order 
that they may be applied in more complex 
form as the stage of advanced piano litera- 
ture is reached. The piece opens with a 
short four measure introduction consisting 
of five finger groups to be rolled and lit- 
erally tossed off. After the pause in the 
fourth measure the first theme enters gaily, 
employing the same figure, this time in 
contrary motion, leading to the brittle stac- 
cato chords beginning at measure eight 
which should be played as impishly as 
possible. It may be that an alert musi- 
cian or two will think that Mr. Ganz has 
been caught napping since, although this 
theme is plainly in G minor, the G major 
signature is used. However Mr. Ganz 
has ample precedent for this procedure. 
Examples that come to mind are the Mo- 
zart Fantasie in C minor, written with C 
major signature; and the Schubert A-flat 
minor Impromptu written with A-flat ma- 
jor signature. 

The second section of the dance lies in 
the relative major key, E-flat major, and 
the melody is in the left hand. The right 
hand supplies a staccato accompaniment 
throughout this section while the left hand 
phrases strictly as marked, observing stac- 
cato and legato faithfully. Pianistically 
this music lies comfortably under the hands. 
Its successful performance will - depend 
upon imagination. and the style and treat- 
ment it receives. Observe that Mr. Ganz 
has given a slightly modern tinge to some 
of his phrases. Keep the title in mind, but 
avoid taking undue liberties with the time 
and, sotto voce, the notes! 


JOLO TANGO 
By JosEr RuBEN 

Among the most fascinating rhythms to 
be found in music is that of the Tango. 
Spanish in origin though it is, American 
composers have added an 
rhythmic treatment that is unmistakable, 
and it has come about that the so-called 
American Tango is easily recognizable and 
distinct from 
foster parent. ‘ 

In the first section of the Jolo Tango 
the left hand has the rhythmic responsibil- 
ity for the most part. 
tempo and keep the rhythm sharply de- 
fined. Carefully observe the accents 
marked on the first beat at measures four 
and eight. Release the pedal as indicated. 
Improper use of the pedal will be disastrous 
to the rhythm. The second section is in 
G major. For the reason that the synco- 
pation may be said to add “excitement” 
to the rhythm keep an even tempo else the 


exaggerated- 


its somewhat more refined. 


Do not hurry the - 


effect is out of character and too ani- 
mated. 
SOUVENIR 
By TrycvE ToryJUSSEN 

Trygve Torjussen should add many new 
American friends to hosts of old ones with 
his melodious and unmistakably Scandina- 
vian Souvenir appearing in this issue of 
Tue Erupe. 

This music is to be played at moderate 
tempo in sustained legato style. The pas- 
sages in double notes entail careful prac- 
tice and the pedal should be used freely 
to preserve resonance. The second theme 
is in G minor, the relative minor key and is 
taken at faster pace. The action becomes 
animated in this section building to big 
proportions as the theme is_ repeated 
wrapped in full chords in the right hand 
and accompanied by extended legato ar- 
peggios in the left. In the second section 
practice the left hand separately. There 
are a goodly: number of technical difficul- 
ties to be mastered in this music before 
attending to tonal values, phrasing, rhyth- 
mical treatment and so forth. 

It would be interesting to know on just 
how many pupil’s programs ‘Souvenir’ will 
appear during 1935. 


TO A LONE FLOWER 
By RoxaANA PARIDON 
If you have a weakness for the salon 
type of music, here is a piece calling for 
good singing tone, feeling for phrasing, 
and the ability to play nuances freely and 
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without distortion. The tempo is andante 
and, according to the text, is to be played 
tenderly and dolcissimo, which is the Ital- 
ian equivalent for “sweetly to a superlative 
degree.” <A casual glance will reveal that 
sostenuto is in effect throughout the meas- 
ures. The tempo is to be handled with 
considerable elasticity and all changes of 
pace, tempo bendings, and so forth are 
indicated. This composition will probably 
find favor with many students of the ’teen 
age. 


GAVOTTE 
By James H. RoceErs 

This number in gavotte style affords a 
good study in staccato playing. Pianists 
should strive to develop variety in staccato 
playing so that the word comes to mean 
more than merely “a short note.” The sec- 
ond section is in the key of the parallel ma- 
jor or G major and obtains a musette ef- 
fect by the use of the drone bass. It will 
be noted that the text reads senza pedale, 
without pedal, and also indicates that the 
bass is to be played in a sustained manner. 
These directions are an aid to the desired 
musette effect. The musette, by the way, 
is an instrument of the bag-pipe family in 
which the lower tube drones away monot- 
onously always on the same note. 


IN THOUGHTFUL MOOD 
By L. Leste Lota 
Another tune for devotees of melodious 
salon music—this time in slow waltz tempo. 
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THE HOUSE WHERE SCHUBERT WAS 


. 


BORN 


The melody is in the violoncello registe 
and is accompanied copiously by chord 
The second section is in the key of tl 
subdominant of the first section and 

more animated. Here the melody is in tl 
soprano voice and should be phrased ; 
marked so that the effect of breathing 

imparted to the melodic flow. Again tl 
pedal is important and clearly marked 


ANDANTE 
By FrANz SCHUBERT 

Arranged by R. BURMEISTER 

Tue Erupe presents an interesting fe: 
ture this month in the concert arrang 
ment by Richard Burmeister of the A) 
dante from the Schubert “Sonata, Opt 
120.” This beautiful movement is a fir 
example of the music of the lyric Schuber 
and in performance, tone should be deve 
oped for quality rather than quantity. Tk 
tempo is slow, the andante of the text bein 
qualified by quasi adagio. Let the uppe 
voice of the right hand sing with well su: 
tained tone while the left supplies th 
rather full accompaniment in a manne 
sufficiently subdued to avoid obscuring th 
melody. In measures 17 and 19 obsery 
the sostenuto marks which call attentio 
to the second or counter theme in th 
tenor part (left hand). The part for th 
left hand in measures 16 to 25 inclusiv 
is to be played clearly and distinctly witt 
out dispelling the atmosphere of peac 
which is palpable throughout the work- 
which fact should induce the thoughtft 
student to undertake a bit of left han 
alone practice at this point. Mr. Bur 
meister has done an exceptionally goo 
piece of editing and if the text is followe 
carefully no difficulty should be encoun 
tered with interpretation. In playing thi 
music one’s aims should be a beautiful 
singing melody, a clear but subdued 
companiment and a calm peaceful atm 
phere throughout. 


FRISKY KITTY 

By Gerorce J. TRINKAUS — 

What second grader won’t love t 
“Miaow” imitation in the right hand 
this little piece? The right hand give 
practice in two note phrasing while the le 
provides exercise in broken chords all 
the five finger position. 


SAILBOATS 

By Louise E. Srarirs 

This little waltz with left hand melod 

is effective for rote teaching, since t 

right hand accompaniment consists of onl 

two chords, the tonic and dominant sevent 

played staccato. Words area help to imag 
ination. é 


THE OLD MILL WHEEL 
By H. P. Hopxins 

A first grade piece designed to develo 
finger /egato in both hands against a stac 
cato- accompaniment. Play at moderat 
tempo and keep an even pace to sugge 
the regular labored turning of the old m 
wheel. 


SOFTLY AND SWEETLY 

By Bert R. ANTHONY 
A waltz, this time in double notes 
the right hand in the first section. 
second section, in the key of the dominai 
of the first section, runs along a litt 
faster withal smoothly, and gives the rig 
hand short, finger /egato passages. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Plusic Clubs 


I am interested in starting a 
music club with my piano pupils, 
who vary in age from eight to four- 
teen years. I believe that little talks 
to the pupils would be interesting. 
Will you please list some worthwhile 
topics on musical subjects? I do not 
wish to give talks that may interest 
the older pupils but might be bore- 
some to the younger students. Any 
suggestions will be appreciated. 

—wW. J. 

It would seem to me wiser and more 
practical to give two talks or a series of 
talks to your pupils, one for the older stu- 
dents and another for the young children; 
otherwise it would be difficult to reconcile 
the two ages. With either or both groups 
you could discuss such topics as: 

How to practice to the best advantage; 
how to make each musical phrase mean 
something; the difference between classic 
and modern music. 

Other stimulating topics may be gleaned 
from the pages of Tue Erupe Round 
Table. 

Give the pupils plenty of opportunity to 
ask questions before or (better) after these 
talks, and to discuss ideas which are pre- 
sented. No experience can be more valu- 
able for you personally, either, than thus 
to get into intimate touch with your pupils 
and their needs. 


Grace Notes and Dordents 


I am puzzled as to how I should 
execute grace notes. Should they be 
played on or before the beat? Are 
mordents played in a similar man- 
ner ?—Mrs. P . 


In playing the classics it was the custom 
to put a grace note directly on the beat, 
thus allowing its time to detract slightly 
from that of the principal note. With most 
of the nineteenth century romanticists, in- 
cluding Chopin and Schumann, the same 
rule was observed. With recent com- 
posers, however, the grace notes often are 
evidently intended to come just before the 
beat. In this case the good taste of the 
performer must be the final judge. 

For a general discussion of these and 
other ornaments, I refer you to my little 
book, “Ornaments in Classical and Modern 
Music.” 


A Study Course 


Please suggest a study course for 
a forty minute lesson each week for 
a fifteen-year-old girl just starting 
to take lessons.—Mrs. R. W. S. 


For a complete course of this kind, in 
which each step of the way is thoroughly 
explained, I refer you to Mathews’ “Stand- 
ard Graded Course,” in Ten Grades. 


Incentives to Practice 


When a child refuses to practice 

and the mother does not insist on it, 

it advisable to drop that pupil? 

t girl is only nine, so the mother 

thinks she will have plenty of time 

aS progress. I have tried to use in- 

teresting and entertaining materials 
with her.—M. W. 


“Sometimes . a teacher’s chief credit is 
not from brilliant and “easy” pupils, 
from those who seem at first to be 
} amenable. Before dismissing a pupil 
as a “bad job,” therefore, I advise you to 


‘time, rhythm, 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer. 


try various devices to win her over to your 
plans and ideals. Some of these devices 
are as follows: 

1. Even if the mother does not encour- 
age the pupil’s practice, it is evident that 
she wants her daughter to learn to play; 
otherwise she would not have her take les- 
sons. If you tactfully enlist the mother’s 
cooperation, and show her just what you 
are trying to accomplish with her daughter, 
perhaps you can secure more of her assist- 
ance. 

2. Get both the child and her mother to 
plan out a practice scheme which may be 
short—say two fifteen minute periods a day 
—but which they both agree to follow out 
faithfully. Make the details of this scheme 
very definite, so that the child. may know 
just when she is to sit at the piano, and 
what she is to do while she is there. 

3. Rewards may be offered for proper 
work, in the form of merit cards; or the 
child may even be paid a fixed “salary,” 
like any other employee—such as two cents 
a day. 

4. Appeal also to her sense of rivalry. 
If she has friends who also are studying 
piano, it ought not to be hard to arouse 
her desire to do as well as they do or better. 
And when she has once gained a victory 
of this sort, she may the more easily be 
urged to ascend to even greater heights. 

5. This wholesome feeling of rivalry 
may be furthered also if you occasionally 
arrange for her to play before others—be- 
fore her fellow students and eventually at 
small recitals. 


Foundational Graining 


I strive to be a truly conscientious 
teacher, with both pupil and parent. 
I have made beginners my specialty, 
and now have several who have ad- 
vanced admirably under my training. 

I am a stickler on time and 
rudiments in general. Can a teacher 
say too much about them? 

; . How can I classify ‘and explain 
the different features in music for 


second, third and fourth grade 
youngsters ? if : 
3. I am teaching a family of 


three children, a boy “ot nineteen and 
two girls, seventeen and nine years 
old respectiy ely. Despite the many 
helpful exercises and weary, patient 
hours I give them, they hhever seem . 
to pull out of the “rut.” The two 
older children have learned to relax, 
but they simply cannot hit the right 
notes or play any iece faster than 
lento. The little girl is just not in- 
terested; yet the parents and I are 
ever anxious and hopeful. I have 
used music that should appeal to 
them, and all types of sight-reading 
material. Their foundation seems to 
be sound—for their oral recitations 
score higher than the average—but 
their fingers refuse to function with 
their brains: and I am truly bewil- 
dered.—M. P. 


1. Since the whole structure of musical 
progress rests on a thorough knowledge of 
fundamentals, you need have no fear of too 
much care in teaching them. I have found 
that one of the most difficult obstacles in 
dealing with “advanced” pupils is the pres- 
ence of so many weak points in their early 
musical education, all of which have to be 
repaired before further progress is effective- 
ly begun. So neglect nothing in the way 
of training in rudiments! 

2. The different features in music may 
be classified under the captions of notes, 
tempo, dynamics (soft and 
loud effects), scales, form and styles. As 


Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


each of these features is taken up, its mean- 
ing and scope should be clearly explained 
to the pupil. 

3. Don’t worry about the slowness with 
which your pupils execute their music, 
since this fault (if it is one) is decidedly 
on the right side. If their hands and wrists 
are properly relaxed, and if they are taught 
to play so slowly that each note is sounded 
correctly and with the right time and 
touch, it should be a simple matter to speed 
up the tempo without impairing the 
accuracy which has been established. Ease 
and carefulness should be the watchwords 
for future developments; and if the pupil 
is firmly grounded in these essentials, you 
need have no fear for his future. 


Recitals by Geacher or 
Pupils 


I am a young piano teacher who 
finds your page in Tne Erupy very 
helpful. 

Do you think it a good idea to 
present young students (nine to 
twelve years) in a one-composer re- 
cital (Grieg or Mozart) ? 

I would like to play a group of 
American pieces next season for a 
music club. Would you sug Rests some 
in grades seven to ten >—M, 


For the sake of contrast it would be well - 


to add another composer of a different 
type. Mozart and Grieg, for instance, 
could quite well be put together; and it 
would add interest if you should preface 
the musical selections by a few remarks as 
to the difference between Mozart's elegant 
and classical style and the national and 
romantic traits of Grieg’s music. 

For your group of American pieces I 
suggest the following: Nevin, Shepherds 
All and Maidens Fair; MacDowell, March 
Wind; Cooke, An Old Palace (Nocturne) ; 
Griffes, The White Peacock; Carpenter, 
Polonaise Americaine. 


Phrasing and Rests 


What touch should be used at the 
beginning and ending of phrases? 
Also, how should the hands be held 
when observing rests ?—L. M. 


Regularly the hand should be dropped 
from the wrist in beginning a phrase, and 
raised from it in ending the phrase. This 
is true especially when the phrase is long 
or well marked. In the case of a short or 
simple phrase, however, these wrist motions 
may be very slight, or even scarcely notice- 
able. 

In like manner, to observe a rest, the 
hand may simply relax for the required 
time, with the wrist loosened and the 
fingers sonesniog on or near the top of the 
keys. 


@Ghe Result of Puch 
W riting 

I have a pupil who is employed do- 
ing work’ in which she has much 
writing to do; consequently she has 
trouble with scales and arpeggios be- 
cause her fingers are stiff. She has 
particular difficulty with arpeggios. 
I have Siven her “Twelve Velocity 
Studies” by Kohler, also plenty of 
scales and finger exercises. What do 
you suggest ?—G. R. 


I think that you will find that the chief 
trouble lies not so much in her fingers as in 


her wrists, which instinctively stiffen on 
approaching the typewriter or piano keys. 
I have suggested from time to time various 
exercises to insure the loosening of the 
wrist muscles; of which the simplest and 
best is to hold the forearms out horizontal- 
ly above the keys, allowing the hands to 
dangle loosely from the wrists for two or 
three minutes. Repeat this process fre- 
quently while practicing, especially when 
there is any sensation of muscular tight- 
ness. Tested by this standard, the various 
exercises of which you speak ought even- 
tually to increase the flexibility of the 
fingers as well as of the wrists. 


he Study of Chopin's 
Preludes 


Having completed the study of 
Czerny-Germer, I would like your ad- 
vice as to what studies should follow. 

I have Chopin’s complete “Preludes.” 
Would these furnish me a good foun- 
dation?—L LB. 
| 
It would be well for you next to study 
the second book of Moscheles’ “24 Char- 
acteristic Studies, Op. 70.” After this you 
may safely proceed with the Chopin “Pre- 
ludes,” working on some of the easier ones 
first, such as numbers 3, 4, 6, 7 and 1, and 


leaving the others for more advanced work. 


Aching Arms 


A young woman who is a constant 
reader of THE Erupe and whose mother, 
a conservatory graduate, has always been 
her teacher, writes that she suffers from 
aching arms, especially when playing such 
a piece os Schubert’s Impromptu in A-flat, 
Op. 90, No. 4, also some of Hanon’s exer- 
cises. She says: 


Something is too tense, I know; 
but what is it, and what can I do 
for it? Would the height of the 
piano stool have anything to do 
with it? Our piano has a rather 
heavy action, and my hands are 
small and Bent, although agile and 
wiry.—I. W. 


Anything in the way: of muscular stiffness 
is fatal to ease in playing. First of all, 
therefore, I should strive to eliminate or 
control such a tendency. Yes, the height 
of the piano stool may seriously handicap 
your playing, especially if it be too low, 
so that you have to exert muscular force 
in keeping your hands at the proper level. 
On the whole, it is better that the forearms 
should slant a trifle downward from the 
elbow to the keys, since this position les- 
sens the danger of stiffness in the. wrist 
muscles. Also, in this position the hands 
and forearms are rolled very easily from 
side to side. 

I believe, indeed, that this “forearm rota- 
tion” is what you especially need to culti- 
vate, since it is the prime way to produce 
power in the stroke without any accom- 
panying rigidity. And, by the way, if your 
small hands do not play octaves or other 
stretches readily, I should choose music for 
practice which involves a m¢nimum of such 
intervals. 

For helpful literature on the subject, I 
may recommend my own ‘small _ book, 
“Touch and Expression in Piano Playing”; 
also Tobias Matthay’s “First Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing.” 
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Modern Bravura Playing of Octave-@hords 


By FrepEeRick KLosTERMAN 


thing, that can be said, has been said 
about the technic of the pianoforte; 
but some branches of the subject have been 
emphasized more than others. The sub- 
ject of octave-chord playing, however, has 
been less stressed than any other of the 
branches of pianoforte technic, though it 
is probably the most indigenous technic to 
the instrument; for there is no other in- 
strument, the organ excepted, which per- 
mits so well the simultaneous performance 
of a number of voices. 
With the advent of the Romantic School, 
ind especially of Franz Liszt, that king 
f pianists, and his compositions for the 
pianoforte, a new and larger technic came 
into use, which gave more importance to 
octaves and chords. The pianoforte grew, 
as it were, from a tinkling music box to a 


|: WOULD SEEM that about every- 


surging orchestra, under his hands. 


A Growing Art 

RACING THE GROWTH of piano- 

forte technic to modern times we find 
compositions written entirely of chords, in 
which the scale and finger passages, 
frequently employed in the Classic School, 
are not used. This growth has made chord 
technic one of the most vital elements of 
pianoforte playing, and it now demands 
the attention of all pianists who desire to 
become more than ordinary performers. 

Technic is the basis of pianoforte play- 
ing; without it we can do nothing. But all 
the facility and acrobatics of the playing 
arm are naught unless a beautiful tone 
results therefrom. There is only one means 
of beautiful playing or singing, and that is 
production of a beautiful tone. With this 
end in view, the performer must find the 
best manner to produce it. 

Countless so called “methods” have been 
used. One pianist will be an exponent of 
the pure finger technic; another, of pressure 
touch; another, of weight playing; and an- 
other, of the combination of the three, all 
of which have their individual fine points. 
The great pianist is the one who under- 
stands and has mastered all of them to 
the extent that they respond to the com- 
mand of his will to produce the effect de- 
sired. 

In studying the various ways and means 
of playing let us not become warped and 
allow the technical side of our playing to 
destroy our fine musical sensibilities. This 
has been the case with many great talents, 
some of whom are before the public today; 
wherein the musician has been subordi- 
nated to the technician. There is a certain 
thrill in great technical mastery, but technic 


so 


for technic’s sake will always be inferior 
to the mechanical piano. Therefore, in 
applying the principles which follow, take 
them for what they are worth to you in 
furthering your musical expression. 


No One Panacea 


ETHOD HAS long ago been dis- 

carded in modern pedagogy, for the 
reason that what is good for one student is 
not good for another, and one way of doing 
things will not fit every individual. So 
many things are involved in the acquiring 
of a good technic that due consideration 
must be given to the size of the hands, 
fingers and flexibility of the playing arm. 
The following suggestions, therefore, are 
recominended only to pianists who have 
hands of normal size and flexibility, capa- 
ble of stretching an octave comfortably, 
and who feel the need of resonance and 
transparency in their chord playing. Pianists 
too often forget that the piano is merely 
a piano and not an orchestra. It can imi- 
tate orchestral effects but can never ap- 
proach a hundred or more instruments in 
volume. Fine piano playing must be, first 
of all, pianistic. It must be piano music 
and devoid of all thickness. 

From personal observation and experi- 
ence, it has been found that few pianists 
possess the secret of playing a resonant 
chord beautifully. Resonance in chord 
playing does not mean a great quantity of 
tone, or, in other words, all of the tones 
of the chord struck with equal force; but, 
on the contrary, it means a contrast in tone 
quality of the different tones of the chord. 
As an example, strike the chord, c-e-g-c, 
fortissimo, all tones played with equal 
force, then strike the same chord playing 
the two c’s (octave) fortissimo, and the 
eand g mezso-forte. Listen to the difference 
in effect and you will know what is here 
meant by resonance. The secret of acquir- 
ing this resonance lies in applying the 
weight of the arm correctly. 


A Lucid Definition 


HERE PROBABLY IS no better 
definition of weight playing than that 
given by Leroy B. Campbell in his book, 
Relaxation in Piano Playing: “Weight in 
piano playing is the use, under control, of 
the power furnished by a falling body (the 
playing arm in chord playing) instead of 
the power secured by forcible muscular 
action.” With this definition as a working 
basis let us proceed to apply it to the play- 
ing of octave-chords. 
The playing of a chord involves three 
things: 


1. The preparation of the chord 
(placing the fingers on the keys 
that are to be struck) ; 

2. The lifting of the hand and arm; 

3. The stroke (which is the relaxa- 
tion of the arm, allowing the 
weight of the hand and arm to fall 
upon the key through the fingers. 

Now let us analyze each of these opera- 

tions in detail. 


Preparation 


HAT IS preparation? It is aiming 

before you strike. It is the placing 
of the fingers on their respective keys, in 
advance of the stroke. 

Prepare the first, second, third and fifth 
fingers over the chord, c-e-g-c, in their 
natural position, holding the wrist rather 
high, with the second, third, and fourth 
fingers somewhat extended and in between 
the black keys so that their cushions are 
well on the surface of the keys. This is 
the position of the hand preparatory to 


ee 


lifting, as in illustration “a 


Lifting of Hand and Arm 


ULL THE RELAXED hand and fore- 

arm up from the wrist, allowing the 
thumb and fifth fingers to slide somewhat 
out toward the edge of the white keys, 
until the wrist is fairly high (keeping the 
second and third fingers on their respective 
keys), until the thumb and fifth fingers are 
almost perpendicular to the keyboard and 
about a half inch above their respective 
keys (the two c’s). In the meantime the 
second and third fingers are left relaxed, 
in an extended position over e and g with 
the knuckles depressed and completely 
relaxed, as in illustration “b.” This is the 
manner of lifting the hand preparatory to 
relaxing the arm muscles and applying the 
weight of hand and forearm in striking 
the keys. 


Striking 

ELAX the muscles which control the 
forearm (those muscles located in 

that part of the playing arm between the 
elbow and shoulder), allowing the forearm 
(that part of the playing arm from the 
wrist to the elbow) and hand to drop. The 
second and third fingers should be some- 
what extended. Press down e and g, with 
the knuckles well depressed and relaxed, 
and let the thumb and fifth finger fall, with 
the hand and arm, and strike their respec- 
tive c’s. The thumb and fifth fingers 
should be almost perpendicular to the key- 
board; and the wrist should be allowed to 
drop to its normal position. If a succession 


of chords is to be played, the wrist retains 
its high position and does not drop to the 
level of the knuckles, or the normal position 
used in ordinary finger playing. Observe 
illustration “c.” 

This completes the three processes of the 
hand and arm in playing the octaye-chord. 
The effect produced will be that of a 
resonant octave, mezzo-forte, and the inner 
tones of the chord, piano, due to the amount 
of weight applied in striking. 

The principle involved in this manner of 
playing octave-chords is that most of the 
weight of the arm and hand in falling is 
transmitted through the perpendicular 
fingers (the thumb and fifth finger), where- 
as the weight is more or less broken when 
transmitted through the inner fingers which 
are extended and more or less parallel to 
the keyboard in striking. A blow applied 
to an object perpendicularly is more effec- 
tive than when it is applied diagonally. 

This nianner of playing octave-chords is 
quite distinguished from the effect pro- 
duced in playing chords with a low wrist 
or a wrist that is held parallel to the hand 
and arm, which is characterized by a thud 
or hard effect due to all of the tones being 
played with the same degree of loudness, 
and hence no resonance; and it also coun- 
teracts the tension generated in the knuck- 
les and wrist from a low or medium 
position of the wrist. 


To Gain Mastery 


HE FOLLOWING exercises are 
given to facilitate the acquiring of 
this technic; and, if pursued with diligence 
for a reasonable length of time, they will 
well repay the work and effort expended. 
Exercise 1: Prepare the hand as in “a.” 
Press the inner keys, e and g, and hold 
while the octave is played according to 
“b” and “c,” until a flexible wrist and 
knuckles are acquired and a free and easy 
motion of the arm comes without effort. 
The exercise must be practiced very slowly 
at first, remembering that the first impres- 
sion is the lasting one, and then gradually 
faster and faster until the movement be- 
comes a subconscious process. 

Exercise 2: Prepare as in “a’’; raise the 
wrist as in “b”; play the grace notes piano 
as in “b” and “c,” slightly before the oc- 
tave, which is played mezzo-forte. Con- 
tinue this exercise until the grace notes 
can be played together with the octave. 

This same principle may be applied to 
octave-chords in which the thumb or little 
finger is to be brought out, by shifting the 
weight of the arm and hand to either finger 
as desired. : 


ILLUSTRATION A 


ILLUSTRATION B 


ILLUSTRATION C 
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From SONATA IN A, Op.120 


Soft, faint strains of a plaintive song, Yet again with the deepening shadows of night 
Floating to heaven, drift slowly away; They bring the peace,at the close of the day. 


With Schubert’s development as a composer, he innocently longed for larger technical skill, although he was“born” with an individual technic few 
have been able to equal. This is one of the most finished of the later works of Schubert. 
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Cone in Philadelphia is to be found the world's greatest stock of music and music supplies, 
operated by the largest and most experienced staff of music experts and music clerks. 


, \\ Imagine miles and miles of music shelving. With a stock of over 25 million books and pieces of 


\' sheet music, America possesses an incomparable music supply centre. 
iB \ 
| \\ Write today and let our service on every music order, no matter how small, indicate why this 
Ne fifty year old music house has so many thousands of delighted customer-friends everywhere. 
i ‘ The needs of the musician and music teacher are different from almost any other calling. The 
y requirements of the art of music are so immense and so varied and so diverse that hundreds of thou- 


sands of different titles must be kept immediately accessible. 


La | 
a | Probably no music house in the world can begin to approach the immense supply maintained 
| constantly by the Theodore Presser Co. 


jf) One trial order by mail convinces and delights. 
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ERFECTION in any art is condi- 
tioned by its relative approach to 
naturalness. So it follows that, since 


singing and talking are but different man- 
ifestations of the same art, every singer, 
who wishes to succeed in a big way, 
should give the most careful attention to 


his speaking voice. Many singers, how- 
ever, do not do this, so that while their 
singing tones may be fairly pure, liquid, 
and musical, their speaking voices are 
often husky, slurred, and metallic. In 
fact a noted authority has said that “The 
speaking voice of the average American 


vocalist is as rasping, raucous, and slurring 
as is the speaking voice of the average 
citizen, be he boiler-maker, school teacher, 
preacher, or politician.” Another critic has 
declared that “a well-modulated voice in 
the United States is today a rare excep- 
tion.” 

On the other hand the speaking voice of 
the average vocalist in France, England, 


and Italy is said to be as rich and musical 
as his own singing voice—a direct result, 
no doubt, of the training and conscious at- 
tention which have been given the voice in 
those countries for centuries. A direct 
result, too, very likely, of the patriotic 


pride the educated European takes in all 
things lovely and cultural. ~ 

May not such facts as these account in 
large part for a Martinelfi, a Gigli, a 
Campanini, a Pons, and the many other 
Europeans who continue to give so much 
of grace and glory to the American con- 


cert and opera stages? And, considered 
constructively, may we not find just here, 
also, certain impelling motives and real 


American voice ? 
if for no other reason 


inspirations for a better 
It would seem so, 


than “self defense’; for be sure that a 
trained ear, a discerning critic, and a cul- 
tured audience will invariably- detect the 


imitation, the artificiality, the self-con- 
sciousness in the efforts of the marionette- 
artist who sings this note, who intones this 
word, who colors this phrase according to 
the memorized mandates of some vocal 
coach. 


FTER a rather finished vocal technic 
A has been once acquired, a few min- 
utes of carefully directed daily 
practice of well chosen exercises will keep 
this in good working condition. 

If the breakfast has been not too heavy, 
this study may come from an hour to two 
hours after eating. Experiment will soon 
determine the most comfortable time, for 
the intelligent singer. And comfort means 
much to the voice. 

Begin by taking a few deep but not overly- 
inflated breaths, which are allowed to 
spin out through the tiniest possible opening 
of the relaxed lips. Let this be followed 
by a few tones in the medium register, and 
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Some Faults of Speech 


HE AVERAGE SINGER looks sur- 
prised, if told to use his voice for 


“speaking in the same way that he does for 


singing; yet, if he would simply put into 
daily practice—in his conversation—those 
same principles which he employs when 
singing, he would soon achieve results 
which would astonish both himself and his 
friends—restilts which would vitally affect 
his singing, making it more natural and 
more beautiful. 

Perhaps the most common fault in our 
speaking voices has to do with tone. Of 
course the prevalent harsh, nasal, metallic 
sounds with which we utter our words 
are caused by contracting the muscles of 
the throat in such a way as to prevent the 
vocal chords from functioning naturally, 
and so as to obstruct the breath. The 
singer should remember that, in talking 
as well as in singing, any attempt at vol- 
untary control of the vocal mechanism will 
surely cause unpleasant and unnatural 
tones. If the muscles of the chin, pharynx, 
back of the tongue, lower jaw, soft palate, 
or false vocal chords contract, they con- 


‘strict the voice, making it harsh and hard, 


producing raucous edges on almost every 
sound, and especially on the vowels. 


Naturally every student of voice under- 
stands and realizes the importantance of 
developing the overtones; knows, too, of 
the value of thought and feeling in produc- 
ing tone color. But many vocalists of in- 
tellect and very deep feeling do not have 
expressive speaking voices, because they 
do not practice what they know about qual- 
ity and power. They forget—these bril- 
liant lyric and dramatic singers—when 
speaking, “to keep the throat open and 
relaxed”; and they seemingly forget, too, 
to “start all tones at the diaphragm and 
to end them, through the narial arch, at 
the nostrils.” It is our common fault of 
becoming too much occupied in what we 
are saying, of getting in too big a hurry 
to say it, and of forgetting all about the 
vocal mechanics necessary to producing 


Your Speaking Voice 


By Froyp TILLERY 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude” complete in itself 


rich, resonant, clear speaking voices. The 
same humming exercises, however, which 
produce overtones for the singer, the same 
vocalizing, the same lip and mouth move- 
ments used in all tone work—these apply 
to all forms of voice culture and, if prac- 
ticed regularly, will lead eventually to a 
speaking voice used correctly and pleasant- 
ly, and this with scarcely a thought as to 
how it is done. 


Sheer Carelessness 


N ORDER to produce what we think 

of as force in our conversation, we are 
disposed to shout, forgetting that ‘true 
force includes the idea of moral power, 
and is manifest in a certain stateliness and 
majesty of tone, rather than through any ex- 
hibition of voice or manner.” The singer— 
in his place—knows full well the difference 
between a vocally loud and a dynamically 
loud voice. He knows that noise is a 
manifestation of the one, that power is 
proof of the other. We should not forget— 
in our conversation as well as in singing 
—that passions and emotions have much 
to do with the quality of our voices. We 
should, therefore, take pride in expressing 
ourselves with restraint and dignity. 

Two more vitally important factors in 
voice culture are enunciation and _ pro- 
nunciation. Just as important in speaking 
as in singing. And yet the average singer, 
though he be extremely careful to study 
the elementary sounds of every word in 
his song, will, when off the stage, very 
likely drop back into the American “lingo.” 

Henry James says, “It is easier to over- 
look any question of speech than to trouble 
about it, but then it is easier to snort or 
neigh, to growl or meow, than to articulate 
and intonate.” Ethel Barrymore adds, 
“There is too much slurring of words—too 
much swallowing of words.” Julius Aber- 
nethy says, “Pronunciation is probably the 
most neglected subject in education”; and 
Beatrice Knolly thinks that “Correct pro- 
nunciation and enunciation are the infalli- 
ble hallmarks of education and association 
with well-bred people.” 


A Daily Vocal Conic 


By Epwarp ELLswortH HIpsHER 


each of these sustained to the comfortable 
capacity of the breath. 

Follow these with several repetitions of 
the following vocalise, transposed to keys 
in which the individual voice will be quite 
No extreme notes. 


at ease. 


Again repeat two or three times the 
spun-out breaths already mentioned. 

Then sing in a few comfortable keys the 
grand scale. 


Ex.2 


To retain lightness of touch on the tones, 
use this exercise. 


- SEAS, 
Ah (first treme) 
ee (for the repetition) 


So much for the importance of these » 
factors. One would think that the 
would certainly speak clearly and disti 
ly.. Not so. The average singer is | 
as guilty as anyone else of slovenly spe 
Although he knows the necessity oe di 
ping the lower jaw, of freeing the lips 
using effectively the tip of the tongue 
simply forgets to put this knowledge | 
practice when he is “off parade.” 


The Remedy 


UT SHOULD NOT singers set 

very best examples in this ma 
of speech and voice? Should not the sing 
for his own sake, practice the correct { 
nunciation, enunciation, and vocalization 
every spoken word, so that, when he co: 
to sing that very word, he can concentt 
upon the interpretation of the thought ¢ 
the spirit of the song and not have 
bother about the elementary mechanics 
it all? 


Every pupil should be impressed 
the necessity of training not merely 
singing but also the speaking voice. 
the very beginning he should be told fra 
ly that his voice—unless it be a most 
usual one—is a careless, untrained, 
tured instrument, no matter how o1 
the owner may be And it should be m 
clear that the early singing lessons 
constitute but a very small part of 
instruction; and that they should con 
tute only a very small part of the® 
dent’s practice. 


Unfortunately our voices cannot be § : 
denly or marvelously trained or tra 
formed. In addition to the persistent w 
on vocalization, scales, rhythm, and 
on, the singer should devote at least 
teen minutes a day to intelligent, enth 
astic listening to his own voice, in an 
tempt to perfect it in the art of er 
lovely, musical speech. Surely the poet | 
the singer in mind when writing, 


One duty lies on old and yon 
With filial piety to guard Y 
The glory of the English ‘ono 


——— = ao = 
3 =a | 
<3} oe ———— a Same | 


Here may be introduced a few tr 
(or trill studies) in the medium part 
the voice. A good trill is a sure sign 
a well placed and well managed voice. 

Then close the practice with seve 
transpositions of this legato figuration 
the scale. 


vy ETUDE 
ete, to 


SS: 


progressive days the figure may be 
| to one of these, 


invented, to avoid 


others may be 
ony. 


Not more than once a week should these 
exercises be carried to the last two or three 
extreme semitones of the voice. Remem- 
ber that Patti, whose voice was the most 
marvelously preserved of any in history, 
said that she never did her daily practice 
outside the medium section of her voice; 
and that her scales were not done beyond 
A on the first line above the treble staff, 
even though her réle of the evening might 
take her on flights to the F above High C. 

These few minutes of daily morning ex- 
ercise will keep the voice fresh and ready 
for almost any ordinary demands. 


@Ghe Need of Soft Practice 


By Gurvon A. Fory 


V.'USHROOM springs up over night 
and a pumpkin is grown in a sum- 
-mer; but an oak is a matter of 
Thus may be compared vocal de- 
nent by loud practice and by soft. 
re are always people who ridicule 
which cannot “be heard,” who sit 
and disparage the progress of pupils 
ve methods of their teachers, because 
jes are not forthcoming at once. Even 
s of young pupils are frequently so 
nt, so thoughtless or so impatient 
ise. And this is one of the most 
yvating and disheartening obstacles 
which the careful and conscientious 
teacher has to contend. 
ill my voice ever be big?” is among 
rst of the questions asked by new 
And in about two weeks will be- 
come: 
s, my tones are easier and sound 
but I can’t seem to get any force 
m.” 
an’t sing nearly so loud as I could 
I began.” 


Too “Great Expectations” 


YPLE CAN WAIT for other things; 
fact they rather expect to do so. They 
expect an athlete to develop strength 
xility and endurance in a few days; 
lo not expect a colt to pull a heavy 
he first time he is hitched up; they 
- expect a child to do the work of a 
man. But the voice! That is a 
nt matter. 
ok at Mary Smith! Never had a les- 
nd she can drown out the whole 
True, she can. Mary Smith pos- 
an unusual voice or is forcing it 
yusly. One or the other will be 
to be true. Well, most voices are 
nusual; and forced tones mean a 
lived voice. 
liam Shakespeare, the deservedly well 
| London teacher, said that “every 
‘one is, at first, a small tone.” True! 
mes in the middle part of the voice, 
ee from childhood. The tones at 
extreme, we use less or not at all 
roice study is begun. We then find 
extreme tones very young and feeble, 
as the middle tones, now grown 
hh use, were feeble when first used. 
uso was once told that his voice 
never be strong enough for a singer. 
id that at nineteen his voice sounded 


“like the wind blowing through an open 
window.” In beginning vocal work, if we 
wish to equalize and unify the voice 
throughout and to extend its compass, 
we must do everything to favor the newest 
and youngest and feeblest tones, which are, 
as has been said, at either extreme and 
most noticeably at the, upper. 


The Even Scale 


N ORDER thus to equalize and unify 

and extend the voice, is it not more 
safe, more sane, more scientific, and in- 
finitely more artistic, to soften the middle 
tones slightly, so that they shall correspond 
with the upper and lower ones, and then to 
work and wait for the equal development 
of all of them? Who will disagree? And 
here let us read from an article in the New 
York Sun, a number of years ago, written 
by W. J. Henderson, one of the sanest of 
American music critics: “If singers would 
devote all their attention to securing a 
round, mellow, beautiful tone, they would 
have no difficulty whatever in acquiring 
all the power that nature intended their 
voices to have.” 

Nothing freshens and keeps the voice 
young like a proper mixture of head res- 
onance in the middle tones. To get this 
the head tones must be carried down, 
which lightens the upper middle tones 
temporarily. It also bridges the break here 
most effectually, if there be one—not at 
once, but eventually. So much for the 
soprano and tenor, more especially. 


For the Lower Voice 


HE CONTRALTO must learn to 

carry the middle tones down to where 
they dissolve easily into the chest tones. 
This means a temporary softening of the 
upper chest tones, but it is sure to bridge 
effectually the break here, if there be one— 
not at once, but eventually. Some sopranos 
should do this. also—particularly the dra- 
matic soprano. 

As for growth, growth is natural. Nor- 
mal growth is sure to follow careful and 
proper cultivation. It|takes time; it takes 
years to reach size |that is not merely 
forced loudness. Yet it will come—all the 
size that belongs to any individual voice. 
And how much more enduring and beauti- 
ful a thing is the oak than is the mushroom 
or the pumpkin! 


“Modern tendencies, I believe, have always led and ever will lead, in two 
directions—the one guiding us upward and onward—the other as definitely 
drawing us downward and backward, as the history of the past has amply 
demonstrated. The art product of a given era is not uniform in quality. 
Formal traits and stylistic peculiarities are unstable and variable factors. 
They afford us therefore no reliable criterion for the measurement of the 


merits of a poem, a painting or a symphony. 
course the chicf desideratum in any art production; 


The idea to be expressed is of 
but obviously the man 


of genius will adopt the best means of expression of his period. Still the true 
genius amplifies these means of expression without exaggerating or carica- 


turing them.’—Edgar Stillman Kelley. 
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Learn to be CHARMING 


MARGERY WILSON 


America’s Authority on charm. 
Personal adviser to eminent 
women of society, stage and 
Screen. 


Distinguished Tributes 


NORMA SHEARER writes: ‘‘To capture 
the elusive spirit of Charm and analyze it 
for personal cultivation as you have done, 
is indeed a boon to all who wish to enhance 
their power. 

RUTH CHATTERTON writes: ‘‘Margery 
Wilson’s Charm is all that the title implies 
and more. 

MARY PICKFORD writes: ‘‘You are 
dealing with asubject close ty» everywoman's 
heart andyou have handled it delightfully.’” 
RUPERT HUGHES writes: ‘“You have 
solved the true mysteries of Charm. People 
who will follow your advice will have charm 
and enjoy its mystic powers. 


appeal. 


qualities by which others judge you. 
gether with Miss Wilson’s booklet, “The Smart Point of View,” 
will be sent to you without cost or obligation. This offer is made 


A BOOKLET «The Smart Point of View” 


WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have you? Just what impression do you 
make? Grade yourself with Margery Wilson’s “Charm-Test.” 


This interesting self-analysis chart reveals your various personal 


The “Charm-Test,”’ to- 


to acquaint you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s per- 
sonalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this dis- 
tinguished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression 
—how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, 
how to project your personality effectively—to enhance your 
Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements 
of Charm and gives you social ease, charming manners, finish, 
grace—the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the ““Charm-Test” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
1145 FIFTH AVENUE, 74A, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For YouR SPRING 
‘THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 
The Famous Light Operas: 


“THE LITTLE TYCOON” 
“THE PRINCESS BONNIE” 
“MISS BOB WHITE” 


Tuneful, catchy music in Gilbert & 
Sullivan Style; clean sparkling com- 
edy, easy costuming and scenery, and 
readily staged by amateurs. Mod- 
erate royalty. Address: 


The WILLARD SPENSER Co. 


Wayne, Penna. 


FOR ALL SINGERS 


The voice can never be thoroughly trained 
in the absence of correct breathing—which 
means use of all parts of the lungs. Very few 
people breathe correctly. A full explanation 
will be sent free upon request. A complete 
breathing course, as related to Awa: is offered 
for home training. Price $15.0: 


W. WARREN ae 
Author of Authentic Voice Production 


1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARMONY BY MAIL | 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected 
Music composed, send poem for estimate 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


MUSIC LOVERS 


100,000 of the finest records in the world on sale at 50c and 75c per 
record (value $1.50 & $2). The See aA Chamber Music, Operas, 
etc., of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, MOZART, WAGNER, 
etc. MAIL ORDERS. CATALOGUE. 

THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC., 18 E. 48th St., New York City 


RINGS-MUSIC PINS-MEDALS 


Fer Musical Clubs, Or- 
chestras, Bands. This 
Ring, Sterling, $1. Pin 
50c. Guard 35c. Kine) 
10 K. Gold, $5. Pin,1 

K. Gold $1.50. Guard $1. Send 
for catalog showing many other 
designs. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 65 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 


Send your mss. for estimate. 
OTTO A. C. NULSEN 
P. O. Box 774 


124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
| most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing New York 


Improvement Guaranteed 
We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing lessons—but by funda- 
mentally cound and scientifically correct 
. and absolutely: guaran- 


Silent exercises . 
tee to improve any singing or speaking voice, or 


money refunded . . rite for wonderful voice 
4 book—sent free. L earn WHY you can now bave 
the pais von want. No sieretars) ee to any- 
one under 17 unless signed b: 
ERGhECE, Voice INSTITUTE, “Studio 55-81 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MASTERPIECES OF PIANO MUSIC 


MASTERPIECES 
“piano MUSIC ‘ 


53 CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS 


such as Spring Song, Mendelssohn. 


75 MODERN COMPOSITIONS 


such as Melody in F, Rubinstein. 


38 LIGHT COMPOSITIONS 


such as Simple Aveu, Thomé. 


25 SACRED COMPOSITIONS 


such as Largo, Handel. 


29 OPERATIC COMPOSITIONS 


such as Evening Star, Wagner. 


536 pages — CLOTH, $3.00 — da ate $2.00 


For sale at your favorite music counter or sent postpaid on receipt of p 
Money refunded if volume does not meet with your approval (NOT SOLD. IN CANADA). 
Illustrated folder with contents cheerfully sent upon request. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


E1-35 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


What An American Organist May Learn From 


N ORGANIST’S VACATION usu- 
A ally comes in the summer, and if he 
is eager, as he should be, to gain 


knowledge and inspiration by taking this” 


opportunity to listen to other organists and 
than his own, he meets in 
Ameri with the discouraging situation 
that wherever he goes, other organists are 
usually on their vacation too, their places 
being filled by sometimes more or less 
mediocre substitutes, and the choirs cut 
down to a mere skeleton. In England, 
tha to the fact that the varia- 
f the climate are much less extreme, 
and July, and to a fair extent even 
in August, he will find organists and choirs 
carrying on much as usual. Besides that, 
he need not be limited to Sundays only for 
the enjoyment of church music; for in all 
the larger cathedrals there are daily ser- 
with music, with the exception of 
sometimes one or two days in each week. 

The profit that one receives from expe- 
riences of this kind is of a threefold nature. 
First there are the pleasure and inspiration 
to be derived from hearing what is really 
of surpassing excellence. Second, there 
may be a warning that comes from obsery- 
ing what is not excellent (which disposes 
a conscientious artist to ask himself if he 
has ever been guilty of similar faults). 
Third, there is the opportunity to form an 
objective judgment from the standpoint of 
the worshipper or the casual listener, which 
is often quite different from that of those 
who are engaged in performance of the 
music. 


other choirs 


however, 
tions of 
in June 


vices 


In London’s Cathedrals 
HE PRESENT article is an account 
of the impressions received during a 
summer month in London and a week in 
Canterbury and Salisbury, it having been 
the writer’s opinion that there -would be 
more profit in an intensive and leisurely 
view of what he wished to observe than in 
wider travel coupled with only hurried and 
superficial experiences. 

The first Saturday morning 
friend’s suggestion, the writer bought a 
copy of the Times and studied the church 
notices for Sunday. There was an em- 
barrassment of riches: Among these, the 
things that most attracted were Byrd’s 
four-part Mass at Westminster Abbey, 
Byrd’s five-part Mass at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and a program consisting entirely of 
the works of S. S. Wesley, at Southwark 
Cathedral. 

Decision was in favor of St. Paul’s, partly 
for geographical reasons, as it was within 
walking distance, and it 


, thanks to a 


gave an oppor- 
tunity to traverse the streets of the “City” 


(that is, the old city proper of London, 
about a mile square, and very crowded on 
week days) in an easy and leisurely man- 
ner. Musically, also, the choice was one 
of the best possible. Byrd is one of the 
really great composers of the Tudor period, 
whose works, after suffering a partial 
eclipse for some centuries, are just now 
coming -to their own again. The singing 
of Byrd’s music was unaccompanied, ren- 


A Visit Go England 


By Epwin Hatt Pierce 


dered by a wonderful choir of about sixty- 
five boys and men, and the stone walls of 
the great cathedral gave it a rich resonance 
without forming, at least where we sat, an 
objectionable echo. The organ was used 
only for the prelude, one or two hymns, 
and the postlude. During the opening vol- 
untary, which was a fine, devotional piece 
of improvisa- 

tion, contain- 

ing no sug- 

gestion of 

Oh ce te cama 
rhythm, ° the 

choir, the 

clergy, the 

altar boys, 

vergers and 

other cathe- 

dral officials 

marched in 

stately pro- 

cesssion and 

took their re- 

spective sta- 

tions. There 

was no pro- 

cessional 

hymn. 

In the eve- 
ning we at- 
te nidieyd 
Southwark 
Cathedral, 
near the 
south end of 
London 
Bridge. Here 
was heard a 
Magnificat 
and Nunc Di- 
mittis by 
Wesley, and 
also his fa- 
mous and 
very long an- 
them The 
Wilderness. 
This was all 
fine and noble music, but of a totally 
different school, the organ being in constant 
use and haying important obbligato pas- 
sages. Hymn singing formed more of a 
feature than at St. Paul’s; and after the 
close of service, the organist played for 
some ten or fifteen minutes, many of the 
congregation waiting to listen. This organ 
is magnificent, especially in fortissimo 
effects, which are overwhelmingly noble 
and brilliant without any painful screami- 
ness. The same is true of the organ at St. 
Paul’s, only there the organ does not sound 
equally good in all parts of the building. 


In Smaller Churches 
URING THE NEXT few week days, 
we visited St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
where, instead of hearing the music, 
we enjoyed an opportunity to examine their 
choir programs for several weeks, and were 
interested to observe that their type of 
service and choice of anthems and services 
was very much like that at St. Anne’s in 


ster, 


THE SYSTON PARISH CHURCH ORGAN 
This, very complete, two manual organ, notable for its 
beautiful case designed by W. D. Caroe, is in the Syston 
Parish Church, a few miles from Leicester, England, on 
the road to romantic Melton Mowbray. 


In a similar 
to noteworthy 
churches in Hingham and in Wymondham 
—two small towns in Norfolk county—the 
finest churches we ever have seen in coun- 


Annapolis, my own church. 
way visits were made 


try towns. The one in Wymondham, with 
its fine carvings, would be a building of 
distinction even if located in one of our 

: larger cities; 
but here was 
observed an 
arrangement 
which must 
be highly in- 
convenient 
from a prac- 
tical point of 
view. The 
organ is in 
the west end 
gallery, the 
choir at the 
east end. 
Under those 
conditions it 
must be al- 
most impos- 
sible to attain 
perfect syn- 
chronism in 
the music, 
unless indeed 
they have a 
choir of dis- 
tinguished 
excellence 
which sings 
unaccompa- 
nied. Such, 
however, was 
probably not 
the case. The 
choir music, 
which was 
laid out for 
use, was of 
the easiest 
sort. 

In many 
other churches visited, including certain 
cathedrals, the organist was most incon- 
veniently isolated from the choir, and some- 
thing which actually happened during a 
service in Canterbury Cathedral was con- 
vincing that it must give rise to occasional 
awkward misunderstandings. At St. Bar- 
tholomew’s the Greater, in London, the ar- 
rangement was most peculiar, and not in 
accord with any churchly precedent. Both 
the organ and the choir were in the west 
end, the organist in a small gallery about 
twelve feet above the floor, while the choir 
were down on the floor of the nave, almost 
directly under him. We may congratulate 
ourselves on managing this situation better 
in America, as we have mostly. chancel 
choirs and organs; and, although on the 
other hand we have still many west end 
organ galleries and choirs, we have no ex- 
amples of an east end choir with a west 
end organ, or of an organist in such a po- 
sition that he cannot see or communicate 
with the choir in any manner after he is 


seated at the console of the ins 


In Classic Atmosphere 


HE NEXT WEEK was spent r rr 

in Canterbury, where Dr. Palmer 
organist and choirmaster, invited us 
the organ loft on one occasion.* His 
is excellent, though smaller than the 
St. Paul’s. That part of the imm 
cathedral built for the seating of the ¢ 
is at least ten times as large as the 1 
number of singers requires; consequi 
the congregation is also encouraged to 
seats there. Apropos of that, an amt 
little incident happened. Being amon; 
early comers, I was afraid of inadvertz 
sitting in some seat required by the sin 
and so asked one of the vergers whi 
had better sit. He led me very polled 
an excellent seat, and remarked, wi 
profound bow, that this was where it 
customary for the Mayor of Canter! 
to sit—when he came to church. — Sut 
ing that it was a case of mistaken inden 
I presently changed my seat. The 1 
week I happened to see in a London p 


- a picture of the new Mayor of Canterb 


and was able to trace a slight resembl 
in face, though he was dressed in’a 1 
more dignified manner than I had be 

Dr. Palmer told something of the 
of management of his choir boys. A 
longer or shorter period of probation, 
enrolled as regular members of the ¢ 
are given their schooling free and are 
paid about ten dollars every three mot 
Unlike some of the choir schools, it 
a boarding-school, and only boys livi 
Canterbury are eligible. Boys who | 
had this training almost invariably suc 
well in after life; and this is equally 
whether they go into music as a profes 
go to college, or seek a position in busii 
Consequently there is keen competitio 
enter the choir, with plenty of choice 
good voices. 

In the Canterbury choir are several 
male altos, this kind of voice being by 
means rare in England; but it was if 
esting to learn that Dr. Palmer persoi 
prefers the boy alto, as commonly f 
in America and Germeny. 


Another London Cathedral — 


HE NEXT SUNDAY, back in] 

don again, we attended Westm 
Cathedral (Roman Catholic)—not 
confused with Westminster Abbey. f 
the choir is justly famous for the us 
unaccompanied polyphonic music by 
composers as Palestrina, Vittoria, 
others of the old masters. This being 
case, the organ plays but a lesser pat 
the proceedings. The cathedral is of 
Byzantine style of architecture. 
the only conspicuous example in Eng! 
it is of vast size and wonderful aco 
properties. It contains but little o naz 
and gives an impression of a certain at 


* He is an admirer of our MacDoy 
arranged several of his pieces for or 
was just at work on another, — 
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grandeur, which agrees well with the char- 
acter of the music used there. Later, on 
a week day, we attended another service 
there, when the music was not polyphonic 
but entirely plain song and Gregorian, sung 
by men’s voices only. 

On another occasion we attended the 
Jesuit church on Farm Street in Mayfair, 
which, among organists and choirmasters, 
has a reputation for the nearest possible 
approach to perfection in church music, 
both as regards the quality of performance 
and the manner in which one thing suc- 
ceeds another in the course of service. We 
found it fully deserved this reputation, from 
a musician’s point of view, although in 
some things there was less strict adherence 
to ecclesiastical usages than, for instance, 
at Westminster Cathedral. The choice of 
the musical program was quite eclectic, em- 
bracing both some of Gounod’s church 
music and an old motet of the strict poly- 
phonic school, There was one English 
hymn sung, in which the whole large con- 
gregation joined heartily. The organist, in 
his opening and closing voluntaries, ap- 
peared to favor the modern French school ; 
yet the whole thing held together as a well 
planned artistic unit, without giving any 
impression of incongruity. 

The music at Westminster Abbey was 
good, and well-chosen; but the renderings 
heard did not seem to reach quite the high 
pitch of excellence one would expect in 
such a famous place. 


The Lovely British Organs 


O MUCH has been written by others in 

regard to the English organs and es- 
pecially the excellence of their Diapasons, 
that this subject will not be touched upon 
here, except to vouch for what has been 
written by others. Owing to the mellow 
voicing of the registers and the fine acous- 
tic qualities of the buildings, it appeared 


that an organist was able to use a (nomi- 
nally) much fuller registration in accom- 
paniments than we can with 
America, without unduly overpowering the 
voices. Even the fff, “full organ,’ has 
grandeur and brilliance without that over- 
powering impression of strenuous brute 
force which so soon becomes wearisome. 

In the smaller parishes of the Church of 
England, as well as in the larger, the 
Psalms were chanted throughout instead 
of simply read. Anglican chants were 
most in evidence, though at St. Paul’s 
cathedral Gregorians were used. This is 
a custom I had long admired, in principle; 
but an opportunity to hear it often led to 
the feeling that it is a little tedious, es- 
pecially in case of some of the longer 
Psalms, and to a better sympathy for our 
American usage. There are, of course, 
quite a number of American churches 
where the Psalms are chanted; but in 
these certain of the “Selections of Psalms” 
are generally used, instead of taking the 
whole Psalter in order by days. 

In a former article in THe EtupE we 
recall having stated that the custom of 
choirs singing a hymn while they march 
in at the Processional and out at the Re- 
cessional is not an English but an American 
practice. This is true, in general; but 
accuracy compels the confession that a case 
of it was found at historic St. Clement 
Danes’, in London. On this occasion they 
also had an orchestra to assist, and the 
orchestra marched in and out with the 
choir, all carrying their instruments in 
front of them. The violoncellos looked a 
little droll as they passed by, and I waited 
with curiosity to see how the double bass 
would manage his clumsy burden, but he 
left his instrument behind the door and 
carried merely the bow. When mentioned 
to a companion, he replied “He didn’t play 
fair, did he?” 


A (Choir Pledge 


By Jessie L. BRAINERD 


I will attend rehearsals regularly and 
promptly. 

I will attend the services of the church 
regularly and promptly. If I am obliged 
to be absent, I will endeavor to send notice 
to my director. 

I will abide by the choir director’s de- 
cision and honor his judgment. 

I will encourage my fellow singers and 
praise their efforts. 

I will perform any solo given me to the 
best of my ability. 

I will be cheerful and optimistic in the 
face of difficulties. 

I will be loyal to my associates, includ- 


I will be among the first to welcome any 
new singer or guest performer who may 
be called to act in the service. 

I will work long and uncomplainingly 
to perfect any number. 

I will hold myself and my ability on a 
level with other members of the choir, for 
the benefit of the common cause for which 
we are working. 

Because I believe that music can be a 
real help and inspiration in the church 
service, and because I believe that the best 
assistance I can give is none too good, I 
will do my very best to make the ministry 
of song in my church efficient and pleasing 
to myself, to my choir, to my director, to 


organs in 
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Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, for Law; 
President J. S. Ames of Johns Hopkins for 
Physics; Professor H. H. Bender of Princeton, 
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Webster 
600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any 
other Dictionary 
Thousands of New Words 
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Now Ready,|s the 
Most Important 
Contribution to 
Educational 
Equipment 
In 25 Years 


INTERNATIONAL 
Second Gdition 


Definitions of 
12,000 Musical Terms 


by PROF. K. W. GCEHRKENS 
of Oberlin College 


“Probably the most complete treat- 
ment of music terminology to be 
found in any reference work in the 
world . . . In formulating the 
definitions, Mr. Gehrkens has had 
in mind three things: accuracy, 
clarity and brevity . . . Each def- 
inition was written from the stand- 
point of the person who knows 
nothing at all about the matter 
and who needs to be informed 
clearly about the essential facts 

. The language is chosen from 
the standpoint of telling him clearly 
and exactly what each term means 

3 Musicians everywhere will 
be glad to know that there are now 
available clear and accurate def- 
initions of all terms connected in 
any way with music.”—Oberlin, 
Ohio Tribune. 
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A Profitable Choir Rehearsal 


By E. HENRY Evans 


Peruaps the most profitable choir re- 
hearsal is the one in which the conductor 
can arouse the most interest. Interest is 
the mainspring of achievement; and the 


a group of singers at a high pitch, must, 
first of all, be able to maintain a high state 
of enthusiasm in his own work. This he 
cannot do unless he knows in advance 


ability to create interest is the test of the 
quality of a leader. 

Members may join a choir or chorus be- 
cause they want to sing; but dull rehearsals 
will soon dampen this ardor. Enthusiasm 
is maintained by the results obtained, and 
by the spirit which is infused into the ob- 
taining of these. 

The one, who would keep the spirits of 


“Music-lovers are made through educative processes, 
an appreciation of the higher forms of music 


combat the fatal influence of jazz 


seemingly every possibility of the composi- 
tions in hand. He must know not only 
what he wants but also the most direct 
way in which to attain this end. And this 
means a lot of midnight oil (or gas, or 
electricity) burned while he is gaining a 
complete mastery of every detail of the 
works to be studied at rehearsals. 


To 


not born. 


must be cultivated. The appeal must be made to the mental faculties, not to 
athe-nether~cxtremitics of the body.”—William Smith Goldenberg. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS — 


Answered oe 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. DOC, 
Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chepter of the A. G. Oo. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


and address of the inquirer. 


Q. BPnclosed is a list of the stops in our 
church organ. Which stops should. be used 
with chimes? What is the proper registra- 
tion for hymns? For solos (voice)? What is 
the use of a stop “Swell Unison Separate’? 
Is it possible for any combinations of above 
stops to injure the mechanism of the organ? 
Have indicated the stops I use for hymn- 
playing and for accompanying solos. Would 
be ylad to know if they are correct —B. R. H. 

A. The Stopped Diapason, not having so 
much oyertone development, will perhaps be 
found useful for accompanying the chimes, 
though there may be passages where Vox 
Celeste or Vox Humana color might be suit- 
able. Experiment with different stops and 
note the effect. To the combination you give 
for hymn tune playing, we suggest the addi- 
tion of Swell Violin Diapason and Flute 4’ 
with Swell to Great coupler. To the Pedal 
registration we would add the Bourdon and, 
if not too heavy, the Open Diapason. Great 
to Pedal coupler should also be used. The 
combination you mention for solos will prob- 
ably be satisfactory as a basis, but you might 
secure additional color by adding Salicional 
and Vox Celeste at times. Registration for 
solos depends on the character of the passage 
being played. It will be found effective some- 
times to emphasize a musical figure by play- 
ing it on a registration somewhat louder than 
the accompanying stops, on another manual. 
There is nothing in the specification to in- 
dicate the possibility of mechanical injury. 


- Swell Unison Separate is a stop which silences 


the Swell stops drawn, except through coup- 
lers. An illustration—draw Swell Stopped 
Diapason and set the Swell Unison Separate 
at “off’. The stop drawn will not_ speak. 
Add Swell 4’ coupler and the Stopped Diap- 
ason will speak at 4’ pitch or an octave higher 
than normal. 


Q. Enclosed is a diagram of a two man- 
ual organ. Will you please give me a com- 
bination including the trumpet, that will bal- 
ance? It seems to have a scratchy, irritating 
effect, when used with full organ. Is there a 
way whereby the trumpet can be used for con- 
gregational singing? Is it impossible to re- 
duce the volume of this organ when accom- 
panying a choir except by resorting to the 
Swell organ? The Bourdon pedal stop is 
louder in some places than others. The Me- 
lodia on the Great I cannot seem to balance 
effectively either. To me this organ is very 
limited in resources—am I right?—R. 8 

If the trumpet is not satisfactory in 
full organ it will scarcely be so with any 
other ensemble combination. When used for 
solo effects its roughness might be modified 
by the use of the Open Diapason with it. It 
can be used only in ensemble for congrega- 
tional singing, unless used as a solo stop to 
emphasize a melody. The volume of tone can 
be reduced without resorting to the Swell 
organ, by taking off stops on the Great organ. 
The pedal Bourdon may need tone adjusting, 
or the uneven tone may be due to acoustical 
conditions. The great organ Melodia, prob- 
ably unenclosed, may be too loud to balance 
some of the other stops. The organ is quite 
limited in its resources. 


Q. Enclosed you will find the specification 
of our church organ. What is lacking, and 
what would you add? The organ has a tre- 
mendous 8’ tone. Can you give me the name 
of the builder and the specification of the 
Mormon Tabernacle organ in Salt Lake City? 
—The Frenchhorn. 

A. Your specification indicates an exceed- 
ing lack of brilliancy producing stops—no 2/ 
stops, only one 4’ stop in each of the Great, 
Swell and Choir manuals, and no mixtures, 
We would suggest the following additions: 

Great Organ 


Twelfth (2%’), Fifteenth (2’), Mixture, 
Trumpet (to replace Tuba). 
Swell Organ 

Otave (4’), Nazard (2%’), Piccolo (2’), 


Mixture, Cornopean of bright type, Clarion 
(4’), and a 16’ reed stop, if possible. 
Choir Organ 
Piccolo (2’). 


If the Choir Saxophone is replaced, we 
would suggest a Clarinet. The present Clari- 
net in the Swell can then be replaced with 
some other stop, such as English Horn or 
French Horn. 

Echo Organ 

Celeste stop to undulate with Viol d’Or- 
chestra. 

Pedal Organ 

Lieblich Gedeckt (16’) (can be borrowed 
from Swell Organ), Trombone (16’), Tromba 


8’). 

The Salt Lake City organ was built by the 
Austin Organ Co. The specification is too 
large to be included in these columns, but as 
it is published in booklet form by the builders, 
we are asking that a copy be sent you. 


Q. Iam enclosing specification of an organ 
on which I am to play @ few services and 
would greatly appreciate information on the 
following questions. What would you suggest 
as a good foundation combination of stops to 
use in accompanying congregational hymn 
singing? Is it best to change volume of tone 
in hymn playing, by adding or subtracting 
stops or by the use of swell pedal? In the 
absence of a musical director, should the or- 
ganist try to “pull” the congregation along, 
or submit to their dragging of the hymns? 
Is it correct to play the hymn as written, 
with both hands on a single manual, and to 
repeat the bass note on pedals? In passages 
such as enclosed, which notes should be re- 
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peated and which sustained? Is there a ge 
eral rule concerning this? What stops « 
my organ correspond most closely to the fol- 
lowing: Melodia, Gamba, Clarabella, Qi 
tadena, Cremona, Doppel Flute and Sw 
Lieblich Gedeckt? Are the Dulciana and 
Violin Diapason on Choir organ the same a: 
stops of the same name on Great or Swel 
Are the flutes. and clarinet the only reed sto 
on my organ? Are the Cello and Violi 
stops the only strings? When a registratio 
directs Full Organ, should every stop 
drawn? To do so seems to give an unpleas- 
ant roar or rumble, Also does Full Swell or 
Full Great require all stops on these organs? 
Will you suggest a few collections of orga 
music which contain simple and tuneful p 
ludes and offertories? Would also like 
find some good instruction books which wou 
aid in playing organ accompaniments from a 
piano score.—H. K. 
A. We suggest the following combinat 
for _your accompaniment to congregation 
singing of hymns: 
Great—Principal Diapason—Concert Flute 
—Gemshorn 8’—Gemshorn 4’—Octave Swell 
to Great—Choir to Great—Choir to Great 
Octave. : 
Swell—Full, except Vox Humana, Vox Cel- 
este and Tierce. ; 
_, (Also. omit Bourdon and Contra Fagotto, 
if tone is too thick). 
Choir—Violin Diapason—Dulciana. 
If 16’ stops in Swell are omitted the Gems. 
horn 16’ in Choir may be found useful in- 
stead). ; ‘ 
Pedal — Open Diapason — Bourdon — Cello 
Great to Pedal—Swell to Pedal—Choir to 
Pedal. 
_ There is no objection to a reasonable chang- 
ing of volume of tone in hymn playing, Db; 
addition or subtraction of stops, or by use of 
swell pedal; but if overdone it might inter- 
fere with congregational singing. Your “pul 
ing” the congregation along would be advis- 
able if agreeable to those in authority. It is 
correct to play hymns on one manual as you 
suggest, Playing the bass notes with the 
hands is not necessary when played on the 
pedals with manuals coupled. As a general 
rule, play the repeated notes in the melody, 
sustaining those in the other parts. . (See 
article page 268—April 1933 number of THE 
Erupn). Stops on your organ which can be 
used in place of those you mention are ; 
Melodia Stopped Flute, Concert Flute or 
Clarabella Tibia Clausa. 7 
Gamba—Salicional or Gemshorn : 
We deaeeat ec EC: Flute and Nazard- 
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Cremona—Clarinet 
Doppel Flute—Tibia Clausa a 
Swell Lieblich Gedeckt—Swell Bourdon ~ 
These are stops that may be used as sub- 
stitutes but not exact imitations. The Dul- 
ciana and Violin Diapason on Choir organ 
will be similar in quality to those of some 
other manual. Flutes are not reed stops. 
The reed stops on your organ are Contra 
Fagotto, Oboe, Vox Humana, Oboe Clarion, 
Clarinet and Trumpet. String stops include 
also Salicional and Vox Celeste. For Full 
Organ, stops such as Vox Humana, Vox Cel- 
este, Tibia Clausa and Clarinet should_ be 
omitted. Omission of sub-octave couplers 
may eliminate the roar you mention. mit 
the Vox Celeste and Vox Humana from Full 
Swell combination and Tibia Clausa from 
Full Great combination. F 
Some collections of organ music you might 
find useful include 4 
“Organ Melodies,’ by Landon ; ‘The ph 
Organist,’ by Peery; ‘‘The Organ Player,” by 
Orem ; and “Organ Repertoire,” by Orem. 
For information on the adapting of 
accompaniments to organ, we suggest “ 
on Organ Accompaniment” by Demarest. 
fam enclosing specifications of an organ 
which is to be installed in our church. Please 
tell me what is meant by “pipes” and “notes.” 
What is meant by Swell Unison Separation? 
What is Sw. to Sw. 4 ft., Sw. to Gt. 8 ft., Gt 
to Gt. 16 ft.,and so forth? When a composition 
is marked Gt. 16 ft. or Sw. 16 ft., does it indi- 
cate Gt. to Gt. 16 ft. or Sw. to Sw. 16 ft? What 
is meant by “Gt. 


iano 
ints — 


organ. . 16 ft. couples notes one 
octave lower than those bein ‘d, on the 
Gt. 16 ft. or is not. 


im 
“Gt. full” 
8 ft. and 
(sometimes named ‘Octave’’). fu 
Fifteenth” indicates a similar combination 
witht easesne added (also the “ hb’ 46 
available). os 
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The first two bars of the Introduction 
ay be beaten in single broad beats but 
€ third bar should be subdivided to se- 
re necessary weight and precision. In 
e third, fifth and eleventh bars is a de- 
fhtful and charming effect. These bars 
e played crescendo with the third short- 
fed and followed by a slight halt before 
Icisively attacking the half note of the 
lowing bar. Strauss was himself a 
Hendid violinist and generally led his or- 
lestra with his instrument in his hands 
part of the time directing with his bow 
id part of the time playing and lead- 
i@ with his instrument. He evidently 
anned this particular effect by allowing 
me, at the conclusion of the up-bow on 
le bar of three notes, for ‘an emphatic 
iwn-bow on the following half note. The 
ist ending should be played very deli- 
ily and more quickly—one in a bar. 
(The last bar of the second ending ushers 
| the second strain—and this should be 
fesented in a vigorous manner at a speed . 
| about seventy-six to a bar. The second 
st bar should be played in a percussive 
anner with special emphasis being given 
the first and last notes together with 
e quarter in the next. 


| Waltz No. 5 


| ITHOUT ANY CHANGE of speed 
. we immediately enter No. 5. A 
fenuto is introduced at the ninth bar and 
e three quarter notes of the eleventh bar 
‘e played with a broad ritard. The tempo 
the first strain is quite slow—about 
fty-siaz. The descending figure in the 
cond clarinet and violoncello (beginning 
third bar) should be brought into the 
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foreground. The second last bar of the 
first ending should be played ritenuto (with 
three beats) and a short halt made before 
proceeding to the following bar—which is 
again played with a broad ritard. The 
second ending leads (with an accelerando) 
into the vigorous second strain which is 
to be taken at a much more lively pace— 
approximately eighty-six. The passage for 
bass instruments (fifteenth and sixteenth 
bars of the strain) should be played firmly 
and with marked emphasis. 

Without halt or change of pace we enter 
the Coda. At the fourteenth bar the tempo 
is suddenly slackened—each of the next 
four bars to be given three deliberate beats 
for the violins and the answering horns. 
Following a momentary halt on the second 
beat of the eighteenth bar we resume the 
waltz tempo as given for the first portion 
of No. 2. This strain closes with a three- 
bar ritard which leads into a restatement 
of the first strain of No. 4. A combined 
accelerando and crescendo is introduced at 
the fifteenth bar. 

Following a pause the opening waltz is 
reintroduced. This comes to an abrupt 
halt. After a Grand Pause the motit of 
the first waltz is given out by the horn 
and violoncello (the three quarters being 
played broadly) and answered by the flute. 
Sixteen bars later it is presented by the 
trumpet with the echo in the flute. Thir- 
teen bars later (after a diminuendo to ppp) 
a crescendo sets in and the tempo is marked 
faster (Raschen). 


Tempering the Tempo 
HIS CLOSE of eleven bars is quite 
generally played as an Allegro con 
fwoco—at such a rapid pace that it is im- 
possible for the most expert performers to 
play the notes cleanly and with precision— 
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thus producing a very muddled (although 
somewhat brilliant) effect. It would seem 
much more logical to glide into this fig- 
urated passage slowly and attain a brilliant 
close through the development of a well 
proportioned accelerando. A sudden change 
from the very slow waltz tempo to a very 
fast one will cause the finest band or or- 
chestra to overlook the ppp with which 
this passage begins, and thus lose the ef- 
fect of the crescendo. 
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PPP cresc.e accel. 
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Sa 


S orese. e accel, 


On one occasion, after having performed 
this close with a well graduated acceler- 
ando and crescendo, one of the musicians 
came to the writer and said that he had 
played the number under many orchestra 
and band conductors but that that was the 
first occasion on which he had been able 
to play all the notes of these closing bars. 


Glinka’s Dyusical Education 


By ANpDREW S. GoopwIn 


THE serious musical education cf Michael 
Glinka, founder of the modern school of 
Russian music, began when the Glinka 
family moved to Petrograd (now Lenin- 
grad) in- 1817. The leading pianist in 
Petrograd at that time, says his biographer, 
Montague-Nathan, was “Russian” Field. 
This is the Irish John Field whose 
nocturnes preceded those of Chopin. Glinka 
began his studies with Field but did not 
long continue them. 

Only three lessons had been given,” we 
are told, “when Field left for Moscow, and 
Glinka’s piano tuition was entrusted succes- 
sively to Field’s pupil, Oman, to Zeuner, 
and finally to Karl Meyer, who proved a 
much more satisfactory teacher than the 
others and, into the bargain, a good friend. 
Violin lessons were taken under Boehm, 
who uttered the famous and_ prophetic 
observation, ‘Messiew Klinka, fous ne 
shoueres shamais tu fiolon.’ Or, translating 
this German-accented French, ‘Meester 
Klinka you vill nefair blay your viddle.’ 

“Despite my want of success,’ relates 
Boehm’s pupil, ‘I was soon able to take 
a place in my uncle’s orchestra.’ Their 
repertory consisted of overtures by Cheru- 
bini and Mehul, and the symphonies of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Young 
Glinka determined to prove himself worthy 
of his unofficial appointment as conductor, 
and to this end occupied himself with the 
study of various orchestral instruments.” 

Glinka also found a welcome in a home 
which included a charming young lady who 
played the harp. Glinka wrote music for 
her, and presumably made a study of the 
harp and the harpist. 

After graduation, Glinka left Petrograd 
for a visit to the Ukraine, but on account 
of illness he never got there, and finally 
returned to the Russian capital. We hear 
no more of the harpist, but Glinka again 
sought lessons with Meyer, with a gratify- 
ing lack of success: “You have too much 
talent for me to give you lessons,” said 
Meyer, and the two became warm friends 
and artistic companions. 
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HE PERSON who turns his bow 
but a hairsbreadth from playing on 
the single string and strikes thereby 
the chord of a third, or a fourth or a fifth 
becomes aware of harmonic possibilities 
which he before considered inherent in the 
piano keyboard alone. The violin hence- 
forth is not merely a melody instrument 
unthreading a single strand of tone, but a 
conveyor of harmony, a canvas for a rich 
interweaving of voices which, even without 
the background of pianistic accompaniment, 
full and conclusive pattern. 
Bach was one of the first discoverers of 
this, his double stopping being of such 
complexity and fullness as to require exe- 
cutant skill of the highest order. 

Though “double stopping’ implies obvi- 
ously the stopping of two strings, the term 
is often extended to mean any simultaneous 
sounding of two tones, whether produced 
by stopped or by open strings. In this ex- 
tended sense we may consider first of all 
the double stops produced by one stopped 
and one open string. These come before 
our attention at the start because they are 
the simplest of all types of double stops. 
Indeed in left hand technic they require 
little more skill than ordinary notes, the 
only extra consideration being that the 
open string in use be kept clear of all 
finger pressure. 

Now, since the fingering is so simple 
here, the bow has an excellent chance to 


presents a 


learn the intricacies of double stopping un- 
hampered by left hand considerations. 
a passage like the following: 


Bx.4 


In 


the first consideration is to give the strings 
equal resonance, A string lightly bowed 
gives out a soft sound. Therefore -if one 
string is given less bow pressure it will 
sound weaker than a sister string which 
has the benefit of a full bow stroke. 

Without favoritism, then, the bow at- 
tacks the two strings, giving out the two 
sounds as one, changing strings when 
change is necessary with a deft and precise 
motion of the bow, stopping again just at 
the moment when the two strings to be 
next sounded are equally covered. Here 
there is no choice of position. There is 
one place and one only where the bow must 
be, and that place, found, must be adhered 
to steadily. Especially is this difficult in 
playing chords softly. A certain authority, 
indeed, maintains that the perfect pianissimo 
in a double stop passage is an impossibility. 
One need only listen to Kreisler’s assaying 
of such chords to be convinced of the error 
of this statement. 

There is one exception to this rule of 
equal bow pressure on adjacent strings in 
double stopping. When one of the two 
parts carries the solo while the other is 
only a subsidiary harmonization (an organ 
point or a sort of bag-pipe drone), the 
pressure is transferred largely to the mel- 
ody string; the other being more lightly 
vibrated. This directing of pressure in 
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playing on double strings is an excellent 
exercise for controlling the bow’s horizontal 
sweep, while the changing of strings in 
double string playing is an equally excellent 
exercise in vertical bow motion. 


String Crossing 


HE CONTROL exercised in double 

string crossing far exceeds that neces- 
sary in single string crossing. This is so, 
first, because of the necessity of having the 
bow halt at a point which may not be varied 
by so much as the thousandth of aninch. In 
going from a chord on the D and A strings, 
for instance, to a chord on the A and E, 
the movement must be gauged in advance 
so that there will be an exact attainment 
of the A-E plane with neither.a lunge over 
into the full E position nor a failure to 
relinquish the full A position. 

Then, too, accuracy must be linked with 
lightning speed. A delay in double string 
crossing—and it requires a farther distance 
to be covered than in mere string to string 
crossing—means that the single string 
covered en route will be sounded in isola- 
tion, spoiling the whole chordal context. 
This is not permissible and must be guarded 
against by perfectly coGrdinated muscles. 

But, say we have mastered double notes 
in so far as the bow arm is concerned. 
Say we can negotiate a double stopping 
passage pianissimo and that we can com- 
plete a string crossing without blur or 


scratch. Still there lies before us the real 
Nicolo Paganini, the great violinist, 


made a profound impression on people of 
Sty. 


NICOLO PAGANINI 
all classes, with his wonderful violin play- 
ing. Great musicians and the common peo- 


ple were equally impressed. Rossini, the 
immortal composer of “William Tell,” on 


Finesse in Double Stopping 


By ALFRED GLENN 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


problem of double stopping, namely, left 
hand manipulation. 

Among the myriad combinations possible 
for the left hand fingers to assume in double 
stopping, one can recall as being particu- 
larly trying those which require muscular 
play entirely outside the regular routine of 
the fingers. For instance, there is the case 
in which one finger, set on a string, must 
be slid along that string for a higher or 
lower note, the other finger remaining sta- 
tionary : 

Ex. 2 


sh as= 


This is an unaccustomed movement and at 
first will prove tiring to the finger assaying 
it. 

Then there is the crossing movement 
when a single finger must go from a point 
on one string directly across to a point on 
another, the other fingers being as a rule 
stationary. This is particularly difficult 
of accomplishment by the fourth and third 
fingers which at first find themselves seem- 
ingly set against such independent motion. 
For instance, in playing: 

Ex.3 
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the third finger must exert more individual 
play than under probably any other cir- 
cumstance. Its weakness is at first baffling, 


he Violin 


being asked how the playing of the Italian 
wizard impressed him, said: 

“I have wept but three times in my life: 
the first, when my earliest opera failed; 
the second, when I was sailing in a boat 
with some friends, and a turkey stuffed 
with truffles fell overboard and was lost; 
and, the third, when I heard Paganini play 
for the first time.” 


Although Paganini was truly a wizard 
of the violin, producing tones and securing 
effects which never before or since have 
been equalled, it must not be supposed that 
he acquired this ability without hard work. 
“From his earliest childhood,’ we read in 
Ehrlich’s “Celebrated Violinists, Past and. 
Present,” “this. boy was by the rapacity of 
his father kept by the scourge, as it were, 
to his work, and his own ambition was 
also a spur which ever urged him forward 
to work until there were no longer any 
difficulties left for either his left hand or 
his right to overcome. He played ten or 
twelve hours every day, often sinking down 
from sheer exhaustion, the result of his 
efforts to play pieces of the greatest diffi- 
culty and to conquer the boldest flights on 
his instrument. But even when he had at- 
tained the highest pitch of fame, and his 
violin had grown, so to speak, to be a part 
of his hand itself, he never ceased his work 
and his endeavors.” 
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and only much practice will make its slig 
jump from the “d” to the “a” at all dang 
proof. The goals in view in this practi 
are Clarity and strength. The finger 
ping must, despite all difficulties, be cl 
and firm. 

Then there are cases of finger exte 
which are quite outside the normal req: 
ments in violin playing and which call f 
particular diligence in double stopping. : 
instance, when such a fingering as this 

Ex.4 ; 


1 ta 


is necessary, the fourth must get used | 
the unwonted stretch by much slow an 
careful practice. Aching muscles are tl 
sign of developing muscles and must | 
expected in such instances. However, tl 
pain should never be allowed to the degr 
that it numbs the hand, for in this case 
muscles are being tenipaeeee paralyze 
not exercised. 

Left hand work in dont stopping 
its extreme difficulty, however, not in 
complexity of the movements involved bt 
in the need for absolutely accurate plac 
ment. Here pure intonation can in no if 
stance be overlooked. A single note out « 
tune destroys the texture of a whole pas 
sage. The tones must speak out purely an 
exactly. There must be no “feeling in th 
dark” and no approximations. This is or 
reason why double stopping is often u 
as a test of intonation. Scales in dov 
stopping are without a doubt the exerc 
best qualified to sensitize the ear. 

In practicing a passage in double stop 
ping, it is often advisable to play first th 
lower notes alone and then, when th 
come out purely and firmly, the upper no 
In the following from “Etude — 
of Kreutzer: 


x 


Ex.5 
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if the top part is eacaall itself z as | 
melody, the flatted notes “placed” in th 
mind, the fingering conceived as a series 
muscular acts with every stretch esti 
until it can be exactly gauged quite ap 
from its context, and the lower part li 
wise considered as having a separate life 
its own, its transitions tested, its solo po: 
bilities realized, then, when the two me 
dies are harnessed, they will be found 
be a well-mated team responding ins 
taneously to each dynamic and shytheg 
requirement. 

Ultimately, of course, the ideal 
the individual notes, must be heard. Th 
is, one must recognize, not an “F” or | 
“B,” but a third or a fourth or a sixth ¢ 
being correct. In short, attenti 
be paid to the chord. To mak 
ble the fingers must be trained to 
themselves accurately in spite 
of the other stopping finger. 
tates muscular independence 
fingers to an extent wholly 
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single stopping. For instance, the fourth 
finger must play correctly on the “G-string” 
while the first is edging back into the half- 
position, seemingly doing its best to dis- 
lodge the smaller member. And, mean- 
while, both fingers are suffering the other 
two to be feeling around for their places in 
the next chord. Clean playing (fingers 
lifting entirely free of the strings every 
time) and codrdinated playing (fingers 
deftly maneuvering among themselves) are 
the requirements. 

Here a word rendered meaningful by our 
“talkies” might be useful. ‘‘Synchroniza- 
tion” between the bow and the fingers as 
well as between the four left hand fingers 
is the essential of double stopping. Regard- 
ing bow and fingers, this means that the 


chord must be stopped ready to sing out 
the moment the bow assays a down or up 
stroke. Also, in string crossing there must 
be a direct transition from chord to chord 
with no isolated notes being allowed to 
sound in between, and with no scraping nor 
blurring. Regarding the inter-finger play, 
the two stoppings must occur at precisely 
the same instant and must be discontinued 
simultaneously. Shifts must begin and end 
in harmonic perfection without audible 
transition. Here the four fingers must seem 
as though possessed of one purpose and 
one motivation. Practice alone can accom- 
plish this end—practice and the develop- 
ment of that harmonic sense without which 
the violinist can never even approximate 
his goal of virtuosity. 


About Playing in Gune 


By C. E. DuPREE 


Every tone on the violin played in per- 
fect intonation causes certain related tones 
(unisons and overtones) to vibrate simul- 
taneously, greatly enhancing its quality, 
resonance and carrying power. This is 
what scientists call sympathetic vibration. 

To illustrate, there is an overtone half 
way up to the’ bridge on the D string and 
its unison two thirds of the way to the 
bridge on the G string. In tuning you 
sound the two strings together and sub- 
consciously put these two unison overtones 
in exact agreement when these two strings 
are in perfect tune. Draw the bow on one 
and this overtone will sound on the other. 
If you cannot hear it, just touch the string 
very lightly without pressing it down. Then 
you will hear when the vibration stops. 

Most of these related tones are not strong 
or loud enough to be heard except subcon- 
sciously; yet they are very essential in the 
production of a beautiful singing tone. A 
few, however, are loud and strong enough 
to be heard consciously and may be utilized 
for ear training and for keeping the hand 
in the correct planes or locations for differ- 
ent positions. 

Suppose you play G on the D string, 
third, second or first finger (first, second 
or third position). If the pitch is correct 
and the strings in tune you will hear the 
G string vibrate as its first harmonic tone is 
a perfect unison with the note played on 
the D string. This applies in the same 
way to the A and E strings. If you play 
D on the G string (first to fourth position) 
the D string will be heard to vibrate very 


plainly; that is, if the hand is in the correct 
plane of its respective position. (This ap- 
plies also to the D and A string.) The 
correct position, once found, should be 
maintained from one string to another by 
holding a finger on one string until the 
pitch of the note on the next string is 
established. 

In this connection the pupil might prac- 
tice scales of C, G, D, A, F and B flat on 
four strings in all positions (one position 
at a time) holding the fourth and first 
fingers on two strings simultaneously, and 
repeating the interval from four to one or 
one to four until it is perfect. Half step 
intervals might also be repeated until cor- 
rect, as it is very difficult to make them 
small enough, especially in the higher posi- 
tions. 

Sharps or flats lessen the number of 
tones that will vibrate sympathetically. 
Their use in this connection is not by any 
means to take the place of listening to in- 
tervals of scales and arpeggios. It is rather 
to induce the pupil to concentrate on listen- 
ing in a manner that will rapidly develop 
an acute sensitiveness to pitch and quality 
of tone and demonstrate the extreme ac- 
curacy in placing the fingers and drawing 
the bow, which is necessary to produce a 
tone of great beauty and carrying quality. 

Double stops in whatever key have uni- 
son overtones. If played in perfect tune, 
with long, light, steady bowing, they will 
resound with a resonant quality which, if 
listened to intently a few times and fixed 
in the mind, will be readily produced. 


Che Higher Positions 


By A. LEVESQUE 


For gaining a more definite idea of the 
location of the different positions in violin 
playing, and also, for the purpose of intelli- 
gently checking up on accuracy in this 
phase of study, the following method has 
proved to be of the utmost value. 

In this system, use is made of what are 
called “lead-notes.” These are the “C” on 
the E string (second line above staff), the 
“RF” on the A string, the “B” on the D 
string and the “E” on the G string. These 
“lead-notes” are easily located as they are 
played with the first finger close to the 
edge of the violin body (one note higher 
than the place where the fourth finger stops 
the string in the first position). 

We have then, starting from the E string, 
and moving across the strings, the following 
four “lead-notes”: C, F, B, E, and it has 
been shown that no difficulty exists in 
locating these notes accurately. 

Now tell the pupil to place his fourth 
finger on any of these “lead-notes” and im- 
press him with the fact that he is now in 
second position. 


When playing one of the “lead-notes” 
with the third finger, he is in third position; 
playing one with second finger, he is in fourth 
position; and playing one with first finger, 
he is in fifth position. 

When the first finger is one note higher 
than a “lead-note” he is in sixth position, 
and when the first finger is two notes above 
the “lead-note,” he is in seventh position. 

This is the main principle involved in this 
system of securing accuracy in upper posi- 
tions. Individual teachers will probably 
handle it a bit differently but if used with 
intelligence it will prove a real time saver. 


—— A NEW VOICE FOR YOUR VIOLIN! 
Dissatisfied with the tone of your violin? Would 
£ you like its voice to be more robust, more reso- 
nant more mellow, with a sweet singing quality 
to it? 
Write me today! I guarantee to put such a 
yoice into your instrument by doing some needed 
inside work to it, making it worth many times 
its present value. Costs you but $8, and I pay 
ue postage and send you a stout box to ship the 
violin in. Quick service. 
CHELSEA FRASER, Master Violin Maker, 
2025 Stark St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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“The only book which fairly adequately 
describes Debussy’s musical life.”—Time 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
His Life and Works 


By Léon Vallas. 16 illustrations including 
a hitherto unpublished portrait in color. 
26 pages of musical examples. Thematic 
index. $8.00 


NATIONAL MUSIC 


By R. Vaughan Williams. A stimulating 
study of music, from the primitive folk- 
song to the finished expression as a na- 
tional phenomenon, by the well known 
English composer. $1.75 


THE PURITANS AND MUSIC 
in England and New England 


By Percy A. Scholes. A fascinating book 
that dispe's the legendary hatred of the 
Puritans for music and the dance. Con- 
tains the fullest description of 16th and 
17th century musical life in both countries 
ever written. Lavishly illustrated. $8.50 


MENDELSSOHN and HIS 
FRIENDS in KENSINGTON 


Edited by Rosemurd Brunel Gotch. Let- 
ters written in 1833-36, by Fanny and 
Sophy Horsley at whose father’s house in 
Kensington Mendelssohn was a constant 
visitor. $5.00 


, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Henning Violin 


DEEP = MELLOW = SOULFUL 
For a limited time you can pur- 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by) 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
for GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Information 301 Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 


AUGUST, GEMUNDER s/ SONS 


119 West 42nd St., New York 


Old & New VIOLINS 


“Gemunder Art Violins” 


Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


Write 


BE YOUR OWN VIOLIN TEACHER 


New invention, highly endorsed by Kreisler, Auer, 

Ysaye, etc. None too old to learn. Easy now for 

parents to teach their children. Proven success. 
"You feel and see—where fingers should be" 


FINNEY VIOLIN SYSTEM 
3231-E-| Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


“20c ner LESSON 


Complete 15 Lesson Course including fills, 
runs, basses, player piano style, Har- 
mony course etc., sent for only $3. We 
offer a Professional Course in Radio, 
Vodvil, Blues, Modernistic, Negro Styles, 
etc. Send for booklet and low prices. 

TEACHERS! Teach new easy system. Writel 
SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 


Dept. K-14, 2001 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
+—_+—_—_4_o—_o—_ 


COMPOSERS 
OF TODAY 


A Comprehensive Biographical and 
Critical Guide to Modern Com- 
posers of all Nations 


Compiled and Edited by DAVID EWEN 
Editor of From Bach to Stravinsky, ete. 


IT INCLUDES: 


Biographies of some 200 com- 
posers, many of them contrib- 
uted to by the composers them- 
selves; 


Bibliographies of published and 
recorded compositions ; 

Critical estimates by more than 
100 leading modern crities ; 

Photographs or drawings of near- 
ly all the composers repre- 
sented; 

A bibliography of the leading 
source books and periodicals 
devoted to modern music; 

Pronunciations of difficult names; 

Alphabetical index to sketches. 

It covers a field previously untouched in book form. It will 

be indispensable to all intelligent music lovers, to teachers 

and students of music, to libraries and to radio listeners. 


Price $4.50 Postpaid. 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 
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We Wish Our Geachers Wouldn't 


By EstHer Vautcx GEORGNS 


AM a piano student at a music school 
| in a large city. Before I entered this 

school I had studied with two or three 
private teachers. From my own experience, 
and from the comments of other students, 
I believe that most teachers have one or 
more of the same failings. Speaking for 
myself and my fellow students, here are 
some of the things we wish our teachers 
would not do. 


We Wish They Wouldn't Interrupt Us 
HERE IS NOTHING which makes 


a student so nervous, or is so detri- 
mental to concentration, as the knowledge 
that at any moment his playing may be in- 
terrupted. If the teacher’s memory is so 
poor he cannot remember the errors and 
correct them when the pupil is through, 
then why not have a duplicate copy of the 
composition on hand, check the sources of 
trouble with a pencil, and attend to them 
when the piece is finished. 

Every time’ my teacher interrupts me I 
think of a friend who met a former teacher. 

“T am so glad to see you,” exclaimed the 
teacher. “I do wish I had time to hear 
you sing.” 

When she had gone, my friend laughed 
and said, “If she heard me sing today it 
would be the first time she did. She never 
allowed me to sing as much as two phrases 
uninterrupted, during the entire two years 
I studied with her!” 


We Wish They Would Not Force 
Their Individuality Upon Us 


HIS is the particular wish of ad- 
vanced students. Everyone, who has 


Cherubini and the 


By GEORGE 


“Wrutu Cherubini art was religion,” says 
Mary Hargrave, in “The Earlier French 
Musicians.” She records his saying to 
Boieldieu: “Are you not ashamed to enjoy 
such splendid success when you have done 
so little to deserve it?” (As a result of this 
remark, be it said to Boieldieu’s credit, the 
two composers became friends and col- 
laborators. ) 

Cherubini, admired alike by Beethoven 
and Berlioz, long Director of the Paris 
Conservatory, author of a famous treatise 
on counterpoint, composer of Lodoiska, The 
Water Carrier and other important works, 
suffered his share of indignities during the 
Reign of Terror. 

“Cherubini was in the street one day,” 
says Mary Hargrave, “when a band of 
lawless citizens came along, singing and 
shouting. Recognizing Cherubini as the 
artist once in favor with royalty, they in- 
sisted that he should lead them. He re- 


studied an instrument. for years, develops 
his own style and characteristics. When a 
teacher tries to remake a pupil into a sec- 
ond edition of himself, the pupil gets noth- 
ing out of the process—except confusion. 


We Wish They Would Not Use Old, 
Out of Tune Pianos 


O PUPIL can do good work. on a 

loose-keyed, squeaky-pedalled, worn- 
out instrument. Many students have their 
lessons on pianos that are good for 
nothing—but the junk pile. If a teacher 
expects finished playing 6n such an instru- 
ment he is doomed to disappointment. 
Furthermore it is discouraging to the pupil 
to have a finely prepared lesson ruined. 
We do not expect a concert grand in every 
studio, but we would like a good piano in 
good condition. 


We Wish Our Teachers Would Not 
Neglect Personal Neatness 


LTHOUGH this wish is not so gen- 
eral as some of the others, still it is 
hearty enough in certain cases. The con- 
tact between teacher and pupil is sometimes 
rather close. When a teacher leans across 
a pupil to demonstrate a point on the key- 
board, it is disgusting, to say the least, to 
get the odor of soiled, greasy hair, or to 
become conscious of the lack of absolute 
personal cleanliness. 
I once had a teacher, my first one, who 
was guiltless on all four points. I cannot 
say as much for all the succeeding ones. 


French Revolution 


A. SANNELS 


fused until a friend, caught by the same 
mob, hastily thrust a violin into his hands 
and told him to play. The two musicians 
were dragged about the whole day by the 
crowd. In the evening they were seen 
mounted on barrels playing, literally, for 
dear life, whilst a banquet was going on 
in the market-place around them.” 

Napoleon disliked but respected the old 
Italian master, permitting him to retain his 
post at the Conservatoire yet denying him 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor when his 
colleagues, Gossec, Méhul and Grétry, were 
decorated. 

“T cannot understand your music; it is 
so noisy and complicated—too learned and 
too tudesque,’ complained the Man of Des- 


tiny. 
“I cannot adapt my music to my hearer’s 
intellectual capacity,” was the chilling 


answer of the Man of Music. 


(Changing Notes 


By FLoreNcE LEONARD 


Opera composed on the spot: Oscar 
Hammerstein, on a wager, composed an 
operetta in twenty-four hours although or- 
gan grinders under his window and other 
distracting devices were used by his op- 
ponents to prevent his writing. This 
operetta had a run of four months in New 
York. 

Composer-actor: Verdi, at the age of 
seventy-five, was rehearsing “Otello” for 
its first performance. But Tamagno, the 
tenor, could not please the maestro, es- 
pecially in the suicide scene. Finally 


Verdi, in despair, began himself to act the 
scene. Standing at the bedside of Desde- 
mona, he suddenly fell and rolled down 
three steps, alarming the spectators who 
supposed that he had a heart attack. But 
no! He was acting! It was this scene 
which made Tamagno more famous than 
any of his other achievements, thanks to 
the composer ! 

Maria Jeritza learned in two days, for 
the Court Opera in Vienna, the soprano 
role in Puccini’s “Il Tabarro” and appeared 
in it on the evening of the second day. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS = 


Answered 
By Rosert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Htude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value, 


to say that this is impossibie. 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. c 
from the advertising columns of The Htude and other musical pub- 


be obtained 
lications.) 


Preparing for Sevéik. 

Student—It is self evident that a violin 
student who is possessed of great talent, and 
who practices five or six hours daily, will 
make many times the progress of one who 
has very limited musical ability, and who 
practices only an hour or two a day. For 
that reason. there is no set time as to how 
long a pupil would have to practice before he 
would be ready to study the Sev¢ik works on 
shifting and the positions. It might run 
from two to four years or even longer in the 
case of a backward pupil. 2—I do not know 
of a manual on the art of preserving wood 
for future violin making. All you need to 
do is to keep the wood in a cool, dry place, 
and place strips of wood between the pieces 
of wood which are to be made into violins, 
so that the air can circulate between them. 


Genuine Stainer? 

L. F. N.—There are thousands of Stainer 
violins, mostly counterfeits. No one can tell, 
without seeing it, whether your violin is 
genuine or not. It will cost you at least five 
dollars to get the opinion of a good expert, 
and the chances for it being genuine are so 
small that I feel sure this would be a_use- 
less expense. 2.—Square pianos are of little 
or no value at present, and I would not ad- 
vise you to go to any expense in repairing 
one. You can get an upright piano, in fair 
condition (second hand) for little or nothing, 
in the present depressed condition of the 
piano trade. 


Duke Violins. 

A. M.—Richard Duke, London, 1730-1780, 
was one of the greatest English violin makers. 
He copied both Stainer and Amati, and was 
especially successful in imitating the Amati 
model. His material and varnish compare 
favorably with the very best English work. 
His violins are rare, and highly prized by 
collectors. 


Prize Song Arranged for Violin. 

O. L. I.—If you are an advanced violinist, 
the best arrangement of the Prize Song from 
“Dei Meistersinger,’”’ by Wagner, is the one 
by Wilhelmj. This is played very often by 
concert violinists, and is very popular with 
audiences. 


Selling a Strad. 

A. K.—Henry Ford is very much interested 
in violins, and has a fine collection of Cre- 
mona instruments. Whether he would be in- 
terested in buying your supposed Strad for 
his museum at Dearborn, Mich., I cannot say. 
Before you try to sell your violin to him, or 
to any other interested party, you would 
have to have a certificate from a recognized 
expert, that the instrument is a genuine 
Stradivarius. No one would buy it just be- 
cause you think it looks like one. 


The Student’s Violin. 

T. Y. U.—As you are in the student stage, 
it is not at all necessary for you to get a 
Cremona violin. The prices of such violins 
run into the thousands. If you cannot af- 
ford a better one you could buy a new violin 
for fifty or a hundred dollars, to use until 
you can procure a better one. However, if 
you desire a more expensive violin, you can 
get an old one by a good maker within a price 
range of 200 to 500 dollars. Any dealer in 
old violins has many old French and German 
used violins, which are really excellent, at 
the latter prices. 


Minor Adjustments. 

H. G.—Instead of trying to fit a new bass- 
bar, and sound post in your violin, it would 
be much better to have this work done by a 
really expert violin repairer. No one can 
do it successfully, unless he has learned the 
trade. It takes years of study and experi- 
ence to do expert violin repairing. 


“Ole Bull” Violins. 

B. V. E.—The name “Ole Bull’ stamped 
on the back of your violin, does not mean that 
the violin was made by that famous Nor- 
wegian violinist. His name is used by way 
of a trade mark. The names of many famous 
violinists are used as trade marks by violin 
manufacturers, especially the makers of fac- 
tory fiddles. We find Paganini, Sarasate, 
Spohr, Corelli, Ernst, Ole Bull, and many 
others stamped on the back of the violins as 
trade marks. 


Flexible Wrist. 

O. R. T.—There is nothing more a Spe 
in violin technic than ‘wrist’? bowing, or 
hand bowing from the wrist, as it should be 
designated. An excellent way to learn this 
is to sit at a table. Hold the elbow of the 
bow arm on the table, with the fore-arm sta- 
tionary. Then move the hand from the wrist, 
without moving the fore or back arm. In 
this way you will learn to bow from the wrist. 
The back and fore-arm and the wrist must be 
supple and relaxed. 


On the basis of , the - 
jen I We regret 
The actual violin must be examined. The great 


The addresses of such dealers can 


Fourth Finger Weakness. canes 


J. O. S—Many violin players are troub 
with fourth fingers so flexible that the 
joint bends inward in a concave shape, 
stead of retaining its convex position. Ab 
the only thing you can do to correct 
fault_is to place your third finger firmly 
the different strings one after the othe 
the first position, and, while keeping the th 
finger pressed firmly on the string, work 
fourth finger up and down, like a slow tr 
seeing that the fourth finger keeps its 
(convex) position. Do not allow it to fla’ 
out. You may be able to correct this ex 
flexibility by constant practice in this 
ner. I once saw a Siamese woman in a 
show connected with Barnum and Ba 
circus, who had fingers as flexible as 
rubber. She could bend her fingers 
double, until they would lie flat against 
back of the hand. ‘The fingers seemed 
tirely jointless. Needless to say, violin. 
ing would have been impossible for her. 


Biography of Dragonetti. 


_T. L. K.—Domenico Dragonetti (V 
1763-1846, London) was. one of the 
famous performers on the double bass 
ever lived. He was self taught, and 
menced his professional career at the ag 
thirteen, when he played in the grand 
orchestra at Venice. He had such fine e 
tion and tone that he could play effecti 
the violoncello parts in string quartets, a 
also solo pieces, and arrangements which - 
himself wrote for his unwieldly instrume 
In his compositions for the double bass 
wrote many passages which were so diflict 
that he-was the only one who could pk 
them. He is said to have used a bow, 
more on the lines of a violoncello bow, 
not so much like a double bass bow. 
used somewhat thinner strin: than 
commonly used on the double bass. Dr 
etti spent considerable of his life in BE: 
where he was very .popular, especially 
London. He was heard frequently in  e¢ 
certs in London, and also on tours to t 
continent. His double bass was a m 
piece built by da Salo. He bequeathed 
instrument to St. Marks’ in Venice, and 
other musical instruments, art works, 
tures, engravings, manuscripts, musical sca 
and so forth, to the British Museum in L 
don. Dragonetti composed sonatas, concer’ 
ne Ay ae - compositions. a 

irtuoso double bass playing has gone 
of fashion to a large extent Bag ve 
day, and it is doubtful if there is li 
the present time, a double bass player, 
can begin to compare with Dragonetti. 


Good G Strings. - 


I. T. R—Of silver wound G strings (g 
strings wound with silver wire), ‘Suokr, th 
great violinist and teacher says, “The quali 
of a silver string depends, first, on being eve 
knotless, and clear-toned ; second, on the 

string having been sufficiently stretched 
third, on the exactness, and equality of 
spinning. If the wire is spun too tight, | 
sounds with difficulty, and is rough even aft 
it has been used; if spun too loose the wil 
when the gut dries, soon loosens, and o 
sions a jarring sound. Poor quality 
strings are too often used by the spi 
is best therefore to pick catgut s 
your own, and cause them to spun 

your own direction. Before the spinning » 
should be stretched on an un-used violin, ar 
tuned to C (third space, and should rema 
tuned thus for several days.’ 


Comparing Paganini. 

A. H. S.—Paganini, the Italian wiza 
considered the greatest violin player 
lived. There is no way of know eve 
how he would compare with the great violi 
ists who have lived since his day. Mi: 
people think that some of the great vil 
of modern times would have ranked well } 
to the achievements of Paganini. Or hii 
is certain; there are at least a en se 
violinists now living, who ean play all f 
compositions left by Paga ae i 


fashion, but whether they ¢ 
aad 
isin 
— 


the same wizardry, and 

he employed, will never be 

nini died many years ago, in i 
= 


Playing Ernst. 


T. Y—The Ernst “Violin erto 
sharp Minor,” is of extrao 
indeed some of Ernst’s ce ; 
to claim that the composer : 
met with considerable trouble in 
all its difficulties, with the 
tion. Kubelik, the great — 


THE ETUDE 


Littte TALE oF Music Strupy AccOMPLISHMENT 
‘““Who Gets to the Piano First” 
By S. H. HutTcHins 


(One of the letters which just missed winning a prize in our recent contest wnder the above heading) 


WHEN I began piano study at the age of 
sven, my elder sister was three years 
read of me—and could she play! Her 
fowess urged me on. But where was my 
lance to practice? The first one up in 
le morning, sister went directly to the 
ano. Her hour of practice lasted until 
-eakfast; then school time took us both 
way for the day. 

Sister rushed home after school ahead 
- me; and breathlessly I reached home 
ily to find her seated at the piano—grin- 
mg. My love for practice was no less 
lan hers; consequently we batted each 


other quite roughly for that piano seat. 

‘Our teacher saw that I made no prog- 
ress; so he suggested to mother that she 
be firm with sister. She was. She routed 
sister out after an hour’s practice and 
locked the door. 

So at last I was able to practice in peace. 
When I became proficient, we were taught 
duets, and this practice together brought 
a delightful comradeship. No more rush- 
ing to get there first; we would call to each 
other for our “duet practice.” And we 
would practice together for hours at a time. 
Now we are much in demand at concerts. 


“©he Nature of Sound” 


By A. GusTAVE SCHMIDT 


Unoner the above heading, Daniel Gregory 
[ason begins his book, “The Orchestral 
struments and What they Do.” His first 
japter tells us that “from the point of 
lew of the physical scientists, the orches- 
a is nothing but a large and very com- 
licated machine for setting the air in 
tion, All sound, they tell us, is produced 
ily by pulsations or puffs of air and can 
ove through space only because air is 
astic and imparts its motion from one set 
f particles to another. 

“Moreover, this air-motion is not, proper- 


- speaking, sound at all, but only gives . 


se to sensations of sound when it strikes 
pon the nervous mechanisms in our ears. 
- it were not for our ears, the violinists 
ight draw their bows, and the trumpeters 
ow themselves breathless, and the drum- 
ers beat away for dear life, and there 
ould be no sound at all—only a formid- 
le atmospheric commotion. 

“But fortunately we have ears—and ears 
ipable of a most marvellous range, delicacy 
id accuracy of hearing; and by their help 
e can pick out many different kinds of 
ibration in the air, and get from them as 
any different kinds of sensation. For 
<ample: pulsations of air that come ir- 
sgularly, at varying periods of time, give 
; the sensation we call ‘noise’; pulsations 


that come at regular intervals we hear as 
‘musical tones,’ and this in spite of the 
fact that they come so fast that we could 
not possibly count them or even hear them 
individually (middle C, for example, is 
produced by no less than two hundred and 
fifty-six pulsations per second). The slower 
the puffs of air, the ‘lower’ is the tone we 
hear, the more rapid the puffs, the ‘higher’ 
the tone. 

“The ‘lowest’ tone we can hear is pro- 
duced by about sixteen pulsations per sec- 
ond; the ‘highest’ has about thirty-eight 
thousand—an almost inconceivable rapidity. 
Between these two extremes there are 
eleven thousand distinguishable tones, of 
which, however, we use only ninety in 
music. If the pulsations are weak, the tone 
is ‘soft’; if they are strong, it is ‘loud.’ 

“Furthermore, the ear is able to hear 
a whole series of pulsations of varying 
rapidity, at once, and as constituting one 
‘tone’—this tone, of course, being a com- 
pound of many simple tones which we fuse 
together. On this remarkable power de- 
pends our sense of differences in what we 
call ‘quality of tone,’ or ‘timbre, and our 
ability to distinguish tones of the same 


pitch (that is, high or low position) played 


by different instruments, such as a violin 
y y 
a clarinet, an oboe, a trumpet.” 


LETTERS FROM ETUDE FRIENDS 


BETTER PIANO TUNING 


0 THB Erupp: ; oi. 
e Piano Tuner Technicians Association 


L to submit its collective opinion re- 
irdi Mr. Louis Chestlock’s article, “Pitch 
Is It Perfect?” which appeared in a recent 
ion of The American Mercury. 
Mr. Chestlock asserts that nobody has what 
ua d Absolute Pitch; and we, as a prac- 

| technical society, wish to place our- 
‘Ives on record through the medium of your 
uluable magazine, in emphatically support- 


his contention. As Mr. Chestlock points 
t many have what should be known as 


elative Pitch, which is an altogether dif- 
mt thing. e do not deny that many can 
approach certain pitches; but to _per- 
y produce an absolute tone, apart from 
ing fork or possibly pipe, is highly im- 
Tuning technicians and the better 
musician, aware of the different 
in use, unhesitatingly will agree with 
estlock. a 
organization feels that the public 
‘know more about this subject and 
eat importance of properly tuned in- 
Bt if worthy .music is to be had. 
and correct music cannot come, nor 
it, from bad and out of tune instru- 


se criticisms are many as to whether 
a really musical nation. The query 
fied, when attention is directed to 
ber of horrible sounding pianos 
the homes of the pretentious- 
ed, and in public places such as theaters 
aot concerts. 
Ww r lives on Times Square, a daily 
a Pan Alley atrocities, Carnegie 
different Opera House Singing 
plus many other shrines. <A well 
piano, at any of these places, is a 
Only a small minority of music 
here are free from instrumental 


5 


slothfulness. The big majority do not know, 

do not care, and are actually dishonest re- 

garding their assertions, lures and _ opera- 

tions. We tuning technicians are agitating 

for a better musical condition, and we think 

that directing thoughtful attention to the 

matter of decently sounding instruments, will 
be a real help towards that end. 
Very respectfully yours, 

PIANO |TUNPR TECHNICIANS, 
New York CIty. 


MUSICAL MOTHERS 


To THE Erups: 

I have found that many mothers, who took 
piano and voice lessons in their youth, did 
not gain much, if any, knowledge in the sub- 
jects of History of Music, Theory of Music, 
Harmony, Composition or Counterpoint. 

With this in mind I organized a class of 
mothers who wished to continue the study 
of music. The first class meeting was an 
invitation affair. I interested those who came, 
in History and Theory as applied to the 
music their children were studying. At the 
close of my lecture several members enrolled. 

Now many mothers tell me they did not 
know there is so much to be learned about 
music; and I know they do enjoy it. My 
text book for the History of Music is James 
Francis Cooke’s “Standard History of Music.” 
We find it interesting and concise. Smith's 
“Hlementary Theory of Music,’”’ for our theory 
lessons, is definite and logical. 

As supplementary work I list the articles 
and peses to be read in THE ErupE each 
month, and devise a brief new type examina- 
tion to cover the supplementary reading. This 
actually teaches my students how to use and 
study THr ETupr. 

It has been an interesting project and I 
have enjoyed imparting knowledge to these 
interested patrons. 

—ELOISE J. JENSEN. 
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In every community there are ambitious men and women, who know the 
advantages of new inspiration and ideas for their musical advancement, but 
still neglect to. keep up with the best that is offered. 

It is too easy for them to say “I am busy and haven’t the time for more 
study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the effort to use the 
minutes each day which so often go to waste. 

The most successful musician, of course, is a very busy one. The demands 
upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who can find the extra 
time for something worth while. It is for such a one, chiefly, that the Exten- 
sion Courses are the greatest benefit. For him it is hard to give up his 
interesting class or position and go away for instruction. 

Extension work is also equally advantageous to the beginner and the 
amateur. The work can be done at home in spare time, with no interference 
with one’s regular work. 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


Look back over the: last year. What progress have you made? Perhaps 


you’ve wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look 
into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. 
Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good 
intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 

The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diploma 
or degree is awarded. 

There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. 


Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. 
self for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! 
quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

This great musical organization now in its 3lst successful year—has developed 
and trained more accomplished musicians and more successful teachers than any 
other musical School in existence. And to you we offer the same advantages which 
were given to them. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the first 
mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information about 
the lessons which will be of untold value. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
DEPT. A-10, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-10 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Fit your- 
You can easily and 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 


L] Piano, Normal Course (] Trumpet ] Guitar 
for teachers {_] Cornet {| Ear Training and 
(_] Piano, Course for Stu- (_] Voice Sight Singing 


{_] History of Music 
{_] Choral Conducting 
(] Clarinet 


LC] Mandolin 
_] Saxophone 
J] Piano Accordion 


dents : 
( Public School Music 
{_] Harmony 


L] Adv. Composition (J Violin 
Name. ...55. Bd ofercts oie ele araiar eles cleo nite eke. Stins al Moi wsia:e: 5 AP Ole ccaidioranla so als Coe ae REI 
SELCEL PN OM sists tacislsrsie vis siaisicrare no ciclatefeldia e televe\s's wrels's Shake a atclen Sictejsiniate stars clases na tetetalaete ahaa 
CARY A for ete Sissies «ford, 5 Wn abot aioe nina wie oes oferante Se Pe LACE «fin Sey thers Syed, Siaterle Nt eee 
How long have you taught Piano?...... Races eae ........ How many pupils have you 
NOW. cht A alot moe Ria fora Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? ........... Have you 
studied Harmony?....:.......-...... - Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 


OL GEMS IC Rete terar acs tfamics se cicislowew tisiecioeeiarekwiois 
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“More 


for making new friends for THE ETUDE 


@ From our new Catalog of Rewards (write for a FREE COPY) we have 
selected six more useful and valuable articles, pictured below. Your 
choice is the prize we offer for subscriptions to THe Erupe, easily and 
quickly obtainable from your friends. Send FULL payment with each 
order. 


Sy 
SN 


Your personal subscription alone does not count. 
* 
DESK SET 


Here is a splendid Desk Set—é pieces covered 
with genuine leather, your choice of red, green, 
brown or blue. Pad size 12” by 19”. An ideal 

gift. Your reward for securing FOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


5 YEAR DIARY 


Bound in gold-tooled, long-grain 
linen and complete with a gold- 
edged lock and key, this 5 Year 
Diary is very attractive. It is 6!/ 
inches high by 5 inches wide. 
Your reward te securing only 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


This unique pad combines beauty 
SMOKER’'S SET and idee It has a_ perpetual 
calendar, refill pad 3!” by 5I/,” 
and a telephone index on inside of 
cover flap. Genuine leather—your 
choice of blue, brown, green, black 
or red. Your reward for securing 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


BOOK COVER 


Consisting of four pieces: a solid brass Tray, 
a glass Cigarette Holder and Ash Receiver 
trimmed in brass, and a brass Match Box 
Holder, this set makes a welcome addition to 
any den or living room. Your reward for secur- 
ing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


MEMO SET 


Book lovers will be delight- 
ed with this unique book 
cover. It is made of Floren- 
tine leather, has hand-laced 
edges and includes a page 
marker. A splendid bridge 
pire or gift. Your reward 
or securing ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


This novel set includes 3 books, 
4\/,” by 4”, one each for Ad- 
dresses, Birthdays and Telephone 
Numbers and an automatic Pen- 
cil. Thé books and holder are 
covered with Tri-Tone Suede— 
tan, brown, gray or black. 
Your reward for securing TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


7.8 2.08 Bg 
Send Orders Directly to: 


THE Etupe Music MAGAZINE 


Foreign $3.00—$2.00 A YEAR—In Coals $2.25 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EWARDS 


Mrs. B Natural’s Party 


(Continued from page 10) 


Listen to this duet we learned on the day 
of our engagement!” 

(If these children do not happen to know 
a duet, Rose might say, instead, ‘Listen to 
the pieces we played for each other on our 
engagement day.’) 

(They sit down and play.) 


June. “How lovely! Now it’s your 
turn to talk, Jack.” 
Jack. “Yes, music taught me to love, 


and love taught me to hear the music of 
the storm at sea and the chorus of the 
winds. Music is a real gift of God!” 

(There is a knock at the door. June 
goes to open it; Miss Hope, a Salvation 
Army lass, enters.) 

June. “Welcome, Miss Hope! Mother 
will be back soon. We were just debating 
whether music does any real good or not!” 

Miss Hope. “Who could doubt that? 
Without music our Salvation Army would 
be a failure. We sing our way to the hearts 
of the fallen. Music calls the wanderer 
home; it tells the story that saves better 
than sermons.” 

June. “Will you not play one of your 
songs, please!” 

(Miss Hope sings to her own accompani- 
ment.) 

June (wiping her eyes). “I’m beginning 
to understand; there’s something marvel- 
ous in music.” 

(Young Dr. Joy breezes in.) 

Dr. Joy. “Hello, folks! Has the fun 
begun? Where’s Mother ?” 

June. “Down town. Meanwhile, they 
are trying to convince me here that music 
is good for something.” 

Dr. Joy. “Good for something! Why, 
it wins half of life’s battles. Watch me 
go into a sick-room. I put on a broad 
smile, whistle a jolly tune, and, the first 
thing you know, the patient believes he’s 
getting well. Wasn’t it Shakespeare who 
said, ‘The man that hath not music in him- 
self, and is not moved with concord of 
sweet sounds, is fit for treason, stratagem 
and spoils. Let no man trust him.’ ” 

Lieutenant. “Play us a jolly tune, Doc- 
tor; we know you are full of them.” 

(The Doctor plays, and as the guests ap- 
plaud he goes to the window.) 

Dr Soy. 
our little deaconess. 
on the subject.” 

(Enter Miss Comfort, a quiet, retiring 
little woman.) 

June. “Come in, Miss Comfort, and tell 
us what good you think music does.” 

Miss Comfort. “Let me tell you a story. 
A beautiful singer had a son who got into 
bad company, and left home. His mother 
lost track of him and decided never to sing 
again until she should find him. Years 


Let us hear her views 


California’s Musical Marvel 


(Continued from page 14) 


like them. Witness his powerful interpre- 
tation of the much-hackneyed Largo from 
Handel’s ‘““Xerxes.”” He repeated it several 
times, and each time succeeded in bringing 
forth more applause than before. His pro- 
grams are all short, too; for he believes 
in the old adage of quality, not quantity. 
Though the Bowl has played host to the 
world’s finest and most famous musicians, 
it must not be thought that the younger 
talented performers are being forgotten. 
Perhaps one of the most popular, earnest 
and intelligent conductors appearing last 
season was Raymond Paige, known here- 
tofore as a conductor of Columbia Network 
broadcasts. Paige began to work intensely 
and quietly for his evening’s concert, and 


“Here comes Miss Comfort, 


THE ETUDE 


later, while visiting relatives, a minis 
persuaded her to sing for just once. 
reluctantly consented and sang: 

Where is my wandering boy tonight, 

The child of my love and prayer? 

The boy who was once my joy and light, 

The child of my tenderest care? 

O, where is my boy to-night; 

O, where is my boy to-night? 

My heart o’erflows, for I love him, 

knows; 

O, where is my boy to-night? 

At the close of the hymn a young man 
arose from the rear, went to the platforr 
and fell at the singer’s feet. It was the 


lost son. Doesn’t that show the power of 
music ? os 
(A pause, in which every one seem 
moved. ) 
June. “Play one of your solos, Miss 


Comfort, please?” 

(As the deaconess plays, Mrs. B. Nat- 
ural quietly enters.) 

Mrs? B. Natural. “I am so glad to see 
you all! But where are the youngest six?” 

(Laughing is heard outside.) 

June. “Here they come, marching i in 
two by two!” 

(She plays a march as the sit Brownies 
or Gypsies enter.) 

Brownie No. 1. 
fun !” 

Mrs. B. Natural. “Yes! Brownie No. 
1, if you will play us some school: songs, 
we will try to guess their names with our 
eyes shut.” 

(After this game comes a musical nut 
hunt. While one Brownie plays, another 
one hunts for a hidden nut. If he is near 
the nut, the music grows loud; if far away, 
it grows soft. After this game, another 
Brownie plays a march while the other 
guests play “Going to Jerusalem.” 

Next comes “Musical Spelling.” Mrs. 
B. Natural halds up a blackboard with 
names of instruments, of which the letters 
are mixed up. For instance, ionpa (piano) ; 
gnoar (organ). Then Mrs. B. Natural 
points to some guest who has not play 
a piece, and, if he cannot guess the instru 
ment’s name, this guest must play a piece. 
This is kept up till every one has sung 0 
played.) 

June. “Now Vl make a fittle speech 
before the refreshments. I have lear: 
a lesson today. Music is good for sor 
thing! It gives hope, cheer, peace, co! 
fort and courage. It teaches us to lo 
each other and to express ourselves. A 
last but not least, it brings us a lot 
wholesome fun. From now on I’m goi 


> 


to practice! 


“Hurrah! Now for the 


(Curtain Falls) 


finally succeeded not only in memorizi 
the entire program but also in handling 
the orchestra more capably than any of 
other younger conductors. A young pian 
Margaretha Lohmann, head of the Whit 
College Music Department, appeared 
soloist with Molinari, on the last 1933 
program, and gave a performance equal t tc 
that of any recognized artist. 

No matter what happens in the Holly- 
wood Bowl, it will always remain a monu- 
ment to the grit of one, Artie Mason 
ter, and to the spirit of an enterpris' 
community. It should serve as a 
for many other communities which vy 
to bring music home to Mr. Ev 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


Car We eGEURIENs A MUSICAL SOUVENIR FOR YOU 


j Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 


Musical Editor, Webster New Intcrnational Dictionary As a reward for helping THE EIUDE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name HE publishers of THE ETUDE are most desirous of securing all available infor- 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. mation that will aid in continually making your magazine more interesting 
7 4 and helpful. We want its editorial and advertising columns to serve you better 
with each issue, and by knowing something of your desires and of your mode of living, 
laying Glissando. — 3.—How are the abbreviated notes in the we believe that we can enhance immeasurably the value of THE ETUDE to you. 
Q. In Ozerny’s “School of The Virtuoso, introduction to Beautiful Blue Danube played? _, Will you be good enough to answer the questions on this page and on the reverse 
DP 365,” page 74, in regard to glissando, does —M. M. side, cut out this portion so that none of the text material will be destroyed, and 
ve pupil play with her thumb nail or front of A. 1.—Military Polonaise—Chopin forward it to us by January 15th. In return for this loyal support, we will send you 
ger, and how would she handle the double ne post paid a copy of one of our master composer ETUDE covers, suitable for framing, 
3s ?—O. B. A. x. > > > 
‘A. In an ascending glissando play on the ae 
1il part of the second (or third) finger; in Hy at . a 
Be cending play on the nail of the thumb. Hee = What is your age? (optional) Are you married? 
ba 


es SParrs 
\In an ascending double note glissando use PP ePrererehsherePares top - 
lil of second (or third) finger and the fleshy How many children have you? Give ages 
ut of thumb; in descending, use nail of > > = 

Humb and fleshy part of second (or third) 


ager. 2.—Nocturne—Chopin 


What is the occupation of the head of the household?. 


emi-Staceato, 
)2. The Presser Collection of Beethoven's 
utas, Vol. I contains the following passage 


If you have any of the following electrical appliances, give brand name: 


Refrigerator 


“Opus 10, No. 2,” p. 113: --Washing machine 
Ml. 
Prio legato 
a= 
| a Pe : Please number in order of your preference the following departments of THE ETUDE: 
) { 
| : . : ix 5 Band and Orchestra (_ ) Violinists’ Etude ( ) 


Teacher’s Round Table (_ ) Junior Etude (_ ) 

Singers’ Etude (_ ) Radio and Records (_ ) 

Organists’ Etude (_ ) Articles on the Piano ( 
General, Historical, Biographical, Cultural Articles ( ) 


his seems to include contradictions which I 
jould like to have explained. The legato 
entioned above the music I have.always felt 
as the opposite of staccato, yet each of the | 
ates has a dot under it to indicate staccato. 

a Gs 


How long have you taken THE ETUDE?... 


A. You are entirely correct in feeling that 
e staccato mark and the tie (or slur) are 
mutually contradictory, and yet they are very 
equently used together to indicate an effect 
led semi-staccato, or demi-legato. This 
fect consists of a separation of the tones Confusing Notation. 
it not a sharp one as in real staccato. In Q. In the Arabesque by Meyer-Helmund, 
meral the tones are held about one-half of are the 32nd notes played on the beat or is 
ve value of the notes but this is not invari- their time taken from the preceding beat? 
Mle and the length of time given varies con- Ses Paw kn Gs 
derably in different passages. Sometimes A. These notes are played rapidly, like 
1e word portamento is erroneously applied grace notes. The notation is confusing, giv- 
» the semi-staccato effect and occasionally it ing the appearance of 3/4 in some measures. 
referred to by the expression demi-legato. However, each measure is of course to have 
just two beats. Search out the melody and 

he Order of Scale Study. accent melody tones only. 
Q. Would you kindly list the major and 
wmonic minor scales in their correct order? Seales in Sixths. 

A. M. D. Q. 1—As a major sizth contains. ten 
A. Theodore Wiehmayer has made a thor- notes, why is it that in the major scale in 
ighly scientific study of the difficulties of  sixzths the intervals contain only nine tones? 


How long do you retain issues? 


1e various scales. He places the major 2.—In some pieces we have a note that 

‘ales (hands separately) according to their must be held with the left thumb, the same 

ifficulty, in this order : note to be played with the right thumb. 

Right hand : B—IFZ%—D)p—E—A}b—A—Ep— Which is the easier way to play it? ; 

—Bh—G—F—C. 3.—How is glissando played that contains 

Left hand: _Dp—G)b—B—Ab—E—Ep—A both black and white notes? Is it not As 

bh—D—_F—_G—C.. possible to glide the finyers as one can when : 

When playing scales with the hands ee there are only white or black mareet aps ne of ENGRAVERS ao LIT HOGRAPHERS 
ther, it is better to take those first tha —Mrs. T. N. ‘ 

gin on a black key. 1.—A major sixth contains four whole-steps NEW YORK’S nicest HOTELS PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 
In studying the harmonic minor scales most and one half-step, or, as you say, ten tones; | WE 

achers take them in their regular order, the minor sixth contains one half-step less. A charming home in quiet PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

lat is, no sharps (a). one sharp (e), two In playing the C major scale in sixths you ESTABLISHEDIa7%e REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


larps (b), three sharps (ft). and so on. will find that the interval on the first, fourth Gramercy Park... conveni- 


and fifth degrees are minor sixths, while the 
ordents in Chopin Waltz. intervals on the second, third, sixth and ent location-... serving THE OTTO & SON CO,nc 
Q. low are the mordents played in meas- seventh degrees are major sixths. I think : CINCINNATI Bis 
-es 32 and 34 of Chopin’s Waltz Op. 34, No. you will understand this if you study the a clientele of refinement. . 


example below : 


. . 


Single Rooms from %2-00 Daily 


x, 1 Ww & Hx. 
Z i = fn Ex! INCREASE YOUR 


@ ! b det 
Sy SSS |\ woret PARKSIDE //f] INCOME! 


PREM ad Rent ly t ea Mi. Maj. Maj. Mi. Mi. Maj. Maj. Mi. 20th Street at Irving Place gen Take Subscriptions for 
Z second mordent is usually treated as , 5 2 he 
triplet. It is sometimes played as a mor- Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th ‘6th 7th 8th . NEW YORK THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
ont, but I think you will like the triplet 2. I could better answer your question —Write for particulars — 
uch better. The first mordent has the regu- jf you gave me a concrete example. Some- 1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
r treatment, as follows: times the right thumb is used, at other times 
the left thumb is the better. The only way 

are I can answer your question is to tell you to 

x.2° decide each time for yourself which is the 


£ easier way to do. - 
3.—A glissando containing all black and 
E = white keys would be|a chromatic scale—quite 
: impossible to execute as a_glissando; how- 
ever, glissandos in A minor, F major, D minor, 
ene G major are he Se ee ae Oe See: 
A 2 n playing these scales the righ and plays 
Ce Will you explain what a tetrachord is 4 igeands in C while the left hand plays 
ud give an illustration?—Mrs. J. C. E. the black keys in between. The example below, 
A. A tetrachord is a diatonic series of Which is a glissando of the A minor scale, 
ur tones, the first and fourth of which are wij) make this clear 
perfect fourth apart. It was used in Greek 3 
usic as a unit of measurement, as the octave 
today. The interyals between the tones of 
e tetrachord vary. The Lydian tetrachord 
1d a whole step between the first and sec- 
id, a whole step between the second and 
ird, and a half step between the third and 
urth; the Phrygian had a whole step be- 
veen the first and second, a half step be- 
veen the second and third, and a whole step 
tween the third and fourth; and the Dorian, 
half step between the first and second, a 


etrachords,. 
i? 
ENGRAVERS 


pees LiTHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


pole Bp pee" eee eer end, Bad third, and A. te MuSsICAL PEPPER B X 
whole step between the third and fourth. 
The Greek word tetrachord means “four Pedalling Beethoven. Oo 
rings” and refers to a kind of harp with Q. I would like to know the right way to_ 
ur strings. It is interesting to note that pedal the middle theme of the Adagio in 
@ modern major scale is made up of two Beethoven’s “Sonata Op. 2, No. 3.’—W. J. Colorful Passages Better Musical Business 
jan tetrachords; and the minor scale of a A. Use legato pedalling throughout the ; ae 4 . 3 
ygian and a Dorian or Lydian. thirty-two measures. Change the pedal at Mikey. “Did the soprano sing any florid Tooter. “When can we begin to look 
the beginning and in the middle of the meas- co pe? : «15 ” 
rills in Chopin. ure. The only exception to this pedalling is piMsic’ if ; Ns for better business conditions ? 7S 
ees ae is the grill executed in meas- in the snenanrds, where the left hand crosses Tkey. “Yes, indeed; every time she strug- Flooter. Oh, I suspect when hiding 
"€ 0) opin’s } tary Polonaise? the right and plays the five sixteenth-notes ; i : : ; et ae 
2—Also, how do you play the trill in the in these measures the pedal should be used gled for a high note she got red in the ROD: in a drum is considered sound bank- 
ith measure of his Nocturne Op. 55, No. 1? only on the first half of the measure. face. ing. 
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Questions continued from reverse side 


Do you have the desire for European travel either for the purpose of visiting musical 


shrines, or for studying with European Masters?......cccsccesesessessseenesssessetsseeeeenseneneensunsssssnecscttss 


How many people eat in your Home regularly? a... ccc cscseceecrecessseeserenercenecetsenscnens sess 


How frequently do you have friends in for a musical evening or for a recital?.............. 


Do you serve refreshments on these GOCASTONIS ees ee aera cea Roepe neces oeerevnevencsneeee eat say near 


How old is your piano?.........cce 


Name make and year 


Have you a car? 


Name make and year purchased 


Have you a radio?.... 


Have you a talking machine? 


Do you or your husband (your wife) carry life iNSUTANCE?..........-.- cee esseseseeneeeesesennens 


What soaps or cleansers do you use for the following purposes? 


PACE AIG NAGS src cctesverscenep resto rernearceretaccanae cess 


Laundry 


Dishes 


Scouring 


Fine Garments..... 


Woodwork 


Please give brand name of the following items you use: 


Tooth paste (Oxo) Ko Wate gets oat eeneerccaeer coerce eA ER UCL rer Cec EEE Cracererre 


Fla Ges POW GCM ss... ene cree aeeenians tte ete ea 


Tooth brush 


swe Antiseptic 


Mouth wash 


Hand lotion.. woo. Disinfectant 


Secure one 
of our 
Composer 
Covers post-paid 
By mailing 
reply before 
Jan. 15th 


Cut out panel and mail to THE ETUDE, Dept. AD, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


FitLiING THE “DurING-SCHOOL-TIME” 
TEACHING Periops You HAVE OPEN 
is PossIBLE WITH 


MUSIC PLAY 
FOR EVERY DAY 


A very first piano instructor that opens the way 
for piano teachers to become successful in the 
teaching of pre-school, kindergarten, and primary 
age beginners. 


Youngsters are delighted by this book 
which makes fascinating “play-time” of 
learning to render music on the piano. 
From the very first page, with its cap- 
tivating, full color, fanciful musical 
picture, through to the last pages, it 
wins juvenile interest. Its game-like 
procedures, many illus- 
trations, cut-out pic- 
tures, and pleasing 
tunes make a new, prof- 
itable and happy exper- 
ience-for teachers using 
it to win and hold piano 
beginners from 5 to 8 
years of age. 


Music PLay 
For Every Day 
Complete, Price, $1.25 


In Four Books, for 
Convenience in 
Class Teaching. 
Price, 40c Each 


IDEAL FOR INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION 


Book 


Teachers allowed a dis- 
count on above prices. 


"THEODORE 
Presser Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. Puita. 


Examination privileges cheer- . 
fully granted to any piano Everything in A 
teacher. MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Getting ©he Pith of the Piece 


By Henry EDMUND ELLIS 


Like all terms in music, the real sig- 
nificance of phrasing is simple. In its 
application, however, there may arise many 
little quips to trick both the mental con- 
ception and the fingers. 


At the root of the whole question are 
the same principles used in reading the 
written page. To increase intelligibility, 
we group words into phrases and sen- 
tences, and by subtle inflections bring out 
the delicate shades of the author’s inten- 
tions of thought. 4 


Just so, by proper accents to indicate 
the beginnings of slurred groups, the deli- 
cate effects of falling inflections on their 
final notes, similar niceties in staccato 
groups, by lovely crescendos and diminuen- 
dos, and by a hundred and one little shad- 
ings that interpret the reader’s emotions 
through his voice; the player of an instru- 
ment can fill his music with poetry that 
will enchant the hearer. 

It is just this quality which sets the 
playing of Paderewski on a plane entirely 
above every other living pianist, and per- 
haps above all those of history. The hearer 
is inexplicably entranced by a continuous 
succession of little eloquences that he feels 
and yet scarcely realizes this presence, and 
all because this marvelous man has so 


Gen Admonitions for the Serious Pianist 


By DoroTHy JEAN MCLEMORE 


I. Remember that every composition has 
a “core’—a center of meaning. Strive 
toward that at every practice period. 

II. Eliminate little idiosyncrasies of 
your own that stand in the way of an in- 
terpretation true to the composer’s inten- 
tions. 

III. Avoid superficiality: in technique 
(faking, playing too fast or on the surface 
of the keys); in interpretation (passing 


lightly or flippantly over passages of great : 


meaning and intensity, making use of no 
dynamics, or your own dynamics for those 
of the composer) ; in memorizing (leaving 
out notes; faking, instead of checking up on 
yourself when you begin to slip; long 
periods without referring to notes); in 
reading (faking, reading too fast, careless 
rhythm, ignoring phrasing and dynamics). 

IV. Concentrate in the early stages on 
the sounds you produce and the muscular 
conditions attending them. Repeat the 
most satisfactory results with the same 
muscular condition. The piece does not 
become music until these smaller codrdina- 
tions are habitual and the player can turn 
his attention toward meaning something 
instead of just performing something. 

V. Be as critical of yourself as you are 
of others. Cultivate the critical attitude, 


TPusic Study Extension Course 


(Continued from page 18) 


STEP HIGH 
By Ropert NoLtAn KERR 

Second graders get an idea of sharply 
released staccatos and syncopated accents 
in this little piece. Also the right hand 
passes over the left which is always a 
source of interest to young pupils. A few 
short legato passages call for even finger 
work. 


“Folk-music is the consummate expression and synthesis of all thai AS 
most deep-rooted and enduring in a race.’—JOuN POWELL. 


fortes and pianos, seemingly insignifica 


THE ETUI 


. 
drunk at the fountains of all culture of 
ages that a musical work, under the 
of his mind and fingers becomes tran: 
into charming poetry in tone. — 

Try reading a few such poems as Le 
fellow’s The Arrow and the Song; A Ra 
Day; The Day is Done; and Tennys 
Bugle Song; Crossing the Bar; or Hei 
Thou art so like a Flower. Read any 
of them aloud, with due thought to 
vocal inflections that will interpret 
emotional content of the lines. Then 
down to your piano and play a Beet! 
or Mozart Adagio, a Song without 
of Mendelssohn, a Nocturne or Preh 
Chopin; and let the atmosphere of ro: 
and beauty which came from the po 
enter into the musical composition wh 
drips from your fingers; and see what 
added beauty is discovered within 
groupings of those curious collections. 
ovals, lines and curly-cues that we kn 
as notes. 

Try it, and do not forget to translate 
your playing those shades of voice whi 
entered into your reading of the poen 
and then you will begin to realize 
thing of the possibilities of beauty and em 
tion which lie within your music, to | 
evoked through your own sympathy for 
meanings. : 


- 
t 


‘ 
on 


being sure that you are constructive 
often than destructive in your opinions. 

VI. Hear as much good music, 
interpreted, as possible. Try to reason 
one artist’s interpretation is pleasing ai 
another’s not. Then judge yourself in t 
same impersonal light. i 

VII. Remember that the dynamic pe 
tern should be learned with the note 
Never play without dynamics, even 
scales and technical exercises. Strive | 
weave a tapestry of tonal intensities as 
as one of pitch and rhythm. 7 

VIII. Think more of the piano as < 
orchestra under your fingers, and never 
a solo percussion instrument. Think of fl 
violin or voice in melody-playing. Ph 
as you would sing or play the violin. 
other passages distinct light, dark, « 
opaque tonal color—approximating tl 
timbre of horns, flute, oboe or violoncel 
as closely as the limitations of the pia 
will allow. : 

IX. Give your attention to details, 
salient inner voices, ornaments, sudd 


accompaniment figures. An artist is knoy 
by his loving attention to detail. i 

X. Think always, “How can I best gi 
pleasure to others by my music?” — , 


JOLLY THOUGHTS 
By sGaaGs CRrAMMOND 


The right hand carries the theme in 
first section of this easy waltz. The 
hand has the melody in the second s 
written in the key of the subdomina 
the first section. Why not use this” 
as an exercise in sight reading? — 

4 is t i 


- 
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To Keep Prices Low! 


_N. Y. Distributors for: Chas. H. Ditson Co. Inc. 


Easy, Piano Teaching Pieces—Just Published: 


Music by 
Alfred Marlhom 


Chinese Lanterns 


Neto ee 
Swing-ing light - ly, 


yee 
FEE 


Copyright, 1934, by Harold Flammer, Inc. 


3 Up and Down the Mountainside. Francis Gwynn 


Allegretto Post- 


Copyright, 193%, by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
| : : 
Shortnin’ Bread 


Very rhythmic 


Transcribed by Jacques Wolfe Post 


Copyright, 1934, by Harold Flammer, Inc. 


Pony Prance 


Mathilde Bilbro 


Post- 
paid 
Cash 
Price, 
.20 


Copyright, 1934, by Harold Flammer, Inc. 


Cossack Lullaby 


Andante tranquillo J:52 


Copyright, 1924, by Harold Flammer, Inc., 


The Round-Up 


T. Robin MacLachlan 


Post- 
paid 

Cash 
Price, 


j Copyright, 1934. by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
See November Etude, page 673 for thematics other Piano Pieces! 
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EXPERT MUSIC CLERKS: 
For All Foreign Music: For Operettas, Cantatas 
Louis Jin Tomasellt and All Choral Material: 


formerly with Ricordi, Mary Malone ; 
G. Schirmer, Inc. & Associated formerly with Gamble Hinged 
Music Publishers, Inc. Music Co. & G. Schirmer, Inc. 


For Vocal Music: 


Jeanne LeVinus 
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For Musical Literature: 


Samuel Ruffman 
formerly with G. Schirmer, Inc. 


To GivE You Exacrty WHat You WaNnT— 
As Quickly As Good Service Allows. 


MUSIC “ON APPROVAL”: 


To order music on approval—simply check (X) any groups listed below and 
send this coupon to us with your name and address: 
Anthems—Lenten Cantatas—Easter 


Our Policy is: 


Anthems—Easter 


L] Women’s [] Women’s—2 Pt. Treble [J 2 Pt. Treble 
[1 Men's [() Women’s—3 Pt. Treble [] 3 Pt. Treble 
[] Mixed OD Mixed—sS. A. B. [] 4 Pt. Treble 
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O Mixed [Se Seeaeeks 


Sacred Songs Secular Songs Elementary Teaching Pieces for Piano 


Ee highee (] High L] Grades 1 to 2 ( Grades 2 to 3 
[] Medium 1 Medium ( Pieces recommended 
L] Low LI] Low by John M. Williams 


Sica Chavo: L Pieces ranging from 15c to 25c each 


L] Mixed—A cappela—4 to 8 Parts 
[] Mixed Voices—4-Part 


Piano Recital 


OO Grades 3-4 (1 Grades 4-5 


[] Women’s Voices—4-Part L) Classics, ianging from 15c to 25c each 
(J Women’s Voices—3-Part J ; 
[] Women’s Voices—2-Part Anthems—General F 
; : CL] Mixed—4-Part—with Solos 
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, : (1) Mixed—4-Part—without Solos 
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Sata Alig ane Baritone LC] Women’s Voices—3-Part 
= ames [J Women’s Voices—2-Part 
> : [] Men’s Voices 
Collections L] Mixed—A capella 
[] Anthem Books—Mixed Opec Pieter: 
[] Anthem Books—3-Part Treble : : 
[] Junior Choir—2-Part Treble [) Recital E] Church 
[] Children’s Anthem Book—Unison O perettas 
[] Girl’s Voices—Secular—2-Part [] Grade School 
[1] Girl’s Voices—Secular—3-Part [] Junior High School 
L] Men’s Voices—Secular—4-Part L] Senior High School 
C1 Boy’s Voices—Secular—4-Part [] For Boys 
(1 A cappela—Secular—Mixed OO For Girls 
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SHORT’NIN’ BREAD 


by JACQUES WOLFE 


A Song-Success that increases every day—Now published in the following forms: 


SONG VERSION: 
Med. in D 


Price, 50 Cents 


Easy Piano Transcription (see above) 
Song Orchestration in D, available on rental 


High, in F Low, in C 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
No. 81035—4-Part Mixed............ $0.16 No. 87022—2-Part Treble....:......... $0.15 
No. 88008—S. A. B........... 16 No. 83071—3-Part Treble..... 
No. 82062—4-Part Men’s.............. 16 No. 83070—4-Part Treble.............. 

No. 82504—3-Part Boys’ ..........-- f tS 

Concert Orchestration in preparation 


HAROLD FLAMMER, ING. 


10 EAST 43rp STREET — NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLof MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 4-4140 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


LOWEST RATES EVER OFFERED BY THIS 


FAMOUS INSTITUTION BUT SAME 
CELEBRATED FACULTY. 


Dormitories in School Building. 
Send for Catalogue, Biographies and Programs. 


Students’ Concert every Thursday evening 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean re OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 

Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and many others. 

Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science with 
Major in Music. r 

Catalog on request. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


Be 
armony 


y & 
Compeésition by Correspondence 


TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
PEDAGOGY 


The only Scientific Pedagogy based 
on Feeling, and practically 


applied to Music. 
Novel PA cee! Course for begin- Send for P MB circular. 
ners, or for Music teachers 
Easy desiring to review this impor- EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
os te tant work to their advantage. 103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 
= For Music lovers who seek a 
Useful 


thorough understanding of 
~ this subject. 


CHOOL of MUSIC 
of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1812 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Instrumental and Vocal Instruction. 
Individual lessons. Certificates and 
Degree Courses. No High School Educa- 
tion required except for the Bachelor of 
Music Course. 

THADDEUS RICH, Mus. Doc., Dean 


CHOOL of MUSIC 


of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY Be 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church Concertand School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


(llviene 2% Theatre 


th Year) Grsduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Uns Merkle, Fred 
Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, Alice Joyce, ete. 


Drama, Dance, 


ing. Teaching, Platform Art, and Personal Development— 
Alviene Art Theatre appearances while learn 


For Catalog 3 write Sec. Ely, 66 West 85th St, N. Y. 


50th 


COMBS COLLEGE OF MUSI 


year 
ANNOUNCING APPOINTMENT OF 
Alberto Jonas of New York 


Director of Piano Dept. All branches—individual 
and class instruction. Teachers Training courses. 
Degrees, Symphony Orchestra. Germantown Ex- 
tension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. College and Dormi- 
tories for Women. 1331 S. Broad St. : 

Dr. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Founder 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
in every town to 


Train Children’s Voices 


High grade work with excellent remuneration 


LoutIs—E WEIGESTER SCHOOL 


160 West 73rd St. 


{ 


New York 


} 


The Courtright 
System of Musical Write for particulars 

Kindergarten in correspondence course 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Revised Course 

Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - - - 


SSS SSS SSSR 


Mother: ‘‘Well at last Elsie is mastering the vibrato!” 


omedy, Opera, Vocal, and Music for Stage, Talking Pictures, 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By FREDERICK W. WODELL 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless acccmpanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Musical Tests. 

. 1—Are there any tests available by 
which one may accurately measure a person’s 
ear for music? 

2—Is a good musical ear necessarily an 
inherent quality, or can it sometimes be de- 
veloped?—F. C. G. 

A. 1—Dr. Carl Seashore, Jacob Kwal- 
wasser and others have been making tests of 
musical capacities, including ear for music. 
Write to Dr. Seashore at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for printed matter 
upon this subject. You might try the follow- 
ing homely devices for testing the ear for 
pitch, the musical memory, and that natural 
feeling for harmony which enables a relatively 
musically uneducated singer to make up or to 
hold a “second part.” Have the candidate 
listen to a pitch sounded by a good piano 
(one which is in tune) somewhere in the 
middle of the speaking range. Then sound 
a pitch a semitone lower and ask which of 
the two is the higher. Again sound a pitch, 
and then one a semitone higher, and ask 
which of the two is the lower. If the result 
is not satisfactory, try the same work, but 
with pitch variations of a tone instead of a 
semitone. As some persons appear to be 
confused by the quality of the piano tone, try 
singing the tests. Keep the tests about the 
middle of the candidate’s speaking range. 
Play the first five notes of the major diatonic 
scale, up and down, 1-2-3-4-5-4-3-2-1, and 
ask the candidate to sing this tune from 
memory, using ““Loo.”’ Play again, asking that 
the candidate sing with the piano, the same 
tune as before, but on descending play 6, 5, 
4, 3 above the previously played and sung 
4, 3, 2, 1, and not whether the singer is able 
to hold her part against the upper part which 
is also being sounded by the piano. Do not 
overlook the fact that, because of voice pro- 
duction difficulties, some cannot sing certain 
intervals, though they are able to distinguish 
them. 

2—A good ear for pitch is a natural gift, 
varying with the individual. The ability to 
recognize and sound differing pitches may be 
increased by thoughtful practice. The recog- 
nition of differences in tone quality, force and 
duration are properly included in the ability 
covered by the ordinary term, ‘ta good musical 
ear.” 


Choir Repertoire. 

Q. 1—What is the best and most modern 
method in teaching an adult church choir 
sight reading and ear training? I have a 
chorus of siaty adult voices and a junior 
group to train this summer for our winter 
work. 

2.—Will you suggest a group of two, three 
or four part treble clef choruses in sacred and 
secular music and in Negro spirituals? 

—Mrs. J. W. C. 

A. 1.—Send for “Sight Singing” by David 
A. Clippinger. 

2—Secular, 
Cyr de Brant; 
(Franklin Chorals) ; 


two-part: May-Day Dance, 

Lullaby, and La Paloma, 
Mighty Lak a Rose, 
Nevin. Three-part: Don’t Come in, Sir, 
Please, Cyril Scott; Golden Glow, Brahms; 
Lo, Now the Dawn is Breaking, Elgar; and 
Kerry Dance, Molloy. Sacred: Virgin at the 
Manger, Three-part, arranged by Victor Har- 
ris: O Holy Night, Adolphe Adam, two-part; 
Forever with the Lord, Gounod, two-part. 
Spirituals: O, Didn’t it Rain, and I want to 
be Ready, arranged by Burleigh-Page; also 
Baim in Gilead, three-part, arranged by Bur- 
leigh. Any of the above-mentioned pieces 
can be obtained through the publishers of 
THE ETUDE. 


Adult Beginners in Voice. 

Q. Kindly give names of books used by 
vocal teachers for adult beginners or any book 
that would be beneficial for such_ students. 

Miss J. P. A. 


A. Get “68 Synthetic Exercises,’ by Fred- 
eric W. Root. This book gives instructions 
and is well arranged for graded use. Do not 
try to cover too many exercises in a_ short 
time. Use a few and do them thoroughly and 
with care, to understand just what you are 
aiming at in each exercise. In connection 
with these, use Sieber’s “36 Elementary 
Vocalizes.”” Do not practice the syllables at 
first, but sing on one or another of the vowels 
Oh, Aw and Ah. Later use also A and &. 
Get the book in the proper key for the voice, 
using rather a lower key than one that is 
too high. “Plain Words on Singing,” by 
Wm. Shakespeare, should be carefully read 
and reread, while you are using the other 
book of exercises. When the student can sing 
fairly well on a compass of about ten or 
twelve tones, introduce a few simple songs, 
well within the range of the voice. 


The Perfect AH. 

. 1—I have studied voice culture for a 
little time but cannot afford to go on. Is it 
dangerous to try to continue by myself? TI 
have a good ear for tone quality and know 
how a clear, fine, true voice should sound. 

2.—I have no trouble in breathing. I feel 
perfectly relaved when practicing vocal drills. 
When I sing the sounds OO, BE, and long A 
the tone is clear and ringing, but when I sing 
Ah, as in Lah, my tone seems back in my 
throat and wiry. It sounds very bad to me, 
and I am afraid it will do my voice harm. 
Can you enlighten me as to the cause of this 


change? 

3.—How can one tell if the breath comes 
out ahead of the voice?—F. M. F. 

A. 1—In general it is not well for a 


young student to attempt to teach herself. 
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Do we really hear our own voices as a s! 
teacher hears them? 

2.—Few Americans, at the beginning 
their studies, are able to intone a 
“Ah.” Speech defects and interferen 
the freedom of parts of the vocal ins 
are the probable causes of the trouble 
case. Almost everybody, at the begi 
study; has a most favored, or most 
well produced vowel, and it is by no 1 
always “Ah.” Mr. William Shakesp 
the writer that three most importa 
ditions for securing a satisfactory tone 
the Ah in Lah are the quickness of the 
motionless freedom of the jaw, and ¢ 
ing of a round, full (not necessarily ] 
yowel. 

3.—In an aspirated. start of tone as in 
(with a prolonged, strong H), we hea 
breath preceding the sound. In a pure 
on the start, we hear nothing but tone 
is no breathy sound before or accom 
it. There possibly is a silent outbr 
preceding the start of the tone, “as t 
warming the finger,” as Mr. Shakespea 
it. This we feel but do not hear. 
preparation, he says, the student proy 
control of the breath, and secures th 
sation of that “freedom of the throat, 
and jaw which should accompany all 
ing.”’ Now he follows with willing the 
ing of the tone ‘exactly on the pitch 
tended,” whereupon, if he succeeds in 
taining the prescribed conditions, “The 
will seem to be ‘floating on the breath,” 
breath controlled as sone warming 
voice. Thus have we ‘placed’ the voice.” 
is well for students to remember that in ¢ 
singing the rate of exit of the breath i 
ceedingly slow. It is not the singer's 
which reaches the auditor in the back 
room. It is tonal vibration, air waves, 
after generation in the larynx, pr 
themselves without effort upon the 
the singer, at the rate of about one thous 
one hundred feet in one second. 


Natural Vibrato. : 

When I am in good voice and can 8 
my scales and drills with perfect ease, t 
is a slight vibrato in my voice, but other 
my voice is straight. Does this mean t 
when my voice is fully brought out and ei 
vated, I shall have a natural vibrato? 


A. We do not know what you mean by 
slight vibrato.” Rest assured that when } 
tone production is upon a_ right basis_ 
wiil be able to exhibit all the good qua! 
of which your particular vocal instru 
capable. Be on your guard against 
ing a tremolo. If you want to enter upon 
scientific study of the vibrato read a yol 
on that subject by Dr. Carl Seashore, ] 
lished at University City, Iowa. We do 
however, that you are as yet in a positi 
make any practical use of such bP iar i) 
a while, and meantime study. with the 
best teacher you can find. — ‘ 
Late for Beginning. Je & 

. Am I too old (twenty-seven) to m 
a professional singer? an ; 

A. No, but you will have keen com 
from younger men. So get a 
teacher—or stay with the one you have 
is first class—and work hard. q 


Fighting Fear. ‘ 7 
. Iam a mezzo soprano, with a re 
from B-flat below Middle C to high .; 
My voice is produced with the atest 
from B-flat below Middle C to two-l 
Until two years ago I sang soprano in 
tet numbers, without any trouble. T. 
underwent a serious operation and wa 
able to sing (because of the effect 
nerves) for a year. I have been tryi 
come back, and at home I take the 
notes with extreme ease. But in public 
never sure of them. I have tried for 
to acquire “power through repose,’ ar 
often start calmly and easily. But, 
high note is not perfectly free, I become 
stricken and my voice breaks. I 
with no fear or nervousness. — or ; 
Iam not a true mezzo-soprano? Y 4 
is not quite deep enough for a true co 
and my range seems to indicate me 
prano. Do you think I should stop 
sing soprano or keep on fighting th 
tendencies ?. oe co 
A. When you write: “At home I ta 
higher notes with extreme ease, but in 
I am never sure of them,” you yourself 
the cause of your trouble th the 
tones of your range, namely, “fear.” 
is a state of mind which must be al 
you are to go on successfully as a 
If you can, as you say is the case, 
high tone, or a series of them, wil 
and good quality, at home, what is to 
your doing so at will? Your vocal app 
physically, is the same when you sin 
as when you sing at home, and as | 
obey your mind and will. But you 
oe believe this to ee Ege 7 
cally, you may agree, but prac 
deny. Why? Fear induces 
stiffness in the vocal a 
fatal to free tone pr 
like the idea of ighee a nervo 
Think when singing of right th 
the thought of wrong {hail hs! 9s 
of little use, in teaching singing. 
“do's” count for good. Affirm quis 
ability to sing without undue phy 
on any pitch within your natu 
is not likely that you can be> 
contralto, 


E ETUDE 


TRENGTH and flexibility combined 
form the summit of the high mountain 
of piano technic, which every music 
ent must climb to attain his ambition 
play well. The surest guide to this peak 
that *sense of proportion which is the 
eret of all true art. It wakes to life in 
2 eyes of the painter, in the finger tips 
the sculptor and in the rhythmic im- 
ination of the poet. One way to embody 
is sense in the muscles of the piano player 
to take momentarily the thought out of 
fingers. 
Ve have all seen people with aimless 
irresponsible hands, fingers that often 
Osen their hold on objects, fingers that 
not form anything skillfully and well. 
uncommon for an infirmity like 
is to accompany a brilliant intellect. Its 
janation is, simply, a lack of codrdina- 
2 ween the mind and the fingers. By 
g this infirmity for a moment, one 
learn by contrast in what condition the 
and arms should be for correct 


is not 


The First Step 


OLLOWING THIS, it will not be 
difficult to put one’s thought and desire 
strength and flexibility into one’s hands 
id arms and fingers, and, for an instant, 
| least, to have the effect wished for. 
‘This act of combining utter relaxation 
ith a sense of strength and poise is the 
rst step up the mountain. Having ob- 
ped the view of the summit, the next step 
_to adapt this principle to every branch 
eee: technical exercises, scales, the 
mplest compositions. 

It is the daily adaptation of these prin- 
ples which accomplishes finally the steep 
ad monotonous ascent. 

‘One of the oldest exercises for concen- 


Strength and Flexibility 


By LeNorA SILL ASHTON 


trating the weight of the hand on the finger 
tips is to hook the finger to the top of 
the piano, and let the arm hang upon it. 
An even better one is to rest the finger 
tips on the table before one, and then, 
without lifting them, emulate those move- 
ments, of the shoulders, arms and hands, 
which are made in horseback riding. In 
this way, the full flow of vitality will be 
weakened in the arms and will make its 
way to the contact of the finger tips with 
the table. 


Turning to Practice 


HEN THE UTTER relaxation and 

vital strength of the muscles are 
realized, these same movements with the 
finger contact should be transferred to the 
piano keys. Beginning with the simplest 
five finger exercise, the fingers should be 
rested on C, D, E, F, G. Then, without 
the keys being lifted or struck, one should 
let the motive power of these horseback 
riding motions press the weight of the 
fingers one by one into the keys. 

Much is written about the flexible wrist, 
and rightly so, for this is an important sub- 
ject. But, after all, the wrist is only one 
of many méans toward musical attainment. 
Changing our simile of the mountain to 
that of a stream of water, we can liken the 
wrist to a turn in the course of the stream 
of vital energy which piano playing de- 
mands. When the wrist is stiff, it is as 
though that turn were clogged and stopped. 
Its relaxation clears the bend and gives 
free passage to the flow of energizing force 
which comes down through the shoulder 
muscles, those of the upper arm, and the 
springs from 
the uttermost parts of our being, as the 
stream springs from the mountain depths. 


Musicat Booxs REevirweEp 


Mendelssohn 
By Suima KsavtrMAan 


of those romantic biographies 
the annals of a more or less 

{ in a literary dress that is most 
Z to the reader. And along with this 
g literary style, the author has spared 
in searching out those picturesque 
which give vitality to the portrait 

ou his pages. Born to wealth and 
position, perhaps no other composer 

» all annals of music experienced so 
the storm and stress of existence: 


nl yet no other served more devotedly the 
he worshiped. All of this will be 
und preg ema serpueive, in a 

will tempt the reader to allow 
ae 


© to cool while he finishes a chapter. 
are a comprehensive Chronology, and 
Number of the master’s a 


chumane' ea Chamber Music 
By J. A. FuLLer-MaitLanp 


n, perhaps the most sanely ro- 
‘all the tone-poets, has found in 
'Fuller-Maitland a sympathetic interpre- 
his all too limited excursions in the 
s of chamber music. The writer 
these works in a most sympa- 
Manner, giving just enough of his- 
comment to place them rightly in their 
Along with this he has 
_imtroduced the reader into the 
the several works, with a liberal 
quotations from their scores, which 
s to their technical structure. 
$5. 


het for both the novice 
+ Oxford University Press. 
Hour With American Music 


_ By PavuL ROSENFELD 


on pean one may while away an 
antag if he first but moors 
to “fundamentals. For it is 
profound writing. There 


to the accomplishments of a group of experi- 
mentalists, whilst the works of more con- 
servative men and women of consequence 
are served with a curt nod, or ignored. 
Nevertheless, it is well worth the reading, 
as it happens to give one of the best presen- 
tations of a number of our later revolution- 
aries in music which have come to the 
reviewer's notice. But, while scanning its 


pages, be warned and “keep your head on 
your own shoulders.” ~ 

Pages: 179. 

Price: $1.00. 

Publishers: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


First Steps in Harmonizing Melodies 
By Erne, Hume 


Within the compass of a small booklet the 
author has managed to outline rather com- 
pletely the soon ack necessary to the simple 
harmonizing of odies. Everything has 
been made so clear |that but the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of harmony is necessary 
to the understanding of the contents. A con- 
yenient guide to the one not interested in 
delving deeply into the intricacies of compo- 
sition, or as a preparation for more profound 
study. 


Pages: 33. 
Price: $.75. 
Publisher : Oxford University Press. 


Claude Debussy 


By LEon VALwas 


Sympathetic Biography is one of the most 
fascinating of literary forms; and here we 
have it at its best. Throughout the pages 
of this book the personal life of the artist and 
the creation of the masterpieces, which were 
to raise him to the enviable heights of “The 
French Musician” of the period, are so inter- 
woven as to picture a single tale of physical, 
mental and artistic development. 

From “L’Enfant Prodigue,” which was to 
win for the young student the laureate of the 
Prix de Rome, to “L’Apres-midi dun Faune.” 
which was to carry his name to the boundaries 
of the musical world, and thence through 
“Pélleas et Mélisande” ‘and the chamber music 
and orchestral works of maturer years, so 
familiar to the opera and concert devotee, 
there is steady achievement with an odor of 
romance. 

Pages: oe 

Price: $5.7 

Publisher : Oxford University Press. 


Conserbato 


Under Auspices of The Cincinnati 
Institute of Fine Arts and Affiliated 
with the University of Cincinnati 


A Complete School of Music, 


Dramatic Art and Dancing 


Registration for second semester begins Febru- 
ary Ist. Special Students may enter at any time. 
2650 Highland Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advanced study in all branches for Mus. B., Sch. Mus. 
B. degrees, combination with Oberlin College for A. B. 
Distinguished faculty of specialists. Excellent equipment. 
For entrance, high school or equivalent. Dormitories. 
Frank H. Shaw, Dir. Box 513, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Northwestern University 3 


School of Music 
A Uni versity Professional 
| avet of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chi . Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught Liberal Artesubjects 


Catalog. 


SCHOOL Sates Fee 
CARL BEECHER 
of MUSIC [eo * 


1822 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Ill. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma_and Certifi- 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bullelin serd free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


aoe Boies ESE Belek 
Chestare PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, “ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART "AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, G2. 


Obhe Clebeland Jnstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
pines artist teachers. Concerts and May 
estival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week’ on $75,000 organ. 


Second Semester Begins 
February 11 
Write for catalog 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 


Ss Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
Fall term opens Sept. 19 
Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 


public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


INSTITUTE OF 


PicH, GANS FOREMOS es sarees gl the 
‘ational Association usie 
SCHoon oe mUSIC Schools. 34th yr. All branches 
of Music and Dramatie Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of #4 artists. Aceredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommods- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address H. B&B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manacer 
Dept. 252 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 
Courses leading to Music Degrees 


For information address 
Secretary—Presser Hall, Bloomington, Ill 


it WGN GN GN GN ENON CONOR 
RAVAN ARVANA 


>CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fess. 
For Catalogue 


Address: N. Irving Hyatt. Dean 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


EABOD 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


“How Shall I Practice?” 
By Avice McENENY McCuLLen 


WHEN teacher and pupil weary of the 


time honored phrase “slowly and carefully” 
a trial of the following suggestions for 
practicing pieces and etudes will prove that 
a iresh view point does stimulate ambition 
and interest, with a logical increase in 
progress and accomplishment. 

Practice the principal melody of the com- 
position alone, both hands playing in 
octaves. This combines concentration on 
the melodic line with memorization and 
helpful octave work. Aiter this specialized 
study of the melody comes the problem of 
the subsordinate and accompanying parts. 
Practice the “background” only, omitting 
the melody, giving the utmost beauty to the 


accompaniment. Pianists are inclined to 
think only of melody instead of trying to 
attain orchestral play of voices and nuance. 

No note in’ a good composition is negli- 
gible. If it did not add to the piece it 
would have no reason for being written. 
Give definite character of tone and touch 
to each note. After the piece is memorized 
play it through several times daily with the 
eyes shut. This way of practicing develops 
the tactile memory to a remarkably high 
point and gives a gratifying sense of se- 
curity along the keyboard track. Remem- 
ber, a rut on the road to success will im- 
pede your progress as materially as a rut 
in your public thoroughfare! 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—January 1935. 


‘ the Forthcoming Publications 
Offers Listed Below are Fully 
1 in the Paragraphs Follow- 
se Works are in the Course of 
n. The Low Advance Offer 
y to Orders Placed Now, 
very to be Made When 


\ i RDS—PIANO COLLECTION $0.35 
THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR—ANTHEM COLLEC- 
: " 30 
{ FROM THE Cross—MIXED 
For i 30 
¢ PI Co ON 35 


—For THE PIANO 


40 
ETTA—KOHLMANN  .40 
I w AND FRIENDS.........-+ -60 
ELIAN Hi tT CHORUS COLLEC- 
—W/OMEN’S _ VOICE ca atead -30 
IN Vi VIOLIN AND PIANO............2000 -40 
Curist’s WorpDs 
5 FROM THE Cross 
see 
: 2 | A Lenten Mepiration 
a For Mixep Voices 


R. FormMan 


ol By Mrs. R. R. Forman 
ie ail This well-liked composer 

of practical church music 
or needs no introduction to 


our readers. Her sacred 
choral works have been 
minently suecessful and this latest composi- 


best to come from her pen. 
compiled and written by Helen 
this work presents the actual 
of the Saviour, Scriptural para- 
verses, and hymns. The “Words” 
by a Baritone soloist, but there 
are additional solos for Contralto and Bass, 
a duet for Contralto and Tenor, and a trio 
for Soprano, Alto, and Tenor. Four choruses 
or mixed voices; two for men’s’ voices, and 
quartet for mixed voices make up the 
| requirements. The work closes with an 
“In Remembrance.” 

the Cross is a short 
Ss only 20 minutes for per- 
i easy grade of difficulty, 
» useful for performance during 
ceding Easter. 

introductory copy may be secured 
of publication for 30 cents, post- 


ion is one of the 


mpson, 


“Last Wor ls” 


phrases, 


are all sung 


one 


ng hymn, 


Words from 


cantata, 
formance, is of an 
and will 


the 


pro VE 

season 
A single, 
in advance 


paid. 
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Tue Erupe Hisroricat Musicar 
PortTRAIT SERIES 


In this unique serial feature, Tue Erupr 
places the music world “on parade” as never 
before attempted. Month after month in a 
seemingly endless procession, not only the 


great of present and past generations, but all 
those deserving of recognition because of 
their accomplishments or contributions to the 
art, pass in review. Over 1500 already 
marched Fourty-four more 

page 2) and the 


have 
appear in 
end is not 


by. 
(see 
yet in sight! 

Each portrait is, of course, accompanied by 
a brief biogr: aphical note so that the birth- 
date, birthplace and accomplishments of any 
one in the series are obtainable almost at a 
glance. Teachers, students and lovers of 
everywhere are following this series 
with increasing interest and a growing appre- 
ciation of its magnitude and value as a refer- 
ence work. Many write us that they intend 
to have the series bound when complet 

If you are a new reader and would like to 
have copies of past installments, we shall be 
glad to supply separate sheets at the nominal 
price of 5 cents, each. 


this issue 


music 


Publisher’s Monthly Letter oP 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


ZTHE ETUDER2 yf g 
Li 


ue EXPANSION LEAGy, 


\ PRACTICE 


PLEDGE 


FE 
a 


gen: that never before in the history of the world F 
have there been such opportunities as now to enjoy and to appreciate the 


finest music, and 


Realizing that to avail myself of those opportunities I must make a contribution 
oO. personal effort that can only come through regular daily practice, 


I Heresy PLEDGE myself during the year following this date to practice and to 


study music at least 


minutes every day, and 


I FuRTHER PLEDGE myself to induce as many other musically interested persons as 


possible to sign one of these pledge’ cards. 


I understand that signing this Practice Pledge entitles me, without any cost or 
other obligation, to membership in The Etude Music Study Expansion mo 
? If I send in the attached card, this pledge becomes a 


certificate of membership. 


(Sig 0G ) vvscniscsscvsitnessn aprisestochenlclstenetah WerteaneRenee 


(This Pledge is to be retained by 


the signer) 


ny, 


Kw ow 


7 in au 7. nat 
YUVBUBUNUES qquuyy 
wes coples of this ST ae without cost upon applica- Se 


Uon to The Etude Music Study Expansion League, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 


Practice. 


have been demanded. 


it speak of the “Magic results” 


everywhere. 
Music Practice daily. 


Easter CANTATAS 


Here is a straight matter-of-fact proposition 
for consideration by choirmasters. Will it be 
wise to select a suitable Easter cantata now 
while there is ample time for the exercise of 
careful judgment, or will it pay to wait until 
the last minute when a rushed choosing may 
not provide the most suitable for the choir’s 
abilities or limitations? 

It is dangerous to risk any criticism upon 
the poor ministrations of music in special 
church services when such criticisms may be 
avoided through wise preparations, both in 
the selecting of the music and in the study 
and practice toward the best possible ren- 
dition. 

Already there are choirmasters sending here 
to the Turopore Presser C 0., 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., communications 
describing the abilities of their choirs, naming 
some of the works which they have sung, tell- 
ing what soloists are available, and requesting 
that selections of Easter cantatas be sent on 
approval with return privileges. Write to- day 
asking that we send you a selection from 
which to choose, or if you prefer to name 
the actual cantatas you would like to ex- 
amine, you may do so. A full descriptive 
folder of our Easter ‘cantatas will be sent on 
request. A new cantata published this year 
is Everlasting Life by Mrs. R. R. Forman 
(60c), and some favorites previously pub- 
lished are: He Lives, the King of Kings— 
Risher (50c), The Rainbow of Promise— 
Baines (60c), From Death Unto Life— 
Stults (60c), The Risen King—Wooler (60e) , 
Vietory Divine—Marks ($1.00), Dawn of the 
Kingdom—W olcott (60c), Messiah Victorious 
—Hammond  (75c), Immortality — Stults 
(60c), and The Glory of the Resurrection— 
Spross (75c). 


A New Era in Music Stupy Now Here 


Thousands of students and music lovers in all parts of the country 
have inaugurated a new campaign to promote Music Study and Music 
Twenty-five thousand Etude Music Study Expansion League 


PRaAcTICE PLEDGES 


Great teachers and leaders from coast to coast 
enthusiastically endorse the plan and those who have already introduced 
these pledges have already produced. 
More than this Etude Music Study Expansion League, local circles 
(MacDowell Circles, Nevin Circles, Mason Circles, etc.). are being formed 
These workers are making new recruits for Music Study and 


Practice Pledges sent gratis on applica- 
tion to any music teacher or music leader. 


Tue Moon MaiIpEn 
AN Operetta IN Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
Exstz Duncan YALE 


Musie by 
CLARENCE KoHLMAN 


Now is the time for those 
interested in producing an 
operetta at the close of the 
school year to make their selection of the 
work to be performed and for this purpose we 
are rushing the printing of this new operetta 
so that it may be ready in plenty of time 
for the current season. 

The story of The Moon Maiden is unique. 
It concerns the amusing adventures of the 
passengers and crew of an airship which is 
driven out of its course by a storm and 
makes a landing on the Moon. The visitors 
are treated royally by the moon-folk, but 
the Moon Witch resents their coming and 
contrives to mix up their affairs by stealing 
the Silver Lamp of Romance from the Moon 
Maiden. There is just the right amount of 
comedy, as well as romance, in the situation 
and the composer has succeeded in writing 
an unusually tuneful and attractive score. 

The staging of the two scenes will prove 
most effective, yet quite simple and practical 
to prepare. Four female and three male sing- 
ing characters are required, and four speak- 
ing parts, together with a chorus of passen- 
gers, sailors, and moon girls. 

The usual Stage Manager’s Guide and the 
orchestration will be available for rental. 

A single reference copy may yet be ordered 
at the special pre-publication price, 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Tue Cover For Tus Mo T 


An interesting 
photographic study of 
Claude Achille De- 
bussy is given the 
musical audience of 
Erupe readers on 
the cover of this issue. 
Debussy was born in 
St. Germain-en-Laye, 
August 22, 1862. He 
died in Paris, March 
26, 1918. - 

Debussy stands out ; 
in the history of music as the master im 
pressionist. It would take many pages t 
discuss the music of this great individualis 
who brought forth a style of compositio 
which to him was a natural and unaffecte 
means of expression, yet which others, in a 
endeavor to be modernistic, have abused will 
their artificialities, affectations and deliberat 
endeavors to be ultra. } 

Debussy’s great dramatic number, Pelle 
et Melisande, stands out as perhaps his mos 
important work. In 1892 he composed 
work which first brought him into inte 
tional prominence, and that was L’Apres-Mi 
dun Faune, although it was not performed 
until 1894 and not published until 1902. 

Debussy was prepared for the Conservatory 
at Paris by Mme. de Sivry, who was a pupil 
of Chopin. He was admitted to the Con 
servatory when he was but 11 years of age 
and when he was only 12 years of age began 
winning medals and prizes. He was at th 
age of 22 when he won the Grand Prix with 
his cantata, Enfant Prodigue. As may be 
expected, juries and critics had many com 
troversies over his works, and even yet, thi 
generation may be sitting at too close a per- 
spective to place the right estimate upon 
of Debussy’s works. - 

As this portrait will suggest to many th 
reading of more about Debussy, our reade: 
will be interested in knowing that a sho rt 
biography on Debussy by James Francis 
Cooke is included in The Etude Musica 
Booklet Library. This booklet is obtainabl 
for 10 cents. There also is a more comp 
hensive biography entitled, Debussy, His 
and Works by L. Vallas, price $5.75, t 
makes most interesting reading. 


af VIOLIN VISTAS — 
) ( For Firsr Posrrion Puayei 
it (K (With Piano Accompanimen 
yD The dictionary describes — 


i vista as “a view or pros 
an outlook.” How appropri 
is the title of this new bo 
When playing the charm 
first position pieces that m 
up the contents, the beginning performer } 
envision the day when he will stand, a 
tuoso, (possibly before a vast or distingui 
audience) rendering the masterpieces of v 
literature and receiving the acclaim of 
musical world. Fond parents and 
teachers, too, will enjoy their vistas as 
youthful violinist plays these eompositia 
for they will realize that in the mastering 
these simple pieces the first steps to greate 
achievements are being taken. 

While the compositions that will be— 
cluded in the contents are the kind 
give the student encouragement there 
be nothing “trashy” in their musical que 
Neither will the contents be a “re-hash 
time-tried, tested favorites obtainable in 
most any collection. These will hee 1 
compositions of merit by the best mo 
composers, many of i have | 
achieved success in sheet music Soman 

During the time that this or a 
preparation for publication a single copy 
be ordered at the special advance: of | 
tion cash price, 40 cents, pore 


ath 


40s, 
Wen 


pro 


AMONG THE 
Birps 


Piano COLLECTION 


With the approach 
of spring the feather- 
ed songsters of bird 
land will soon present 
nature’s most beauti- 
musical concert. Children love birds and 
‘alert piano teacher may easily translate 
interest toward better musical effort by 
ting pieces pertaining to the music of 
birds. 

0 supply such a demand, and to furnish 
‘cient material for a costume recital with 
program devoted entirely to bird titles, 
‘publication of this collection of pieces 
he early grades was planned. The book 
a further value as a ready reference for 
selection of music for students, since each 
iposition in the book is obtainable sepa- 
ly also in sheet music. 

dvance orders are now being received for 
le copies at the special cash price of 35 
$s, postpaid. 


Tue CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


OLLECTION or Distinctive ANTHEMS FOR 
Cuorus-Cuoirs 
many localities an ambitious director 
gathered together and faithfully trained 
rge chorus-choir; frequently, such organi- 
ons include also at least a quartet of 
ble soloists. Many books of anthems are 
lished for the use of small volunteer 
rs, but few have been compiled for these 
proficient choirs. 
e now have in preparation a book of 
ling sacred choruses selected from our 
og, a book that will supply, for a small 
sstment, a goodly collection of anthems in 
er form. Any of these will merit a place 
the programs of the most discriminating 
sical director. 
Vhile the selection and editorial work on 
_book is in progress a single copy may 
yrdered at the special pre-publication price, 
cents, postpaid. 


4ANO FuN witH FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS 


‘he piano always has been the preferred 
tument for the entertainment of social 
herings, especially those impromptu affairs 
t frequently take place in the home. With 
iano and a fairly capable performer many 
resting “stunts” may be arranged and a 
ly delightful evening’s entertainment pro- 
ed. As the material for this book is 
ig gathered together our editorial staff is 
rcising great care that only really worth- 
le numbers are included. These are not 
selections in which the pianist only plays 
rominent part, many are designed to bring 
» the “fun” all at the party. 

‘his novelty surely has caught the fancy 
many readers of Tur Erupe as the ad- 
ice sale since our initial announcement 
been exceptionally good. There is still 
e this month to order a copy at the 
cial pre-publication price, 60 cents, post- 


rst GRADE PIANO COLLECTION 


Jespite the fact that Tueopore Presser 
, already publishes a number of very 
collections of pieces for piano be- 
ners, there continues an insistent demand 
more collections in this field. Obviously, 
many busy piano teachers who specialize 
inners can not give every beginner in 
same community the same collection of 
ees either for recreation or study purposes, 
ey need variety to avoid the duplication 
t would be harmful to the enthusiasm of 
beginners, and since there is now a 
amount of first grade material to draw 
for the making of another compilation, 
collection is being prepared. 
ie teacher who wants to be sure of hay- 
at this First Grade Piano Collec- 
) wi it paying more than the special 
e of publication cash price of 35 cents, 
for it, will do well to register an 
order with the remittance imme- 
ely. This book gives promise of being 
of the best of this grade of music ever 
nd since work upon it has progressed 
we do not expect to carry it under 
mee of publication offers so very 


nger. 


PHILOMELIAN THREE-PART 
Cuorus COLLECTION 


Women’s Voices 


The many excellent women’s choruses 
throughout the country will have a fine ad- 
dition to their repertoires when this new col- 
lection comes on the market. In general, the 
compilers are staying upon safe middle 
ground in choosing substantial, attractive 
numbers which have a fullness and effective- 
ness in three-part renditions. Although no 
vocal difficulties present themselves, there are 
in the volume some especially fine arrange- 
ments of melodious inspirations by the more 
recent celebrated European composers, as well 
as some of the splendid works of foremost con- 
temporary American writers of chorus music. 
This is a collection that will serve choruses 
of soprano and alto voices all the way from 
the senior high school group to the most 
proficient and more mature choral organi- 
zation. 

A single copy only may be ordered in ad- 
vance of publication for delivery when ready, 
and with the order placed now there should 
be remittance of the low advance of publica- 
tion cash price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


Grown-Up BEcINNER’s Book 
For THe Piano 

Beginning music study at the “grown-up” 
stage presents problems entirely different 
from those encountered with the younger 
pupil. The mental capacity of the adult 
is naturally much greater and such a student 
will not be satisfied with the little pieces 
which please the child. On the other hand, 
the physical fact of the daily growth of the 
child is in his favor, and the mature beginner 
has a difficulty with muscular coordination 
which is not so pronounced with the child. 

Recognizing these fundamental facts, our 
staff has developed a practical approach to 
music study especially suitable for grown-ups 
which is entirely different from the usual 
beginner’s method. ‘There is none of the 
single-note playing which one usually finds, 
but rather the student is making “sweet con- 
cord of sound” almost from the very first 
page. Familiar songs and melodies are used 
from the beginning and arrangements of 
classic melodies in duet form for teacher and 
and pupil help to keep the attention of the 
adult beginner focused on his own progress. 

Every piano teacher should know this book 
and we are making this possible by offering 
a single copy at the low cash price of 40 
cents, postpaid, if the order is placed now 
in advance of publication. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
OFFER WITHDRAWN 


The Turopore Presser Co. always has 
been noted for the practical quality of the 
educational publications produced. Particu- 
larly is this true in regard to study material 
for the piano. Great care has been exercised 
in selecting, from the many manuscripts sub- 
mitted, those works that would be most 
practical for use by the average teacher with 
the average student. This month we are 
publishing a brand-new work by a talented 
composer and successful teacher who has 
used this material with most satisfactory re- 
sults in her own school of music. Copies now 
being ready for distribution to advance sub- 
scribers we hereby withdraw the special ad- 
vance of publication cash price and place on 
sale at any music store 

Adventures in Piano Technic by Ella Ket- 
terer, a work that may be taken up imme- 
diately following the completion of the 
author’s Adventures in Music Land, or any 
first instruction book. There are twenty-six 
short etudes in the form of second grade 
pieces, each bearing an appropriate title and 
introducing some special problem, such as 
grace notes, broken chords, trills, intervals, 
mordents, ete. Major and minor keys up to 
and including 4 sharps and 4 flats are used. 
Careful attention has been given to pedalling, 
accent and phrasing. Price, 75 cents. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


So that copies of Tue Erupr will not go 
astray, be sure to advise us at least four 
weeks in advance when you change your 
address. Please give us both old and new ad- 
dresses to insure against the possibility of 
error. Your co-operation will greatly help us. 


Like GRANITE STRUCTURES 


In a large city a 
great variety of build- 
ing structures meets 
the eye of the obsery- 
ing individual. There 
are frame dwellings, 
stucco creations, 
rustic bricks, red 
bricks, tan bricks, 
green limestones, 
brown sandstones, 
concrete, granite and 
various other stones 
and materials. It is 
interesting to note that the granite structures 
hold to designs and styles patterned after 
art forms which have proved acceptable 
through the ages. Many of the other struc- 
tures of years’ standing, although still in use, 
are in such architectural vogues as to make 
one feel that some day they will be torn 
down -to make way for better buildings. 

In music publications there are structures 
great and small, but from tuneful little teach- 
ing pieces on through to works in larger 
forms, there are many which have qualities 
causing them to stand out as possessing last- 
ing values. It is to be expected that some 
things belonging in a current vogue will be 
found among selling works, but in the main, 
those found month after month in the pub- 
lisher’s printing orders are those which have 
lasting qualities. 

The selected group taken from this month’s 
printing order may have suggestions for your 
needs. Single copies of any of these may be 
secured for examination with return privileges 
by teachers or other active music workers. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
26065 My Little Pony—Dunn.... 1 $0.25 
26067 Swing Song—Dunn........ 1 25 
15433 Follow the Leader—Blake.. 1% 25 
23930 Dolly’s Birthday (Waltz)— 

PROMO a Wirtate. sca Sitio hee ape ptere 1% 30 
24876 Dream Tune—Rolfe....... 1% 25 
25055 Totem Pole Dance—Rodgers 1% 


24404 Hungarian Dance Tune. 
From Rhapsodie, No, 2— 
CER te Bae UR Sater ori Wr draco 2 25 
2722 Triumphal March, From 
Aida—Engelmann ...... 2 
24973 Valsette—Kerr .......-... 2 
17720 Salute to the Colors—An- 
TROBY oa ahh ee eee 2% 
26022 The Gay Old Frog—Hndres 2% 
23937 The King’s Review—Baines 214 
23178 March of the Noble—Keats 3% 
18566 Tango in D—Albeniz...... 4 
30605 Through Enchanting Mead- 


ows, Op. 54—Forsythe... 4% A .50 


SHEBT MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, 
FOUR HANDS 


30348 Peer Gynt Suite, Op. 46— 
(CARN he Reo nae ra ela DCR cine $2.50 
PIANO STUDIES 
Virst Pedal Studies—Gaynor.......... $0.60 
Facile Fingers, Op. 60—Lemont....... 60 
PIANO COLLECTIONS 
SOUS a PAU OM icarok ce ttoyetovs ge sbapmnciarele, woot $1.25 
ConeéEet- Duets: . oe sou bonne ne oars fies bee 1.25 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
30607 Flower Basket Drill—Lottner... $0.60 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
30600 The Bird with a Broken Wing— 
COLSON. a tetcoke ee dike eas Hales T$0.60 
30606 The Little Dutch Garden— 
LECTIN: MORN ok cas Cac ENR POE ERCELCTE .50 
30601 Peace (High)—Huawley........ R .50 


VOCAL STUDIES 
Methodieal Sight Singing, Op. 21, Pt. 3 
(Progressive Musicianship)—Root.. $0.60 


SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN & PIANO 
8634 Lilacs, Op. 232, No. 1— 


RCP Tie rats. These ora ee yen creas 2% $0.50 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


10980 The Lord Reigneth—Stults.... $0.12 
20495 We Worship Him—VHalter...... «LZ 
20914 There Is an Eye That Never 
Sleeps—Geibel-Wallace ...... 2 
21107 Thy Salvation Cometh—Dressler- 
TAG CUBS CE teenies tec otacat eo ter nce eee 12 
10042 Heaven Is My Home—Roberts. . ay 
5995 Send Out Thy Light—G@ounod. . 12 
10385 Jerusalem the Golden (From 
Athalia)—Mendelssohn-Mueller me 
10446 Peace I Leave with You—Roberts .08 
20346 O Gladsome Light (From The 
Golden Legend)—Sullivan.... 08 
35147 Come unto Me—@ale.......... 15 
* 35281 I Will Lift Up Mine Byes— 
DECOR Teese Che tot eck tee 18 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 


10896 Nonsense Song (A Travesty)— 
Stulis 


OCTAVO—TWO PART WOMEN’S VOICHS, 
SACRED 
20716 Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah 


<P PURSE: oooh al ecclc haut. on ores 3 $0.12 
10121 Far from My Heavenly Home— 
DMN RG at cscs histsissaps ths, cokes 6 10 


(Continued on page 62) 
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THE CAPE ANN-NORTH SHORE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL (Massachusetts) brought 
together some twenty thousand music lovers 
for its sessions on the 2nd and 3rd of Sep- 
tember. There were a full symphony orches- 
tra and a chorus of four hundred singers, 
with Will Dodge of Boston conducting. In- 
terspersed with master works by the orchestra 
and chorus were exhibitions of folk dancing, 
folk songs in traditional costumes and mass 
singing. 

ee Se 

THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL CONCERTS 
drew, from July 10th to August 10th, 154,- 
679 admissions, an average of more than 
7,700. Including the following week, there 
was for the five’ weeks an increase of 23,616 
over the attendance for the same period of 
last year. 
<¢————____—__——__» 

WALTER LeROY COGHILL, for some 
years head of John Church & Co., which gave 
early recognition and encouragement to such 
of our. talented native composers as John 
Philip Sousa, Ethelbert Nevin, Oley Speaks 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, died November 
11th, in Brooklyn. He had been associated 
with the John Church Company for thirty 
years till it was absorbed by the Theodore 
Presser Company. He was’a founder of the 
American Society of Authors, Composers and 
Publishers. 

-<¢ —_______———__ 

THE ST. LOUIS GRAND OPERA COM- 
PANY opened its season in the second week 
of October, with a performance of Puccini’s 
“La Rondine,” with Lucrezia Bori in the 
leading role of Magda. 


+<¢ ——______—_—_—__—__ 

JASCHA HEIFETZ and Efrem Zimbalist 
are reported to have been the sensations of 
the Moscow season, with sold out houses 
night after night. 

°C—— 
COMPETITIONS 


THE WALTER DAMROSCH FELLOW- 
SHIP in the American Academy in Rome is 
open for competition. It provides for two 
years of study at the Villa Medici of Rome 
with six months of travel each year, for visit- 
ing leading music centers of Europe and mak- 
ing personal acquaintance with eminent com- 
posers and musicians, along with opportuni- 
ties to conduct his own compositions. Open 
to unmarried male citizens of the United 
States, not over thirty years of age. Further 
particulars to be had from Roscoe Guernsey, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. : 

Cs, 

A SCHUBERT MEMORIAL OPERA 
PRIZE, providing for a debut in a major 
role in a Metropolitan Opera Company per- 
formance, is announced for young American 
singers. The contest will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Biennial of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in 1935, at Philadel- 
phia and conditions of entrance may be had 
from Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, Presi- 
dent, 1112 Third Avenue South, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

+<¢ ——______________ 

THE EMIL HERTZKA PRIZE for 1936 
is open for international competition, for a 
musico-dramatic work—opera, ballet or pan- 
tomime. Manuscripts may be submitted till 
January 1, 1936; and full information may 
be had by writing to Dr. Gustav Scheu, 
Opernring 3, Vienna 1, Austria. 

@ > 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS is offered for 
a composition of Junior High School Orches- 
tra standard, by the National Institute of 
Music and Arts, of Seattle, Washington. For 
further particulars, write to George D. Mc- 
Kay, Music Department, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

¢ D 

THE GEORGIA CHAPTER of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists announces some inter- 
esting contests at Atlanta for the spring of 
1935. Prizes of twenty-five to forty dollars 
are offered for three groups of organists: (1) 
church organists who have been mostly self- 
taught; (2) organists of any age who play the 
medium works of Bach and standard works; 
(3) organists of considerable training and ex- 
perience. Full information may be had from 
Joseph Ragan, All Saints Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 
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Lixe GRANITE STRUCTURES 
(Continued from page 61) 


OCTAVO—TWO PART WOMEN’S VOICES, 
SECULAR 


20749 Whispering Hope — Hawthorne- 


Peston. os aes Mae ee $0.06 
151 Bella Napoli—Boscovitz ....... 12 
OCTAVO—THREE PART WOMEN’S 
VOICES, SACRED 
35035 Teach Us, O Lord (Largo)— | . 
si Handel-Werthner ..........- $0.08 
20270 Peace I Leave with You— 
Roberts-Bliss .....---. 00605 ee 06 
OCTAVO—THREE PART WOMEN'S 
VOICES, SECULAR 
35077 Invocation to Life—Spross..... $0.15 
5100 Minor and Major—sApross...... 12 
35251 The Voice of the Chimes—Hahn 15 
OCTAVO—FOUR PART WOMEN’S 
VOICES, SECULAR 
35108 Come Down, Laughing Stream- 
let—Spross .....2--ssesenee 0.20 
35282 Chorus’ of Country Girls— > 
T'CROAKOVSRY Oe. atcie bncet neeiesieie 15 
OCTAVO—S. A. B., SECULAR 
85059 Venetian Love Song (School 
Chorus)—Nevin ......++.-26 2 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
20534 The Morning Light Is Breaking 
NH lZers So apie oilotareeiencee $0.12 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
21004 My Sweetest Treasure, Du, du, 
i mir im Herzen (Arr. ie 
Sid oldu wots beh'o'cn) eis ota are $0.06 
MASS 
Solemn Mass in G, Op. 178—Marzo.... $0.80 
OPERETTA 
Wolderol—Stults: . ...5 <.)-aeweims hetielsls $1.00 
ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK 
Burst of Song (All Kinds of Good 
Things for Happy Groups to Sing) $0.10 
BAND 
Verifirst Band 3ook for Beginners 
(Lewis) .Separate Books, Bach $0.30 
ORCHESTRA 
Senior Orchestra Book....Parts, Hach $0.35 
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Keer Your Copies of THe Erupe 
Easity ACCESSIBLE 


You can obtain a fine silk-cloth binder, 
stamped in gold “Tue Erups,” for the small 
sum of $2.25. If you will send your re- 
newal subscription now for the year 1935, you 
can obtain this binder at actual cost. In 
other words, send $3.25 and your subscription 
for 1935 will be paid and the fine binder 
forwarded to you prepaid. These binders 
hold one year’s issues or twelve copies of 
Tue Erupr, open flat, permit easy access to 
any musical composition or reading article 
and keep your copies fresh, neat and clean. 
To make this saving of $1.00, however, your 
subscription must be sent at the 
same time that you place your order for the 
binder. 


renew al 


Fraup AGENTS 


Be extremely careful in placing subscrip- 
tions for Tue Erups Music Maaazine with 
strangers unless you have convinced yourself 
that the canvasser is honest, or you are will- 
ing to take the risk of loss. Read any con- 


tract or receipt offered you before paying * 
any money. Do not permit an agent to 


change the terms or prices. Many fine men 
and women earn their livelihood through 
securing Erupr subscriptions, but there are 
many swindlers defrauding the public. If 
you prefer, take the name and address of the 
agent who solicits your subscription, send 
his contract with the full price to us and we 
will see that the commission due him’ is paid 
to him. Help us to protect you from loss. 


Premium Workers, ATTENTION! 


Many of our musical friends, both teachers 
and lovers of music, frequently obtain many 
fine articles of merchandise through the me- 
dium of Erupe Music Maaazinw subscrip- 
tions. Make a list of your musical acquaint- 
ances, call on them and show a copy of THs 
Erupe and you will have no. difficulty in se- 
curing a subscription. For each subscription 
sent to us at the full price of $2.00 (not 
your own), we will give you credit of one 
point toward any premium selected. 

Send post card for circular describing all 
premiums offered by Tue Ervpr. 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to give 
mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked favor in 


which music buyers of today hold his compositions, is entitled to 


designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


[ee 


HELEN L. CRAMM 


Thousands of young piano beginners 
have looked at the name, Helen L. 
Cramm, printed upon the piano pieces 
which they have found so delightful to 
play in their first year or two of piano 
study. These young folks, who have 
found these piano pieces so pleasing, 
would find it even more pleasing to meet 
Miss Helen L. Cramm in person. Miss 
Cramm has been able to write so well 
for junior pianists because she has a 
genuine love in her heart for young folk 
who must be helped along to piano play- 
ing success. 

Miss Cramm was born in Pembroke, New 
Hampshire, but since childhood she has lived in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. It was at the age of 
eight years that she began the study of music. 
Eventually, progress in the art saw her taking 
a course at the New England Conservatory where 
she studied composition and harmony _under 
Stephen A. Emery, piano with J. C. D. Parker 
and theory under Louis C. Elson. There also 
was other study under other well known teachers 
and also at-the Faelton Piano School. Miss 
Cramm taught for three years at the Montpelier 


Seminary and also was principal of a 
school of music and dramatic art in 
Haverhill for quite a period. The Haver- 
hill Choral Society has sung under the 
baton of Miss Cramm for years past. 
Her other musical actvities, besides 
some teaching, include occasional lec- 
tures and new contributions in the way 
of compositions and attractive study 
works for piano beginners. i 

There is always a fascination in trac- 
ing the lineage of individuals. Miss 
Cramm’s father was of German descent 
and going back through the family the 
name was once Yon Cramm, the first change from 
Von Kram. In the Cramm ancestry there were a 
number of well known musicians of note, among 
them one Aschwin Von Kram, who was godfather 
to Martin Luther’s son. - 

Miss Cramm’s numerous compositions show a 
fine average of acceptance by teachers and pupils 
throughout the entire country. The following 
list does not include all of her works, but it is a 
fine selecton deserving of the consideration of 
every teacher of piano beginners. Any of these 
may be secured for examination, 


{f RHYTHMIC 


Compositions of Helen L. Cramm 
PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
6819 2At Dawitciiavems sw sein- eens 2 $0.40 24829 In Merry Mood...........5.-.-- 2 30 
11977 Bugler’s March wae 2% 35. 16137 The Lazy Daisy Waltz......... 2 25 
19655 Calling Kitty ... 1 2, 16136 Little Flower Dance............ 2 noo 
24292 |\Courante<msyacteen tenet yan, 298 35 24297 Lords and Ladies...... Ah Sees 2% 30. 
19942 Dance of the Gillie Dhu........ 2% 105), 24205 Mimnet <5 pn Jeet nev eee ne eter eesees 2% -30 
9040 Dancing Leaves.............+-+- 2h 25. 6318 -My Lady’s-Ban sv cccume rene. 2 25 
8261 Daphne: Valse Impromptu.... 3 50: 24294 Polofiaises \anascigeosabe ceemeeriaa 2% 30 
24897 ‘Dialogue’ ..5t ca peememen eet ie 30 19227 Raindrop, Gavotte. ....., 2.20... 3 25 
24832 An Evening Song. sy) 30! “24298 RisandOm wee crresmie ek Here ctae 2% -30 
19941 Fair Weather... . 2% 25% 24299" Sarabande msntce = te ctserdt cameras 2% 30 
24830 Fairy Footsteps. say 3 19658 The Sick Mamma Doll eral 25 
6320. Figee Drill. ccc Ge, cen ee a) 335: 19656 Phen oil ys Duck seater ell 25 
8277 Flying Witch. . 2% 25. ° 19930" Singing. “SandSs.2 aa) <tc Merced ae 2% 125 
24293 Gigue No. 1... . 2% .30 24828 Thistledown ..... sei alone eeiefetnieisead 2 30 
24296 Gigue INO. 2uin. ononten aoe . 2% 30 19660 The Thoughtful Little Mother.. 1 25 
19661 Good Night, Dearie....... nol 25 19657 Win pear ein p= Toi ee eye rnn costes ts 1 25 
8279 Good Night, Little Girl!.. . 2% 725+ 196592 The: Dratiie (Mian acceler aerate ea! aN 
24834 Happy Hearts............- wy .35 16135 Under the Apple Tree.......... 2 25 
8278 Happy Jack.. .. 2% .25 24833 Youth and Joy, Waltz.......... 2 30 
24831 Rollowsneespeee ) tees ees eater 2 30 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
22628 $0.40 22627 Peek-A-Boo. Waltz............ 2 40 
22630 oe .40 22631 Promenade. Two Step......... 2. 40 
22629 Grandmother’s Polka .40 
COLLECTIONS OF PIANO MUSIC 

Beginning with the Pedals of the Piano- Jolly Jingles for Little Fingers, With 

LOFTS: bons Cooke Vacant Pe eR ee eo eee ne $0.75 WO rl sig bs cela 2's oben eres Wopmarcteu ON vale ae mee te As} 


Two and Twenty Little Studies on Essen- 
tial Points in First Grade Piano Teach- 
bit AERP ROS OD lesa citys Festa BA ah Ghr.b are aia! 

New Rhymes and Tunes for Little Pianists, 
Op, 20, With SW ordsinrcemeantntie sacs 


Pleasant Pastimes for Young Players, Op. 22, 


COLLECTION FOR PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
Piano Dialogs, Op. 43, For: Two Young Playerstor Deacher amd Pupils. a: enemies oe sinpeleear te nance 


Witt Wiords in). sae xtemieenivieiels eae elprepnis ctaraie state 75 
Sunny Day Songs, Op. 27, With Words....... 15 
Woodsy Corner Tales and Tunes, With 

Wiotdsiny.2 Sac cease ne sotto sh a tearm cite ae ea 75 

75 


The Greatest March in American History 


THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 


BY JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Every Boy and Girl Wants to Play It! 
NOW PUBLISHED IN A SIMPLIFIED EDITION 


for Young American Piano Patriots— 


THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 


By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Catalog No. 30552 


Grade 2! 


Arranged by John W. Schaum 
Price, 50c-R 


ae 


ee 


Copyright John Church Co, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers, Dealers and Importers, Headquarters for the Publications of 
the JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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ORCHESTRA 


For Pianoforte and Toy h 


THE NUMBERS HAVING NO PARTS 
ARE FOR TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CA 
NETS, CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS AND DR 
OTHER PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS, BR 
STICKS, ETC. MAY BE ADDED AS DES 


Every Teacher will find it Benefic 


Young Pupils to Utilize Numbers Su 
umbers Serve as 


as These. These N 
esting Novelties on the Juvenile 


Program. 
AT THE CIRCUS 
By P. Valdemar (Cat. No. 24475) ...... Pr. 
. VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, 
DRUM, dj 4 


, BURLESQUE - 4 
By Ludwig Ree (Cat. No. 24712) .......Pr., 

. THE CAR RIDE 

,, By P. Valdemar (Cat. No. 24651) ...... Pres, Si 

CHRISTMAS BELLS 

By A. Seidel (Cat. No. 24375}.........- Pr., 506 

3 WATER GLASSES OR 4-TONE TRUMPET, 

TRIANGLE, BELLS, CASTANETS, TAM- 

BOURINE, DRUM, " 


THE COMING OF SANTA CLAUS 
By Frank L. Eyer (Cat. No. 25204). ... .Pr., 


TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SLEIGH BELLS, 
WHIP-LASH, DRUM. a 


COUNTRY DANCE 
By A. Louis Scarmolin Cat. No. 24745) Pr., 


DAFFODILS WALTZ. 

By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat. No.24411) Pr., 5 
VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, — 

. J " 


DRUM. 
DOWN THE STREET 
By Frank H. Grey (Cat. No. 24790) .....Pr., 51 


DRUM, FIFE AND TRUMPET 

By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat.No.24310) Pr., 
VICLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRUMPET — 
IN G, TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND 
BLOCKS, CYMBALS, DRUM. _ By 


- THE FORTUNE TELLER 
By M. Arnold (Cat. No. 25272)........ Pr., 5! 


_ . FUN FOR ALL 
By Frederic A. Franklin Cat. No.24563) Pr., 
JOLLY DARKIES 
By Karl Bechter (Cat. No. 24323) ...... Pr., 5 


MARCH OF THE BRIGANDS — 
By Paul Valdemar ‘Cat. No. 24592). . OS. 5 


MOMENT MUSICAL, Op. 94, No. 

By EF. Schubert (Cat. No. 24264) ... Peele 

TRUMPEP IN C, TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, 
CYMBALS, CASTANETS, QUAIL, DRUM. 7 

ON THE TRAIN : 

By Frank H. Grey (Cat. No. 25316). ...Pr., 5 

PEASANTS’ DANCE 
By Paul Valdemar (Cat. No. 24474) ieee Pe 


VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, | 
DRUM, : 


. PLAYTIME | : 

By A.Louis Scarmolin (Cat. No. 24436) Pr., 50c. 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND BLOCKS. 
RATTLE, CYMBALS, DRUM. ~ | 
ROGUISHNESS ‘ aa 

By H. D. Hewitt ‘Cat. No. 24767) ......Pr., 5 
A SNOWY CHRISTMAS E ( 

By Allene K. Bixby (Cat. eres +» 50C 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SLEIGH BELLS, a 


SONG OF THE DRUM ; 
By Anna Priscilla Risher (No. 24346) Pr., 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND BLCCKS, 
RATTLE, CYMBALS, DRUM, 


THE TIN SOLDIERS’ PARADE — 
By A. Louis Scarmolin (Cat. No. 24678) Pr., 50c. 


A WINTER CARNIVAL _ 
By Chas, Lecocg (Cat. No. 25277)......Pr., 50¢. 


TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE OR JINGLE STICKS, 4 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, WHIP-LASH, 
SLEIGH BELLS, RHYTHM STICKS, DRUM. 


WITH FLAGS FLYING 
By Frank H. Grey (Cat. No. 25315). Bove: i 


INSTRUMENTS FOR THE 
RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA © 


Send for prices on sets and 
the individual equipment for 
venile rhythm players. Wec 
a complete line and all pric 


attractive. CREP 9 
a ae 


"tee “4 
THEODORE PRESSER | 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. la., P 

Direct Mail Servi Es 
Me Ne ae 
ee ee 


aed 
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# ETUDE 


Ornaments and Pianos 


pw do you treat your piano? You 
V, 2 piano is an expensive instrument 
Should have the best of. care. 
> you keep the keys perfectly clean? 
e from looking much better, it helps 
to play well, because fingers move 
othly over nice, clean, slippery keys. 
> you keep the case dusted? Do you 
a little stool or box im front of your 
for your feet, if they can not reach 
oor? This will prevent the feet from 
ging and scratching the case in up- 
pianos. 
9 you keep your piano near a heater or 
window? These changes of tempera- 
are very hard on the delicate mechan- 
4 the piano and will ruin it sooner or 


0 you keep a lot of jangling ornaments 
the piano? These are very inartistic 
‘prevent the lid being raised. Some- 
s a picture frame or ornament will buzz 
- distressingly from the vibration of 
strings. j 

you keep a lot of untidy music on the 
? When you are through with your 
icing your music should be put away 
bench or cabinet. If such places are 


put the seldom used music on a shelf. 
nember, a good musician is particular 
all these things. Are you a good 
cian? If so, treat your piano accord- 


CHARADE 


By STELLA Wuitson-HoLMEs 


y FIRST is said to scare someone, ° 
ite suddenly and loud; 

ch boy my SECOND will become, 
properly endowed. 

y WHOLE, a great composer he. 
nd now, whoever can it be? 
(Answer: Schumann) 


Music Lesson D¥Canners 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 

3e ON TIME for your lessons. 
[TELEPHONE your teacher at least a day 
head if you will not be able to take 
rour lesson. 


[TELEPHONE your teacher several days . 


ahead if you can not take part in your 
‘lub meeting. 

Bring ALL your Books and your lesson 
et book to your lesson. 

Keep your books NEAT AND CLEAN and 
fo not roll them unless in a music-roll. 
nm your music life, do all the things 
ked of you CHEERFULLY and as WELL 


ully so that your lesson will be a pleas- 
2 to your teacher. ~ 

mber, CLEAN HANDS and NAILS. 

your WRITING BOOK as neat as you 


dy overcrowded, sort out the music: 


you possibly can. 7 
TUDY every part of your lesson care- 


Around the World 
(Recital Playlet) 


(Costumes may be worn representing the 
various countries, or flags may be carried. 
The playlet may also be presented without 


By Susan T. NEIL 


A large map of the world 
may be hung up, to which the leader points 
with cane to the country being named.) 


any accessories. 


Around the world we'll go to-day, 
In many lands we'll roam; 

We'll hear the music that they play 
In countries far from home. 


We'll need no French or German speech 
Or any foreign tongue, 

For music’s own compelling power 
Will make us all as one. 


An Indian village first we see,. 
And hear the tom-toms beat; 
In rhythmic dance the chieftain comes, 
His pale white friends to greet. 
( An Indian piece is played) 


To England now we'll turn our steps, 
And listen to the tunes 
Of songs and maypole dances, which 
They've used for many moons. 

(An Old English folk song is played) 


To Austria we hasten on 

Where music reigns as King; 

The land of Haydn, as you know, 

Whose praises now we sing. 
(Any theme by Haydn) 


To Germany we now will go, 
Sebastian Bach’s own land; 
Where Schubert, Brahms and Wagner all 
Composed their music grand. 
(Composition by Bach, Brahms or 
Schubert) 


To Italy, where skies are blue, 
And all the landscape’s fair, 
Where music’s loved by every one, 
And Art is everywhere. 

(Any Italian folk song) 


In China we will find their ways 
Are not like yours and mine, 
With pleasures strange and customs queer, 
And costumes gay and fine. 
(Any Chinese Melody) 


To Russia next, that dreary land 
We'll go, but not stay long; 
But while we’re there we want to hear 
The toiling peasants’ song. 

(Any Russian folk song or dance) 


Most picturesque in all the world 
Is Holland by the Sea; 
Where windmills whirl the livelong day, 
Beside the Zuyder Zee. 
(Any Datch folk song or dance) 


In olden Spain we love to hear 
The strain of sweet guitars 
Strummed lightly by some troubadour, 
Beneath the twinkling stars. 
(Any Spanish folk song) 


In all the countries we have been 

(And that is not so few), 

We've heard the tunes of times gone by; 

So here’s for something new. 
(Any modern piece) 


| Copa 


Around the world, where’er we go, 
Or where we choose to roam, 


We're brothers, sisters, friends indeed, 
No matter where is home. 
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Bach and His Instruments 


BACH was not only a great composer, he 
was also a musical scientist and was al- 
ways thinking up ways in which the in- 
struments of his day could be improved in 
mechanism. And of course everybody 
knows how he improved the system of 
tuning then in use. 

He collected and owned many instru- 
ments and when he died he possessed a 
clavier, four clavicins, two lute-harpsi- 
chords, a spinet, two violins, three violas, 
two violoncellos, one bass viol, one viola da 
gamba, one lute, and one piccolo. 

The lute-harpsichord was an instrument 
of his own invention and constructed for 
him by an organ builder. It had gut as 
well as metal strings. How he would have 
enjoyed owning a fine modern grand piano! 


A Word A Day 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


Dear Diary or MusicaL THoucnHts: 

I am learning a muscial word a day and 
I think that is a wonderful plan for learn- 
ing something about music away from the 
piano, so that I can be both a playing and 
a talking musician. And the next time 
anyone says, “Mary, do you know this, or 
that?” I can say, “Certainly, for have not 
I been studying a word a day for months?” 

Today I read about the letter “A” which 
I never thought was very important in 
music, but I find that it is, really. I founl 
out that we call the sixth note of the C 
major scale, “A” in America and England, 
but that in France and Italy they never 
call" SA” “at all; but. just ‘La? it ts. the 
sixth tone of the major scale on C, and the 
first tone of the relative minor scale of C. 
In stringed instruments, the open “A” 
string sounds the sixth of the scale of C, 
so that in tuning, this string must be per- 
fectly pitched before the other instruments 
can be properly regulated to play with it. 
Thus, the “A” string has particular tuning 
work to do. When the orchestra rehearses, 
it is the oboe that gives its “A” for the 
other instruments to get in tune with it. 

What a history the letter “A” has in 
music! And what a lot I will know if I 
learn a word a day and write it in my 
musical diary! 

Yours for better practice, 
: Satty Lou 


Dear JuNion ETUDE: 

I am a constant reader of the Ercpe and 
have great enjoyment in reading the Junior 
pages. I also do the puzzles, but as _ the 
ETUDE arrives too late I can not send in 
my answers, as I live so far away. 

My father has just started a new orchestra 
and my mother teaches me and my sister to 
play the piano. I am enclosing a picture of 
my two little brothers and myself, taken 
when we were on a holiday in Gisborne. 

From your friend, 
MARGARET HoLiy (Age 11), 

16 Moore Ave., Gonville, Wanganui, 

New Zealand. 


Efi page Due 


WIN 25 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—tontinued) 


Who Is Your @andidate? 


By HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


Everybody is excited about the race for mayor. 


For two weeks autos with big signs on top have been running over the city advertising 


the candidates. 


the platforms of the two candidates: 


Platform of 
Mr. Nogood Pianist 


I shall appoint Mr. Apple Core and 

Mr. Candy as chief executives of 

the music bench. 

Mr. Dust and Mr. Torn Music shall 

be in charge of the top of the piano. 

I hope to raise the salaries of all 

members of the Moth and Rat Com-_ 
panies, so that they can build fine 

homes inside pianos. 


4. | intend to dismiss Mr. Scale and 
Mr. Arpeggio, and about one third 
of the Note Company now em- 
ployed in hard pieces. 

5. I shall also dismiss Mr. Tempo 
Mark, and Mr. Expression. I do 
not see any use wasting city money 
printing hard words for musicians. 

6. I shall limit all study and practice 
periods to ten minutes. 

I ask your support in the coming 
election. 
carefully, and vote for the man wl 


is your choice? 


5 core ae 


Mr. Nogood Pianist is running against Mr. Great Musician. 


Here are 


Platform of 
Mr. Great Musician 


1. I expect to appoint Mr. Musical 
Dictionary as my first assistant. 


2. Mr. Metronome shall be given an 
important appointment. 


I shall raise the salaries of all 
musicians who attend the Technic 
Gymnasium and practice five finger 
exercises, scales, trills, arpeggios, 
chords and cadences. 

4. I shall give regular employment to 
all the piano tuners who have been 
out of work during the past ad- 
ministration. 


oe 


or 


Any musician who treats with dis- 
respect the Tempo and expression 
marks, or who omits any of the 
notes from his music, will be heavily 
fined. 


6. The School of Musical History and 
Appreciation, which has been closed 
during the last administration, will 
be reopened, with free privileges for 
all serious students of music. 


I ask your support in the coming 
election. 


It is important that every loyal citizen of Musictown study these two platforms 
10 is the more worthy of this exalted position. Who 


; zle 


pith pencil 
ten com- 


M2 ifs Oke Pe 


Jig-Saw Game 


By Giapys HuTCHINSON LuTz 


The teacher or leader should prepare a 
set of fifteen major scales with proper sig- 
natures. (Minor scales may also be in- 
cluded if more complications are desired.) 
These should then be cut in pieces and 
spread in center of table, face up. 

Each player draws a piece in turn and 
tries to form a scale. He may select the 
piece he draws but must draw in turn. 

The player forming the scale and cor- 
rectly naming it first, wins. 


LETTER BOX 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

« My teacher and a group of her pupils 
broadcast over station WLBW several times 
last year and we expect to continue. 

I graduated from eighth grade this year 
and gave an oration. I chose as my subject, 
the life of Chaminade and played one of her 
compositions. 

Our glee club has given several concerts 
and we want to make a tour of the nearby 
towns, singing for other schools. } 

From your friend, 
HELEN SprLey (Age 13), 
Pennsylvania. 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. i 

Subject for story or essay this month 
“CHOPIN.” Must contain not over one 
hundred and fifty words. Any boy or girl 
under fifteen years of age may compete, 
whether a subscriber.or not, or whether 
belonging to a Junior Club or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender, written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania, before the eighteenth of J 
Names of prize winners and their 
tions will be published in th 
April. ; 


corner of your paper and your | 
upper right corner. 
takes more than one sheet of pa 
on each sheet. ; 


any one copy your work for you. 


ALL of the above conditions will 4 
considered. ; 7 


' 


‘Put your name and age on 


If your ¢ 


Do not use a typewriter and do n 


Competitors who do not co 


Ply Best Effort 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


I MApE my best effort during my summer 
vacation. I practiced four hours every day, 
and some times it was hard when my four 
brothers were outside playing ball, and I 
was inside, practicing on my violin; but 
when I see what I have accomplished I am 
glad I made such an effort. 

I started violin lessons fourteen months 
ago and am already in the fifth position. 
My teacher gave a recital recently and I 
played five violin solos, and took part also 
in a trio. I could not have played those 
pieces so well if I had not made my best 
effort during the summer and had not done 
all that practicing. 

Mivprep C. Heston (Age 12), 
Florida. 


Ply Best Effort 
(PRIzE WINNER) 


I HAVE never done any great things but 
I have always tried as hard as I possibly 
could. If you try your best you will al- 
ways be rewarded some way or another. 
While practicing I always try to keep my 
mind on my music and nothing else. I 
know I will never be sorry if I keep my 
mind on my work, and study my hardest, 
because I will always enjoy myself where 
there is music. If I always remember to 
do these things I will someday be able to 
play the great masterpieces of music. 

The reason that they are masterpieces 
is because the composers put their best 
efforts into the work. What others can 
do, I can do. Even though I shall not be- 
come a great musician myself, I shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I put my 
best effort into music. 

BARBARA SEWARD (Age 11), 
Vermont. 


Ply Best Effort 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


I WAVE a special method for getting a 
piece or exercise perfect in every condition. 
My plan is to have three small articles at 
one end of the keyboard; for instance, three 
pencils, erasers, pieces of paper, and so 


JUNIOR MOZART CLUB, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


on. The object is to play the pi 
exercise so perfectly that you ha 
privilege of moving one of the arti 
the other end of the keyboard. The s 
repetition of the piece or exercise mi 
just as perfect, and then another 
may be moved to the opposite end 
there is any mistake whatever you 
move the article, and the articles 
moved must be put back to their 
position. ‘ 
articles to the other end of the keybe 


make your best effort and have a f 
lesson every week. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER PUZ 


vania. 


eut. ; 


HoNOoRABLE MENTION FOR Oc 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR 


Koan 
McCorkle, Mar. 
King, Norma 
Dossie Melva Payne, 
Wilma 


The object is to get all 


I believe if you try my method y 


KATHERINE PREMME (Age 12 


ALWAYS B NATURAL CLUB | 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


MARIANNA Knowins (Age 13), Pe 


Roperta ANN TurNER (Age 14), Io 
Marcurrite Cornor (Age 12), € 


ANSWER TO OCTOBER PUZZ: 
S-tale a 
O-pine : 
N-ever 
A-maze ws 
T-rice 
A-gain 


PUZZEES eer 


Muriel Stephenson, Claudia Tiala 


Sprague, Emmy Lou Hirschy, Mary D 
trice Beeman, 
Hyatt, 
Helen Allenson, 
man, 
Mary Miller, Julia Grimes, C 

Frances Camp, Louise Lomak, ies 2 An 
Ethel Lawson, Grace Warnock, Joe 
Donald Compton, Katrina Benson. 


Betty West, Lillian 
Edythe Gree Betty Jane D 
Louise _ Allison. 

Bettina’ Waverly, i 


. 


Essays: 

Mildred Casanova, Betty Jane 
McLain, Matas : Es Ruamle: 

any, MM: E a 

ane Runt e Reba d 


penter. 


AILY REACHING ONWARD 


GLorIous 


“The Heights—Reached and 


“‘Were Not Attained by Sudden Flight ’’ 


Quotation from LONGFELLOW. 


VERY TracurerR, WuHo 1s Earnest Asout Giving Music 
Purims Honest Guiwance To THE HerGuts or Breaury 

IN Prano PLAyING AND or ENsoYMENT AND BeneFIts 
THEREFROM, KNows THE ImporTANCE oF INSPIRING PuPILS 
To A ZeaLous APPRECIATION OF THis TRUTH. 
REALM oF Piano PLAYING, 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Kept” 


IN THE 


REACHED AND KEPT Means PRACTICE. 


DAILY KEEPING ONWARD 


‘AVORITE DAILY PRACTICE MATERIAL IN ALL GRADES 


ANY OF THESE WORKS CHEERFULLY SENT TO TEACHERS FOR EXAMINATION 


FRADES 1 AND 2 


t Grade Studies 
eas BURHCES Oo... c,. 60c 


little exercises, many of which 
text, are so nearly like pieces 
jupils practice them eagerly. 


eral Study Book 
Mathilde Bilbro 


2 supplement to any instructor. 


)and Twenty Little 
lies on Essentials 
irst Grade Teaching 


delen L. Cramm..... 75¢ 


Child’s First Grade 
Slanche Dingley Mat- 
DMs as yao tay 4 $1.00 


be used to supplement any in- 
or, or independently as a first 
book. 


nnic for Beginners 


Anna Priscilla Risher .75c 


the rudiments are covered, this 
is ideal for use as daily prac- 
naterial and is an early prepara- 
or the later use of Hanon, Philipp 
‘ischna. This is one of the most 
y elementary technical works on 
arket, 


t Pedal Studies 
jessie L. Gaynor..... 60c 


f America’s tremendously success- 
lementary piano works. It gives 
ery young player the fundamental 
edge of pedal technic which will 
re for the more serious work in 
ced study, 


Exercises for Train- 
Five Fingers of 
1 Hands—Vol. 1 


Mentor Crosse....... 75c 


Studies in Early Grades 
Mathilde Bilbro 
lent and interesting in variety. 
Je Faciles 


7 60c 
ee substitute for Streab- 


eful Tasks 
fohn Thompson...... 75¢ 


tle tunes by a celebrated pedagog 
enable “‘first graders’’ to master 
is technical problems. 


es for the Development 
Technic 


NV. Louise Wright... .60c 


ort study pieces for the equal 
of the fingers. 


Everything in Music 


S etions ie 
tid’s Largest Stock o 
of All Publishers 


y 


‘CHESTNUT STREET 


SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES 
(CZERNY-LIEBLING) 


Compiled and Edited by Emil Liebling 
In Three Volumes Price, $1.00 Each 


Experts agree that the studies of Carl 
Czerny are indispensable in acquiring 
facility at the keyboard. Emil Liebling, 
in a masterly manner, has compiled in 
3 volumes the ‘‘cream’”’ of Czerny’s stud- 
ies and thousands of teachers include 
these carefully graded books in their 
teaching curriculum. 


MASTERING THE SCALES 
AND ARPEGGIOS 

Price, $1.50 

A complete daily practice manual that may be intro- 

duced at any time in the student's course and used 


with any system or method of study. Indorsed by 
leading artists and pedagogs. 


By James Francis Cooke 


GRADES 21% AND 3 


Twenty-five Melodies for Eye, 
Ear and Hand Training 
By Mathilde Bilbro........ 75¢ 


Early medium grade studies that are fre- 
quently used by progressive teachers, 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
Featuring Scale and Chord 
Formations : 

By Carl Wilhelm Kern..... 60c 


Attractive third grade material that makes 
scale and chord drill a pleasing experience. 


Scales, Arpeggios and 
Cadences 
By Theodore Presser....... 50c 


Gives the seales in ajl keys, major and 
minor; also arpeggios, the major and minor 
seale in sixths, tenths and in contrary mo- 
tion; also, the chromatic scale. 


Daily Exercises for Training 
the Five Fingers of Both 
Hands—Vol. 2 
By Mentor Crosse 


Second Year Study Book 
BYE Ae SGVtOTIO Sikes. 5. ot 60c 


Musical studies of much technical value 
that progress from the latter part of the 
second grade into grade three, 


Rhythm and Technic 
By M. Greenwald 


Melodious studies, each 
special technical feature, 
acteristic titles. 


covering some 
All have char- 


IN TEN GRADES 


the Standard Graded Course. 
true with very young students for whom a number 
of valuable “play and work” methods are available. 
But thousands of teachers early lead their students 
into the Standard Graded Course and therefore any 
grade may be purchased separately since pupils at 
any grade of progress may go from other works 
into this graded course. 


These 
throughout and, with 


start 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF 
TECHNIC 


By Isidor Philipp Price, $2.00 


This compendium of modern piano technic ix the 
outstanding work of the celebrated Professor of 
Piano at the Paris Conservatoire and is included 
in the curriculum of many of the leading colleges, 
It provides daily practice material for one's 
entire career, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF 
TECHNIC 

By Isidor Philipp Price, $1.25 

May be given tc students in about grade 3%. 


It lays a solid foundation for advanced technic 
work. 


PASSING UNDER OF THE 
THUMB 


By Isidor Philipp Price, $1.00 


A unique book of technical exercises but one of 
vreat value to the ambitious student who aspires 
to piano virtuosity. 


THE STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE OF 


STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 


Originally Compiled by W. S. B. Mathews 


This, the original and most successful of all graded 
courses for the piano, gives in logical, progressive 
order the best materials for practical and success- 
ful instruction from the very beginnings to the 
highest degrees of virtuosity. 


Material Selected From Best Sources 


For each stage in the student's progress, the works 
of the greatest piano pedagogs and recognized au- 
thoritiés were carefully examined, and only those 
selected for inclusion in this course that are best 
adapted for insuring as rapid progress as is con- 
sistent with thoroughness. 


May Be Taken Up At Any Time 


It is not necessary that the student be started in 


studies are interesting and 


Especially is this 


stimulative 
a minimum of time and 
trouble, develop the best of musicianship and tech- 
nic in the average pupil. 


Grade One may be had with both clefs at the 
(revised edition) or in the original edition 
using the treble clef approach. 


STUDIES IN MUSICIANSHIP 
(HELLER-PHILIPP) 

Studies by Stephen Heller. Selected, 
Edited and Arranged Progressively 
By Isidor Philipp 4 Vols.—$1.25 Each 
As a labor of love this eminent French 
piano pedagog has chosen from _ the 
studies written by his teacher the most 
practical ones, and carefully arranging 
them in progressive order, publishes 
them in this 4 volume series for the 

convenience of teacher and student. 


FINGER GYMNASTICS 
By Isidor Philipp, Op. 60 Price, $1.50 
A most original, but thoroughly practical work for 
the earnest, ambitious, hard-working piano student. 


THE ART OF THE PIANO 
By Theodore Lack, Op. 289 Price, $1.50 


100 valuable exercises that may be taken up in grade 
3 and continued through to grade 5, 


GRADES 31% AND 4 


Chords and Arpeggios 
By Preston Ware Orem... . .50c 


Chords and arpeggios in all keys, major and 
minor, completely written out, and forming 


PRICE, $1.00 Each Grade 


the material for helpful piano study 
through the medium grades. 

Daily Trill Studies 

By James H. Rogers...... 60c 


Material for starting and continuing the 
study and practice of this most important 
technical figure. 

First Studies in Octave 

Playing 

By Theodore Presser 60c 


A compact volume of well selected studies 
from leading authorities. 


Ten Melodious Studies 
for Advancing Players 


By A. Sartorio, Op. 876... .60c 


Plenty of work for either hand throughout, 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
for Acquiring Certainty 


By A. Sartorio, Op. 1107... 60c 


Melodious Studies in 
Style and Mechanism 


By P. A. Schnecher........ 60c 


Study pieces for developing fluency in play- 
ing. 


Melodies in Difficult Keys 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


THEODORE PRESSER (CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS & IMPORTERS 


GRADES 4% AND 5 


| Exercises in Extension 
for the Fingers 
By Isidor Philipp 60c 


An introduction to the author's Finger 
Gymnastics. Designed to strengthen 
and stretch the hand. 


Octave Velocity 
By James H. Rogers... .60c 


Short, interesting and musical studies 
of medium grade by an eminent Ameri- 
can composer, 


Super Legato Studies 
By Leo Paalz......... $1.50 


Sixteen Recital Etudes 


By Ludwig Schyette 
Op. 58 60c 
GRADES 5'%4 AND 6 


Scales in Double Notes 


By Preston Ware Orem. .50c 
Etudes de Style 
By Al Schmoll 7 2. 2a 90c 


11 graceful study pieces, including one 
for left hand alone. 


New Gradus ad Parnassum 
By Isidor Philipp (8 Books) 


8 separate hooks, each covering a spe- 
cial phase of piano technic. ‘The ma- 
terial was selected from the works of 
the foremost authorities. 


Book |—Left Hand Technic...... 90¢ 
Book 2—Right Hand Technic..... 90c 
Book 3—Hands Together ........ 9Uc 
Book 4—Arpeggios ............. 90c 
Book 5—Double Notes .......... 90¢ 


School of Advanced Piano 

Playing 

By Blanche Dingley 
Mathews .. an a 0) 


Material drawn largely from the works 
of Brahms, Chopin and Bach and de- 
signed to cover about a year’s study, 


GRADES 7 TO 10 
Technical Exercises in a 
Musical Setting (Gr. 7-8) 
By C. A. Preyer, 

Op. 52 


Etudes Arabesques on an 
Original Theme (Gr. 8) 
By Wilson G. Smith..... 60c 


Standard Concert Etudes 
An album of 12 


Selections 
(Gr. 10) 


Selling Agents for 
Publications of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW DITSON PUBLICATIONS 


pero ETN OA OE SET ES FOSTERS REARS A STEMS DST ED 


PIANO METHODS AND STUDY BOOKS a: 7 
FOR PRE-SCHOOL, PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Kevbog rd ison 


by- Louise Robyn ae | 


By 
Louise Robyn 


Price — 75 cents 


This book covers a new field in the child’s early training, for it supplies a link 
that coordinates eyes, ears and fingers, and enables the child to actually read notes 
fluently within a surprisingly short period. 


The book is not an experiment—its material and principles have been tested and 
proven for many years. First privately issued in book form, Miss Robyn has 
with great care revised and perfected it. Beginning with MIDDLE C the 
note-names ate introduced with the story-element which personifies each note 
with its own note-name, The pedagogic plan avoids the use of counting be- 
cause of the “one-unit’ system employed throughout. More than seventy-five 


KEYBOARD TOWN - 


little melodies are included in this unique book. | 
THE ROBYN-GURLITT 

‘ 

Eighty-five Etudes to develop sight-reading, pedal technique : 

and rhythm—with annotations and explanations for the teacher. t 

By Louise Robyn 

Price — 75 cents f | 

: 

This new publication embracing the cream of the Gurlitt Library, introduces a § 
much needed department for the piano pupil: Rhythms of THREE AGAINST i 
TWO and TWO AGAINST THREE. This is the only book which sets forth i 
these rhythms suitably for early training. Pedal patterns are also definitely pre- ' 
sented—directing the pedal training of the pupil with minimum amount of effort i 
—simplifying the teacher's task immeasurably. q 


For the Piano : 
MARCHING MUSIC 


for 


PLAYING 
and SINGING 


by 
Mary Bacon Mason 


Price — 75 cents 


OLE DITO COmmaneY Ine 


ANY OF THE ABOVE LISTED WORKS MAY BE HAD ON APPROVAL FOR EXAMINATION 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR THE PUBLISHER 


Swot 
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BUSY WORK FOR 
BEGINNERS 


A Writing Book for the Little 4 
Pianist ; 


By Josephine Hovey Perry 
Price — 60 cents 


The object of this book is to furnish entertaining and_ constructive busy-work 
f to the little folk beginning piano study and can be used during the lesson period 
' or assigned for homework. 


Without a doubt it is the easiest writing book on the market, So simple shay y 
even a pre-school youngster enjoys doing the work outlined therein. q 


Children make and therefore become familiar with the layout of the piano key- 
board; the staff and its notation and eventually artive at the relationship of — 
fingers, notes and keys. Such work is a pleasing and worthwhile variation in 
the musical life of all little beginners. 


THE ROBYN-HANON 


Twenty-five Exercises with Special Annotations and Explanations 
for the Teacher 


Price — 75 cents — 


| By Louise Robyn 
i ‘MISS ROBYN HAS SELECTED FROM HANON’S BULKY BOOK THE 
: EXERCISES ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO TRAINING mi 7A 


FUNDAMENTAL FINGER-TECHNIC. 


1. None of the exercises require the holding of the keys by one or more fingers 
while the other fingers are in action. 
2. The exercises are confined entirely to white-key positions, "iis facia 
' perfect hand-position, finger action, and supple wrist and arm. 
‘ 3. Each exercise consists of a one-measure phrase repeated sixteen times in the 
i form of a moving sequence, thus reducing note-reading to a minimum. - 
4. Each exercise lends itself to a different technical principle, using the various — 
touches, dynamics, weight and pressure touches, slurring, phrasing, etc. 
5. Full annotations, clear-cut explanations, and story-hints, make the RO} ; 
HANON an indispensable tool for progressive piano-teachers. 
ee 


For the Pre-School Child j 


A PLEASURE PATH TO. 
THE PIANO ie 


By Josephine Hovey Perry 
Price —One Dollar 


RTOS “A PLEASURE PATH TO THE PIANO” starts 
a rote-playing book, but ends by the child reac 
and playing simultaneously. To accomplish this el ¥ 
sult, the book is divided into parts. The first three — 
parts are rote-playing on the black keys, black 
adjacent white keys, and white keys respectively, Each of these ree parts, in — 
turn, is supplemented by part four, which is given over to lessons in reading — 


and writing what has already been played by rote. Finally, the child arrives at 
Part Five, where reading and playing have been welded into one. 


Each lesson period up to Part Five should be a three-sided affair, wherein the | 
child (a) sings and plays a selection by rote; (b) reads what he already has 
played; and finally (c) writes it. 


wera fs a nenesat 


